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0 rane plumbing (fixtures 
set new standards 


of household convenience 


© 


Saving of steps and economy of 
space—the twin objectives of 
planning in city apartments and 
modern small homes—are intel- 
ligently served by double useful- 
ness in sanitary appointments. 





In the new Crane kitchen sink 
shown here, a full-size laundry 
tub beneath the removable drain- 
board is always ready. For the 
washing of delicate fabrics or 
regular use, a laundry tub close 
at hand has many advantages. 








Comfort as well as convenience 
marks the design of the “Nova”’ 
lavatory pictured above. Its sp:- 
cious top is 30 inches broad whilz 
its deep basin is 13 by 18 inches. 
Your architect or plumber can 
get you any Crane fixture made. 
Crane branches and sales offices 
provide a national supply service. 
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CHALIAPIN 
Victor Artist 


© 
Bain News 
Service 


JERITZA 
Victor Artist 


The same high standard which Chaliapin 
maintains in his public performances, he 
also demands for his record “appearances” 
—and his interpretations are given adequate 
expression only through the medium of 
the Victrola and Victor Records. Among 
the fifteen records he has made are: 


Double-faced 


Song of the Volga Boatmen ) 
The Prophet 5 6058 $2.00 


Two Grenadiers 


Midnight Review 6059 2.00 


One of the greatest artists in the world 
today—and her Victor Records are equally 
great. To hear Jeritza on the Victrola is 
both to appreciate her art and to know 
why she chose the Victor to reproduce it. 


Her repertoire includes: 
Double-faced 


Lohengrin—Elsas Traum } . 
Tannhauser—Elisabeths Gebet j 6172 $2.00 


Tosca— Vissi d’arte ) 
Cavalleria Rusticana—Voi lo sapete } 687 1.50 


Scotti’s reputation as one of the most 
gifted artists of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company is amply attested by his Victor 
Records. They are Scotti to the very life— 
approved by Scotti himself. Some of his 





Victrola No. 111 
$225 
Electric, $265 


Mahogany or walnut 


Victrola No. 260 
$150 


Mahogany or walnut 





—Quand’ ero paggio 
Otello— Brindisi 


Maria, Mari 
Pagliacci—Prologo 





Cc 
Mishkin 


SCOTTI 
Victor Artist 


ora (with Caruso) 


(with Caruso) 


' The Victor Company originated the 
modern talking machine and was the first 
to offer the public high-class music by great 
artists. Victor Supremacy began then. It 
has been maintained by the continuing 


“patronage of the world’s greatest musicians 


and by the merit of Victor Products. 

In buying a talking machine, consider 
that you must choose the Victrola or 
something you hope will do as well, and 





“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


nineteen records are listed below: 


Don Giovanni—Serenata (2) Falstaff ) 


Forza del Destino—Solenne in quest 


Bohéme—Ah, Mimi, tu piu 


Double-faced 


- 6283 $2.00 


6282 2.00 


ee 


*8000 2.50 


Victrola No. 215 
$150 


Mahogany or walnut 





remember that the Victrola — the standard 
by which all are judged—costs no more. The 
Victrola instrument line includes twenty-one 
models of the three general © des shown at 
from $25 up. Ask your dealer or write to 
us for illustrated catalog. 

To be sure of Victor Products, see the 
following trade-marks — under the lid 
of every instrument and on the label of 
every record. 


\Victrola 


REG. U.S PAT OFF 


Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N.J. 


560419 
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READ! 


$9,000 First Year 
Ellis Sumner Cook, 20 E. Jack- 
ym Blvd., Chicago, left a $25 a 
veck job and last year made 
9,000! 
4100 a Month to $100 a Week 
in Only 3 Months 
H. D. Miller, another Chicago 
Soy, was making $100 a month 
is stenographer in July, 1922. In 
eptember, 3 mont later, he wa 
naking $100 a week as a sales- 
man 

$150 to $500 a Month 

W. P. Clenny, of Kansas City, 

Mo., steppt 
month clerk 
at $500 a n 
$850 a month now 


$6,500 a Year 





* is making 


M. V. Stephens, of Albany, Ky., 
was makine $25 a week He took 
up this training and now makes 


five times that much 
Small Pay to Big Earnings 
J H. Cash, of Atlanta, Ga., 
exchanged his $75 a month job tor 
me which pays him $500 a month 
Now Sales Manager at $10,000 
a Year 
Malfroot, of Boston, 
pped into 2 $10,000 
1 SALES MANAGER 
mugh is thi 
these successes are due to this 
easy, fascinating and rapid way to 
master certain invincible 
of selling. 





secret 
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EMPLOYER 


are invited to write to the Em- 
ployment Dept. of the N. S. T. A. 
We can put 1 ch with just 
the n eed. No charge for 
this servi to you or our mem- 
bers Employers ar also cor- 
dially invited to request detail 
about the N. S. T. A. Group Plan 
f instruction for entire sales 
iérces. Synopsis and charts sent 


without obligation. 











I Tell You 
his Free Book Will Show 
ou The Way to Amazing 


First, let me ask you two questions. 
One: Do you consider you are as in- 
telligent as the average mail-clerk, farm- 
hand, office clerk, mechanic, or book- 
keepe r? 

Second: If you suddenly found yourself with all 
the money you needed to spend, wearing the best 
clothes, living in a fine neighborhood, driving a good 
car and belonging to the best clubs—but having to 
make good in a job that paid $10,000 a year, would 
it scare you? There are men to whom $10,000 a 
year is so much that the idea of earning it them- 
selves never occurs to them. They will always be 
in routine jobs at low pay. Their dreams will 
never come true. But yours will if you will absorb 
what I am going to tell you. 

Now, in one quick step you can enter the field 
where opportunities in your favor are ten to one— 
the Selling field. You know that Salesmen top the 
list of money-makers—that the salesman is his own 
boss—that his work is fascinating, interesting, and 
highly profitable! But the thing you doubt is your 
own ability. All right, but you can become a first- 
class, money-making salesman in an amazingly 
easy way. 


Proof that Salesmen Are Made— 
Not ‘“‘Born’’ 


The story of six men who once thought salesmen 
were “born,”’ who did not believe they were “cut 
out for selling,” is on this page. 

Thousands of men like these six men who formerly 
thought salesmen were “born,” are now enjoying 
magnificent earnings in the selling field. They were 
bookkeepers, mechanics, farmers, clerks—even 
doctors, lawyers and ministers—but in a few months 
after writing to the National Salesmen’s Training 
Association they were out in the field selling—and 
making more money than they had ever hoped to 
make. 

Sounds remarkable, doesn’t it? Yet there is 
nothing remarkable about it. Salesmanship is 
governed by rules and laws. There is a certain way 
of saying and doing things, a certain way of ap- 
proaching a prospect to get his undivided attention, 


o 


Salary Increases 


I only ask that you risk two 
cents on the strength of my 
word that the contents of this 
amazing book will show you the 
way to a prosperity that you 
never dreamed possible, in a 
fascinating field that you never 
thought of entering. This book 
is now free. Read my offer. 


By J. E. GREENSLADE 


certain ways to overcome objections, batter down 
prejudice, and overcome competition. 

Just as you learned the alphabet, so you can learn 
salesmanship. And through the NATIONAI 
DEMONSTRATION METHOD—an exclusive 
feature of the N. S. T. A. System of Salesmanship 
Training — you gain actual experience while 
studying. 


Years of Selling Experience 
in a Few Weeks 

The N. S. T. A. System of Salesmanship Training 
and Employment Service will enable you to quickly 
step into the ranks of successful salesmen—will give 
you a big advantage over those who lack this train- 
ing. It will enable you to jump from small pay to 
a real man’s income. 


Remarkable Book, ‘‘Modern 
Salesmanship,”’ Sent Free 

With my compliments I want to send you a most 
remarkable book, “Modern Salesmanship.” 

It will show you how you can easily become a 
Master Salesman—a big money-maker—how the 
N.S. T. A. System of Salesmanship Training will 
give you years of selling experience in a few weeks; 
how our FREE Employment Service will help select 
and secure a good selling position when you are 
qualified and ready. And it will give you success 
stories of former routine workers who are now 
earning amazing salaries as salesmen. Mail the 
coupon today. It may be the turning point in 
your life. 

National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 81-A Chicago, II. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 81-A, Chicago, III. 

| simply want to see the t 
“Modern Salesmanship,”’ and 


ucts. Send me free your book, 
Proof that I can become a 


Master Salesman 

Name 

Addres 

City State 
Age GCOSRPMIGRs secs ccecesscievive 








What’s in a Name? 
WZ 





Pairs IMES have changed since the Bard of Avon put 
1S ') his famous query, “What’s in a name?” In 
eka Shakespeare’s day the most successful merchant 
was the biggest skinflint. His name meant nothing. 
You entered his shop with your eyes open and your fin- 
gers crossed. You haggled and you bargained. And if 
you were especially astute, perhaps you retained your 


eye teeth. 


Modern business ideals and modern advertising have 
wrought the change. To-day, the biggest asset of any 
successful business is a good name built up through fair 
dealing, fair policies, and a good product. 


Advertising creates reputation. Makers of advertised 
products frequently value the names at millions of 
dollars. They cannot afford to jeopardize the worth of 
these names by selling anything but good merchandise 
of full measure and fair price. 


A manufacturer does not dare to advertise wares that 
will not give service. He has his good name to protect. 


Bank on this. Advertised goods must be as adver- 
tised. That’s why it pays you to deal with advertisers 
and to buy advertised goods. 


Advertising is your protection. 


Read it 











The Man Who is 
Astoundin 


America! | 


What is the mysterious power wielded by 
this man—a power he also shows others how 
to use? What is this new method which has 
started thousands of despairing persons on 
the road to health, happiness and prosperity? 


HOUSANDS upon thousands 
have been turned away from 
the great theatres and audi- 


toriums in Chicago, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Denver, Boston, and practi- 
cally every great city in America 
where Dr. Bush has been lecturing! 
These vast halls could not accommo- 
date half of those who heard of his 
wonderful powers and had _ heard 
how he disclosed the secret of his 
powers to others! 

Those who were ill had been shown 
how to become well and strong bv a 
method to which other mental sci- 
ence movements were as the first 
step in a mammoth, far-reaching 
stairway. 


stantly investigated by Newspapers, 
Scientific Bodies, Medical Men, and 
Societies for Psychological Research 
—and found absolutely true. 

“By your method of visualization I 
secured the funds to build my home,”’ 
writes one of Dr. Bush's Chicago 
listeners. Mrs. Mary Roberts of 
Denver writes, “My salary was in- 
creased 40% in one week by foilow- 
ing your psychological method and 
my powers of salesmanship were 
DOUBLED.” 


His Teaching Now in Book 
Form 


Dr. Bush’s sole idea in giving 
these lectures is the 
same idea that actu- 





The worried and the 
nervous had beenshown 
how to rise above their 


Partial List of 


ated him in his earlier 
days before he had dis- 


mental and nervous 
troubles in a_ single 
evening and how to at- 
tack and solve their 
problems with a keener 
mind unhampered by 
despair. 


An Astounding 
New Power 


But that wasn't all. 
As wonderful as it is to 
have the secret of men- 
tal and physical health 
in one’s grasp—there 
is still a greater force at 
work in the universe. 
can be harnessed in 
js to bring us the 
things we want 
influence, no matter 
And Dr. Bush has 


money, 
what it is. 
harnessed 


Contents 


The Law of Suggestion 

The Subconscious Mind 

The Law of Abundance 

The Cure of Poverty 

How to Double Efficiency 

The Unseen World 

How to be Beautiful Through 
Mysterious Force 

How to Develop Personality 

How to be Popular 

Chemistry of Emotions 

How to Sow Thought Seeds 

Power of Word to Destroy 
and Kill or Save and 
Build, etc. 

How to Find the Work You 
Were Born For 











This force _ interesting 
such a way logy,” 
MATERIAL TRIAL, to 


power, 


this 


book, 
which, 
any 
knowledge. Luther Burbank says, ‘ ‘Ap- 
plied Psychology’ appears to me the 
most practical and useful work which 


covered this amazing new 
force. Then as an earn- 
est and _ brilliant 
minister of the Gospel he 
had refused honors and 
financial returns in order 


young 


to apply his efforts where 
they would do good to 
the greatest number. His 
lectures are given forthe 
same reason—to teach 
this new force to every 
one who will learn. And 
to reach still more people 
he has incorporated his 
lectures in an absorbingly 
“Applied Psycho- 
will be sent on FREE 
earnest seeker after 


force; has proved its value in his 
own case; and has proved time and 
again that he can show others how 
to use this power. 

Long before the lectures were over 
the reports began to come in showing 
how quickly his audiences had been 
taught to use this wonderful power. 
Reports so amazing that they were in- 


has been published on these and similar 
subjects.” 


When You Need This Book 

Are you nervous or depressed? Do you 
feel old? Have you lost your grip? 
Have you a worrying disposition? Have 
you a personality that fails to attract 
Are you timid? Are you mis- 


7 


others? 








DR. DAVID V. BUSH 
Editor of ‘‘Mind Power Plus’”’ 


understood Do others seem inclined to 
give you always the worst of everything? 
Do you lack the aggressiveness necessary to 
bring you position and power? Are you in 
ill health? Have you any chronic disease? 
Is anyone in your family or among your 
friends so affected? Are your children wilful 
and disobedient ? 


Examine It FREE 


But no description can begin to give you 
even an idea of the starting truths explained 
and proved in this wonderful 400-page book. 
The very first page will be a revelation to you, 
just as Dr. Bush’s lectures have been a revela- 
tion to keen, thinking, analytical minds in 
every city. One enthusiast says, “It can be 
understood by everyone. And if everyone 
would read it and then use this new force, 
humanity would advance 5000 years over- 
night.” 

But you be the sole judge of this wonder- 
ful value. Mail the coupon. This remarkable 
book will be sent at once. Read it for 5 days. 
Practice this new force yourself. At the end 
of that time if you find it the most inspiring, the 
most valuable means to obtain health, wealth 
and happiness, 
send us only $3.50 
—which, as you 


will realize, pays APPLIED 


only for the cost PsYCHOLOGY 
AND 

 SCrENTIFIC 
LIVING 


of printing, ad- 
vertising and dis- 
tributing the 400- 
page book. Other- 
wise return the 
book itseif within 
5 days and yeu will 
not owe a penny. 
But begin to enjoy 
the benefit of this 
new force at once. 
Mail the coupon 
today. 

DAVID B. BUSH, Publishers, Dept. 121 

1320 F Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 

—_— =e ee oe Ce ee Le. OU Oe _—-——_—— = 


DAVID B. BUSH, Publisher, Dept. 121 

1320 F Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
Please send me a copy of Applied Psychology 
and Scientific Living” for approval. agree to 
remit $3.50 ortremail the book in five days. 





Name 
Address. . 


City.. 























1t right, view from a refugee 
thronged vacant lot toward 
the financial district of 
Tokyo, a seething 
mass of flames 
on the after- 
noon of the 
earthquake 


be iy 


v. group of homeless refu- 
gees, dazed and half suf- 
located by smoke, 
making their way 
along the road 
from Tokyo to 
Vokohama 


OP. & A. 
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Railroad yards in Yokohama offer temporary refuge from falling roofs and engulfing flames 


HE gates of hell swung open for Central Japan 

two minutes before the noon hour on Saturday, 

September the first, and for two days the demons 

of destruction worked their will with all the ele- 
ments of earth, fire and water. Death in a hundred forms 
stalked abroad. The solid earth turned fluid. The sea 
invaded the land. Fire, unleashed and uncontrollable, 
fed upon the wreckage of half a hundred cities, towns and 
villages, and drowned the shrieks of perishing thousands in 
its onrushing roar. 

Without one second of warning the blow fell that 
swept at least two hundred thousand people over the 
brink of eternity; that destroyed a majority of the build- 
ings over three thousand square miles of one of the 
most densely populated sections of the world; that 
reduced one of the five Great Powers from a mighty, 
proud and powerful nation to a people forced to turn 
abroad for many of the necessities of life and with her 


ough the Inferno of the 
apanese |: 


arthquake 


Ay ae? 





© Keystone 


considerable fighting strength crippled in every arm. 

The morning of Saturday, September 1, 1923, a date 
that will never be forgotten in the history of Japan, was 
warm, clear and delightful. It was the first day of the 
fall term for the Japanese public schools. At the fateful 
moment, throughout Tokyo the offices were being closed 
for the week-end and the Saturday half-holiday; mer- 
chants and clerks were on the point of leaving their 
counters and their desks for luncheon; school children 
were waiting for the noon gong; housewives were prepar- 
ing the warm sauces and the condiments that go with the 
midday rice. Toward the various railway and tram-line 
stations, for the noon trains to country homes, seaside 
and mountain resorts or suburban dwellings, hundreds of 
thousands in Tokyo and Yokohama had turned their 
steps, anticipating one of the last holidays of the summer 
season, with Saturday afternoon and Sunday before them. 

An early morning rain had sweetened the air and laid 
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A street in Tokyo ripped open along its whole length by the terrific force of the quake 


he dust; fleecy clouds and a bright sun gave promise of 
in enjoyable period ahead. There was peace, content- 
nent and prosperity in the land at the moment the 
hunderbolt of earthquake, fire and tidal wave was 
aunched upon the heads of a happy people. 

Looking forward to an afternoon’s swim at Kamakura 
ind an interesting Sunday afternoon there at the Enga- 
-uji Temple, wherein is housed for veneration a tooth of 
Suddha and where a visit to the innermost shrines and an 
nspection of the temple treasures had been promised 
ne, I replaced my typewriter cover, locked the door of 
yur office in the Imperial Hotel, Tokyo, and had just 
stepped from the side entrance when a mighty jar smote 
the roadway beneath my feet and the earth seemed to 
tilt and shift from under me. The sensation was exactly 
that of standing upon a heavy plank and having it struck 
a swinging blow from underneath by some giant hammer. 
It was not my first earthquake by several dozen, but an 
instinct warned me that perhaps it might be my last. At 
the first blow I knew, in some way, that the great shake 
which all who live in the Japanese earthquake zone have 
from time to time speculated upon had come and that I 
was In It. 


THe “Great EARTHQUAKE CONTINUES 


I SPRANG to the center of the short and narrow street 
and braced my feet to save me from falling and in 
order that I might be poised for a jump in any direction, 
depending upon whether the brick walls of the hotel 
might collapse and fall my way before the three-storied 
rame structure of the Tokyo Electric Light Company’s 
ffices, across the street, came down. I had it all planned 
ut in my mind that I would dodge the first crumbling 
wall and then climb upon its ruins to escape the second. 
In the meanwhile I had to keep my feet, whatever the 
road might do. All this was figured out in an instant, as 
the first grinding blow was followed by earth convulsions, 
ith everything swaying, twisting and bumping 


There was one instant of absolute silence, then a 
steady roar as the earth, the buildings and, it seemed, 
the very air groaned in a resistance to the mighty force. 
With a shiver that threw everything out of focus before 
my straining eyes the buildings on either hand, the ele- 
vated railway crossing before me and the light and tele- 
phone poles above my head began to oscillate. From the 
ground, from every mortar line of the hotel brickwork, 
from every joint of the frame building of the electric 
company’s Office, floated a fine dust, which filled the air, 
almost immediately to be caught up and eddied about by 
a piercingly chilly wind, which seemed to come from all 
directions at once. 

The heavings of the ground increased; the groaning 
of the buildings all about me rose to a steady roar; with a 
report like a six-inch gun one of the brick walls forming a 
street garden of the hotel opened in a zigzag split; the 
boardings of the frame building beside me began tearing 
themselves off and spilling down; a frame shed beside the 
building pitched forward and collapsed; overhead there 
were swaying poles, swinging in sickening arcs, with wires 
snapping and whipping their broken ends about, while 
all the time beneath my feet the earth pitched and tossed, 
ground and swayed, and on the yielding surface I swayed 
and balanced like a sailor on a ship’s deck in a stormy 
sea. 

All this was a matter of a very few seconds, although 
seemingly an eternity of terror, as I was still alone in 
the short street while I observed what I have described. 
Then, almost without my noticing it, I was in a crowd. 
From alleyways, doors and windows rushed the hundreds 
of people who had been occupying the wing of the hotel 
closest to me, the offices opposite and the little stores and 
homes of the side streets. All were terrified, but showed 
this in different ways. Many were laughing hysterically; 
others wrung their hands as they staggered, tripped or 
fell into the street. Several, either unconscious from 
fright or injured by falling ceilings or walls, were being 
dragged along by friends over the now-accumu- 




















THROUGH THE INFERNO OF THE JAPANESE EARTHQUAKE 11 


lating débris covering the pavement all around us. 

Through a tilted, swinging torii staggered a wedding 
party, from the fashionable Hibiya Shrine, the groom half 
supporting his fainting bride, whose gay wedding kimono 
and pink-silk wedding headdress were soiled with dust. 
The groom’s foot was crushed by a falling tile from the 
temple roof, and his white Japanese sock dripped blood 
as he dragged the girl to whom he was just being wedded 
along the street toward the open shelter of Hibiya Park. 
Beside the shrine a long frame tenement crashed down 
and from the wreckage at once rose a thin column of 
smoke. 


THE DEVASTATING FrirRES BEGIN 


N an incredibly short time the wreckage was afire, 

with shrieks arising from the split and tangled wood- 
work, the calls for help from women and children pinned 
down. Some turned aside from their dash for the open 
park to drag injured ones from the wreck, but only those 
held in the edges could be reached, so swiftly did the 
flames feed upon the splintered woodwork. One knot of 
men held back a frantic husband, determined upon enter- 
ing the flames to rescue or die with his girl wife. 

With a crash heard above the general roar and con- 
fusion a three-storied restaurant in the center of Hibiya 
Park split and fell, burying the score of waitresses at their 
posts for the noon rush. Flames again in incredible 
swiftness. Some girls escaped miraculously; some were 
dragged out with crushed bodies; some were taken later, 
unrecognizable, from the ashes. 

All this practically simultaneously and close about 
me, and with it all the repeated swaying and heaving of 
the earth, with each repeated convulsion other buildings 
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crashing down, new fires springing up, fresh waves of 
terror running through the crowds. I thought then that 
there could be nothing worse. How little was the terror 
of the scenes I saw compared to the hell through which 
others passed and from which so many thousands failed 
to emerge, I learned within the next twenty-four hours. 

The Imperial Hotel having withstood the earth-rack- 
ing of the first convulsion, I decided to go back to our 
office in the basement arcade and prepare the copy of, ar 
urgent cablegram. My mind had been so occupied with 
the tragedy swiftly unfolding before me and I had been so 
busy mentally recording impressions that I had not had 
the time to become frightened. When I turned into the 
basement of the hotel, however, deserted of life, without a 
light showing and with the passageway strewn with 
débris of some kind which I could not see but over which 
I stumbled, I was seized with a wave of terror and, argue 
with myself as I would, I could not drive myself farther 
into the darkness. I saw myself trapped underground, 
with a hundred thousand tons of brick and concrete 
shutting off escape, and I turned and stumbled back into 
the street faster than I had so boldly walked in. An 
earth heave, just as I was on the threshold, considerably 
hastened my last few steps into the center of the street. 

As yet unconscious of the extent or the real severity 
of the earthquake and still intent upon dispatching the 
news without delay to America, I shouldered my way 
through the crowds gathered along the street before 
Hibiya Park and looked for a rickisha to take me to the 
Central Telegraph Office, several blocks off in the 
Marunouchi section, where the newest and largest office 
blocks of the city have been erected. I found some 
rickishamen seated on the shafts of their vehicles, but 
not one willing to move in any direction. 
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An extraordinary photo of the great earthquake in action 


with passers-by in the foreground. 





a warehouse caught at the moment of collapse, 
Note falling barrei in left center 
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hove, photo by the author, taken 
from a point of refuge u hile 
the conflagration was rag- 
over Tok yo on the 
afternoon of 

















At left, hitherto unpublished photo 
graph showing the still smold- 
ering ruins of a_ once- 
magnificent temple in 
the heart of Tokyo, 
first shattered by 
earthquake and 
then swept by 
flames that 
pursued the 
terrorized 
refugees 
into the 
haven of 
its grounds 


A refugee who 
posed for the 
author old, 
almost blind, 
with all rela- 
tives killed. 
Hearing that ~~ aD 

her photograph 

would go to America, she asked the 
author to thank the American peo- 
ple for her for their kindness to Japan 
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“One hour five yen,” I offered. “Jkemasen—I will not 
go,” was the emphatic reply. “Ten yen,” I suggested, 
this time the rickishaman refusing even to dignify my 
offer with a refusal. He and his brothers were in a safe, 
open spot, and money had no immediate value, so I 
walked, keeping carefully on the broad moat side of the 
street that runs before the Imperial Theatre, the Chamber 
of Commerce and the handsome, newly-opened Tokyo 
Kaikan block, seven stories of ornate steel, brick and 
concrete, handsomely decorated as to interior and the 
pride of Tokyo. This structure, Japanese owned, Japan- 
ese designed and Japanese built, had been most pride- 
fully compared by the Japanese public with the American- 
built Marunouchi Building and the just-opened office 
block of the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, close by. 

The earthquake had been the test of construc- 
tion, however, and while the big blocks recently 
completed by the Fuller Construction Company of 
New York were damaged, they stood with 
framework and _ concrete intact, 
while the Japanese-built Tokyo 
Kaikan calls for the services of 
the dynamite squad and the 
wrecking crew. The build- 
ing presented the strange 
appearance of one with 
ground floor intact and 
with everything 
from the third floor 
up undamaged, 
but with the sec- 
ond story com- 
pletely fallen 
away except as to 
steel work, and 
this steel, inde- 
pendently sup- 
porting the upper 
stories, all bent at 
an angle of several 
degrees, leaving the 
upper section of the 
big structure some ten 
inches out of plumb 
with the foundation story. 

I took note of all this as 
I walked along, watching the 
big buildings nervously as shock 
succeeded shock. I had heard that 
the shallow moat had a mud bottom 
which held and drowned those un- 
fortunate enough to fall into it, and 
if one of those high walls across the 
street had decided to come down my only escape would 
be by jumping into the moat and giving the mud bottom 
a test. Across the moat bridge at Babisakimon, the 
direct road between the Imperial Palace gate and the 
Tokyo Station, over which the Emperor drives in state 
and where I had stood to watch the Prince Regent and 
his Royal guest the Prince of Wales pass a few months 
ago, with the capital en féte, now poured a crowd equally 
as dense as that which had greeted the British Heir. 
These were the occupants of the big business blocks, 
seeking a haven in the broad, open space between the 
inner and outer moats of the Imperial Palace. 

It is a fact that those who know the least about earth- 
quakes fear them least. Ignorance is not exactly bliss, 
but it does provide something which keeps the inex- 
perienced running into quarters from which the Japanese 
flee. A few minutes before I had had to force an American 
girl to keep away from the swaying main portico of the 


























Monument in a Tokyo park plastered 
with notices left by refugees telling 
of their whereabouts 
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Imperial Hotel, from which shady spot she was enjoying 
the spectacle of thousands of others fleeing for the open 
park. Her main concern at the moment was whether the 
black eye she had received in the first big quake would 
last until she got to Honolulu or not. She wanted to 
exhibit it to her friends there as proof that there had been 
an earthquake in Tokyo the day before she was booked 
to sail. 

With somewhat the same valor of ignorance, I 
breasted the fleeing crowd in Marunouchi, still seeking’the 
telegraph office. I passed blanched clerks, fainting tele- 
phone operators, terrified men and boys in the uniforms 
of the railway service, escaping from the main Tokyo 
Station, and I observed the shattered surfaces of the 
office blocks and the cracks in the pavement as I went. 
I was trying to use my small stock of Japanese words 
to interview a telephone girl from the sixth story 
of the Marunouchi Building on her escape when the 
second big shock roared an interruption. 
The girl was already so weak from 
terror that she could not walk. 

Instinctively I grabbed her 
by the arms and began drag- 
ging her in the direction of 
the Tokyo Station, be- 
fore which is an open 
space, while on either 
side the massive 
buildings shook and 

swayed, cracks 
broke in ten-foot- 
high X’s between 
the windows and 
brick surfacings 
parted from the 
concrete and 
splattered on the 
sidewalks. Ex- 
cited people broke 
and ran, some to- 
ward the Palace 
ground, some, with me, 
toward the railway sta- 
tion plaza. Some Japanese 
relieved me of the girl I was 
unconsciously dragging along, 
and I was able to make better time. 
I reached and stood upon the street- 
© Internationat Car track, watching the rails bend 
and straighten out again, until I 
remembered the high tension wires 
overhead. There was no power in 
the wires from the first shock, but 
I did not know this, and I hastily betook myself some 
distance off. 

By this time I had reached the telegraph office and 
when the earth tremblings had subsided I entered the big 
frame building to file my cable. Behind the counter 
frantic clerks were throwing records into baskets and 
passing these out, but I stopped one long enough to tell 
him what I wanted. “All the wires are down!’ he 
shouted. I asked him to take my cable and put it on file, 
to go as soon as communications were re-established—in 
an hour or two, I thought—but he did not wait to answer 
me. Neither did I wait for any answer. Some mighty 
hand had pushed the building. The flooring split and 
the ceiling sagged, and the next I knew I was out in the 
open, running again, with the clerk right at my heels, 

Through streets lined with the biggest buildings in 
the city I made my way toward Shimbashi Station, which 
would take me past several newspaper offices and news 
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paper men—seated 
on a curbstone in 
front of the wrecked 
building of the Ko- 
kusai Vews Agency, 
with one rescued 
typewriter between 
them. Close by, 
Randall Gould, edi- 
tor of the Japan 
Times, had a table 
in the street, from 
whence he was be- 
seeching his Japan- 
ese foreman to 
collect the scattered 
linotype operators 
and printers in order 
to issue an extra. 
Not a printer would 
re-enter the T7imes 
office, however, and 
Gould joined me in 
my wanderings. We 
walked into a small 
Japanese store, from 











The retail district of Tokyo after fire and quake. 


agencies, where I thought I could obtain some informa- 
tion as to extent of damage and possible open avenues 
through which to transmit news. Every few minutes 
fresh shocks jarred the ground. I dodged along past the 
building wherein the American Trading Company had 
its offices, past the office of the United Artists’ picture 
corporation and other brick and stone structures, all 
standing bravely, but all with surfaces cracked and with 
entrances littered with débris. 

In every street dazed people hurried along, some 
bleeding, some being helped. Fire engines were dashing 
hither and thither, with piercing sirens howling and 
adding to the confusion. I paused between the new con- 
crete newspaper offices of the Tokyo Nichi Nichi and the 


American-type buildings survive dd, 
but the Japanese-built structures were subjects for the wrecking crew 
i | & 


which the front had 
fallen, and filled our 
pockets with choco- 
late creams, leaving some money in the candy jar, the 
shop proprietor being nowhere in evidence. It had 
suddenly dawned upon us that we had had no luncheon. 

During that afternoon I walked through many blocks 
of the strictly Japanese sections of the « ity, with destruc- 
tion, death and suffering on every hand. While the 
foreign buildings had withstood the earthquake, the 
heavy-roofed, flimsy-walled Japanese stores and homes 
in much of Tokyo had crashed, burying thousands, and 
from these ruins, all over the city, had sprung the flames 
that, during the next few hours, claimed more than a 
hundred thousand victims. 

Phere was little indication in the greater part of the 
city during the hours up until six o’clock that one of the 
© International 





Hochi, facing each 
other, and here the 
third big shake 
caught me. By this 


time I was possessed 
of the same frenzy 
as had seized every 
one, and I later re- 
membered having 
shaken an aged Jap- 
anese by theshoulder 
and shouted a warn- 
ing to him that a 
brick structure 
hind him was on the 
point of bulging into 
the _ street. For 
answer he pointed to 
the Hochi Building, 
behind me, and I 
wheeled in time to 
see it swaying back 
and forth, threaten- 
ing to bury us all. 

I hurried away, 
finding George 


be- 
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A bridge south of Tokyo wrecked by a boat thrown against it and broken in two 
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greatest disasters of 
all ages had come. 
The city had moved 
from the buildings 
and was living along 
the main thorough- 
fares, the street car 


tracks being one 
continuous line of 


campers, many of 
whom had rigged up 
shelters of blankets, 
sheet iron and the 
wooden shutters 
from their homes. 
Around five o’clock 
the mothers had be- 
gun to prepare the 
evening meal, with 
fires in the usual 
fire-pots. The chil- 
dren were enjoying 
the experience 
hugely and _ jokes 
flew from camp to 
camp. Long before 
midnight these 
campers were fleeing 
for their lives from 
the spreading flames, jamming in the narrow streets, 
turning and milling as one way of escape after another 
became closed by the fires,.and dying by the thousands 
as the flames circled them and cut them off. 

At half-past four o’clock, in the compound of the 
Navy Department, where sailors, perched high aloft on 
the steel towers of the wireless station, observed the 
march of the flames and wigwagged the dread news to 
their comrades on the ground, I was told by Captain 
Fugita, secretary to the Minister of the Navy, that 
twenty-four major fires were raging in the city, which 
seemed doomed. Of the extent of the earthquake damage 
and the area affected, the department had no news, the 
wireless stations failing to respond in any way to the 
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A gutted thoroughfare in Tokyo—note the still smoldering wreck of a street car at right. 
Throngs of homeless refugees pass endlessly and aimlessly amid the wreckage 


calls from the Tokyo station. Of what had happened in 
Yokohama, or the big naval base at Yokosuka, no news 
was obtainable. 

At the office of the Japan Advertiser, the American 
daily of Tokyo, I was joined by Duke Parry, Far Eastern 
representative of the International News Service, and 
Parry and I agreed to leave Tokyo for the nearest work- 
ing telegraph station to the north of the city. We walked 
from garage to garage in the attempt to rent an automo- 
bile, being finally joined by Mr. H. C. Huggins, formerly 
American consul in Japan, who promised to secure a car 
and to drive it for us. 

By this time the entire western section of the city 
appeared to be afire and we heard that the people from a 

number of the fire- 
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encircled _ districts 
were being rescued 
by boats on the 
Sumida River. At 
this time, although 
we did not know it 
until later, on a 
small open space 
across the river, in 
Honjo, thirty-three 
thousand people, 
men, women and 
children, were being 
slowly roasted to 
death or suffocated 
by smoke and fumes. 
Honjo is the tene- 
ment and slum 
quarter of Tokyo, a 
large district of one 
and two story houses 
and shops and little 
factories, densely 
crowded. 

One of the large 
| establishments of 








Under the wreckage of this cotton spinning works near Hakone 500 girls were killed the 


quarter, with 
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the only open space in all the section, was the Army Cloth- 
ing Factory, where the uniforms for army and police 
were made. The compound is about five hundred yards 
long in a rough triangular shape, with its broadest part 
some three hundred yards. Into this compound poured 
the people of the neighborhood until it was full. Here, 
it was thought, safety was assured. On swept the flames, 
circling the then-entrapped thousands, the outer- 
most ones of whom jammed closer and closer to the 
center of the flame-encircled field, with 
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women were busy picking the bones away from the 
ashes with chopsticks, putting the bones in baskets and 
carrying them to a series of rough, corrugated iron bins, 
into which they were dumped. Before these bins passed 
a row of mourners, dry-eyed, silent and stony-faced. 
Mothers who had lost sons and daughters, wives who 
faced the world without their men, children whose 
parents had formed a portion of that mass of dead, 
shuffled in wooden clogs over the cinders, each selecting 
indiscriminately from the bone heaps 

one or two small fragments, 





the weaker ones, the women 
and children, be- 
ing crushed to 


{t right, what is 
left of Yokohama, 
the ruins still 
smok ing 


death. They were 
the fortunate ones. 
Hotter and hotter 
grew that vast fur- 
nace; denser and 
less breathable 






which were placed 
ceremoniously 
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Below, a similar 
view of Yokohama 
before the quake 


upon Wor den trays. 

From the bins, 
tray borne cere- 
moniously in two 
hands, each walked 
to a_ temporary 





grew the smoke- 
choked air. The 
frenzied ones near- 
est the flames 
pressed in closer 
and closer until the 
thousands in the 
center could not 
move hand or foot 
while they lived 
nor fall when they 
died. 

Those who 
came over the ashes 
when the fires had 
exhausted their 
fury found in this 
field a solid mass 
of dead, with 
twenty thousand 
still standing upon their feet, held up by the other dead 
around them. By actual count of the bodies, few of 
which were burned, in that small space on Saturday 
evening thirty-two thousand, eight hundred and forty- 
three persons perished. 

[ visited this field of death two weeks later, when the 
last of the fifty thousand dead of Honjo were being 
thrown into the rough crematorium erected there. Seven 
heaps of calcined bones and ashes formed white splotches 
upon the blackened ground. From these heaps old 





shrine near by, 
where priests 
chanted a contin- 
uous funeral ser- 
vice. Upon the 
rough altar, formed 
of unplaned and 
charred planks, the 
trays withthe bones 
were placed and 
before these the 
relatives joined in 
the supplication for 
eternal peace in 
Buddha’s bosom 
for the ones whom 
death had sought 
so fiercely. Over 
the shrine flapped a 
canvas and over 
this, again, floated a long banner, inscribed with a 
Buddhist text for the dead. 

On the site of this shrine, on October to, the forty- 
ninth day after death, which is solemnly celebrated by 
Buddhists, there will be a great memorial service for all 
the Tokyo dead from the earthquake and fire. Buddhists 
and Shinto priests will unite in this ceremony and an 
invitation has been extended to the Christian clergy of 
Tokyo also to take part in the common service. 

A mile away from this field of death a greater tragedy, 
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in some respects, was being 
enacted that awful after- 
noon. Almost within the 
shadow of the great Asa- 
kusa shrine of the Goddess 
of Mercy, the Kwannon- 
sama to whom all Tokyo 
prays, twenty-five hundred 
girls of the world-famous 
licensed quarter of Yoshi- 
wara were trapped within 
the walled enclosure of 
“the Nightless City.” The 
Yoshiwara, with its ten 
blocks of gaudily-decor- 
ated, three-story buildings, 
facing very narrow 
streets, has but four 
exits, that the police may 
watch the comings and the 
goings. At the first crash, 
say survivors, the streets 
were jammed with wreck- 
age, many being made im- 
passable. From this wreck- 
age rose the shrieks and 
prayers of the hundreds of 
girls pinned down or un- - 
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able to clamber over the 
splintered woodwork, these 
shrieks rising in their agony 
as the inevitable and merciless flames took hold. 

In the beautiful enclosed gardens of many of the larger 
brothels of this district are miniature lakes and _ lily 
ponds, and in these very many who had escaped the 
crashing of their houses sought refuge from the fire. 
When the ones who gathered up the dead came into the 
Yoshiwara ruins they found these shallow pools clogged 
with young bodies, blackened to a crisp on those parts 


which floated clear of the water and cooked in those 


parts below the water surface. The shallow pools had 
become boiling caldrons in the conflagration. 
© P.& A 


A wrecked suburban community with groups of refugees in the foreground and the 
smoke and flames of the conflagration beyond 


Wholesale death smote in many places. An army 
arsenal hurled extinction to hundreds when it disap- 
peared in a mammoth flash of explosion. The naval 
arsenal at Tsukiji scattered death over many blocks 
when its store of shells was reached by the heat. Hos- 
pitals went down with patients, nurses and doctors 
into destruction. Schools crashed upon the heads of 
thousands of innocents. 

With Huggins driving a car, which we had taken 
without permission from a garage, in the path of the on- 
coming flames, Parry and I left the blazing capital about 
eleven Saturday night, after 
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Improvised relief booth in a devastated street of the Yokohama Naval.Station 


helping move the clothing 
é and valuables of some for- 
a eign friends to what we 
; hoped would prove to be a 
safe part of the city. There 
was a ring of fires about us, 
but through this some open 
roads were left, and we 
swung out into the night, 
driving with care through 
crowded streets and having 
to watch every minute 
along the suburban high- 
ways lest we run over some 
family sleeping on the road. 
None dared stay within 
doors, with fresh shakes 
every few minutes, even if 
there remained a roof under 
which to shelter. Road 
after road to the north we 
tried, to be held up on 
each by warning bands of 
countrymen, telling us that 
the bridges were down. 
Our search for a road 
led us to the Tamagawa 
river ferry, some twelve 





miles from Yokohama, which by this 
time we knew to be in flames. Unable to 
get the motor across the river, we left 
it in charge of Huggins, while Parry and I 
crossed by sampan and started to trudge 
through the night, the Yoko- 
hama lighting the countryside before us, 
our shone the fires of 
It was shortly after our tramp 
had begun that we began to realize that 
what Tokyo had suffered was mild in 
comparison to the ordeal through which 
Yokohama had passed, and it was nearly 
two days later that we knew that what 
Yokohama had undergone was surpassed 
by the fury with which the elements had 
wreaked their will still farther to the 
east and along the lengths of the penin- 
Sagami Bay. 


flames of 
while on backs 
Tokvo 


sulas which enclose 


We Reacnw YOKOHAMA 


>* VEN had we ferried our car across the 

‘4 Tamagawa it would soon have been 
useless to us. Tlfe road we walked was 
rent and split in many places. Where 
it had been built up across the rice fields 
it had been split and thrown to either 
side. Bridges were tilted on end or cast 
into the gulches, while, closer to Yoko- 
hama, the houses of the many villages had 


been pit hed helter-skelter into hor nar- 
row road. Important towns like Kawa- 
saki, Tsurumi, Higashi-Kanagawa and 


Kanagawa were tumbled about, but had 
been spared the fire fury, except in some 
places. On every hand across the coun- 
tryside were death and destruction. All 
along the road we passed knot after knot 
of frightened residents, camping in the 
open and afraid even to sleep. 

Daybreak found us still working our 
way through the smashed country toward 
Yokohama, the black, rolling smoke of 
which told us of fuel tanks afire. 

At daybrea'. we met the first of the 
army of refugees fleeing from stricken 
Yokohama. In a narrow procession, two 
or three abreast, came haggard white- 
faced people, kimonos bedraggled, heads 
bound in towels, a few carrying bundles 
upon their bent backs. The old were 
being supported by the young; many women had their 
babies slung on strings behind them; many showed 
injuries, hastily bound up; one wild-eyed mother crooned 
to a dead babe at her breast, insanity plain in her looks 
and actions, Close to the outskirts of what had been 
Yokohama we passed a bent old man and a gnarled old 
woman, hand in hand, each with a stave in the free hand 
with which they tap-tapped the road as they slowly 
moved along. They were both blind! 

In this trudging procession of refugees walked two 
foreigners, the first white faces we had seen since leaving 
Tokyo. They Doctor George D. Richmond, an 
American dentist of Yokohama, and an American lady, a 
resident of Tsurumi. He was supporting her. Both were 
mud-daubed, haggard and excited. When the first 
shock came, he told me, his companion had been in his 
dentist chair, three floors above the street. Chair, 
patient and dentist dropped into the basement as the 
buiiding crumpled about them, but both were able to 


were 
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One of the most remarkable photos taken during the quake—the harbor of 
had smashed the piers, with flames just springing up in the city 


crawl out to the littered street, along which a dozen fires 
had sprung up in an instant. 

The two ran the gauntlet of fires and sought the open 
space of Yokohama Park, where ten thousand others 
congregated. Here they spent ten hours in hell, the 
streets around the park becoming one roaring furnace, 
the sparks and embers from which sought every corner 
where the huddled safety-seekers lay. The air was sul- 
focatingly hot, and the smoke that whirled from every 
side in the typhoon which had followed the quake made 
breathing difficult and painful. 

One of the phenomena at Yokohama was that the 
surface of the entire city dropped vertically some three 
feet, accounting for the swiftness with which practically 
structure in that community of 600,000 wis 
destroyed. This dropping of the top ground forced the 
waters of the saturated sub-strata to the surface, through 
innumerable earthcracks, flooding the entire city, except 
the hill tops, to a depth of eight to ten inches of cold 
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Yokohama seen from the “Empress of Australia,” after the first shock 
beyond and rescue workers exploring the shattered dock at left 


water. This soon flowed off into the harbor, but it left 
the softer ground muddy and this mud in which the 
refugees at Yokohama Park burrowed themselves saved 
the ten thousand there from the fate that came to the 
thirty-odd thousand in Honjo, Tokyo. 

It was a night of concentrated horror, however. 
Wounded men and women groaned in the agony of 
crushed limbs or broken bones, unset and jostled in the 
crowding. Throughout the weary hours, when every 
breath had to be fought for, the earth shook and rolled; 
beneath them as they lay in the mud the terrorized 
refugees could feel the earth opening and closing and 
none knew what moment he might be engulfed. 

“There is no Yokohama!” said the doctor. ‘Don’t 
go into that hell.” Then, seeing that we were determined 
to go on, our idea being now to send a wireless from 
one of the ships in the harbor, or, failing that, to charter 
a sampan, tug or yacht to carry us down the coast and 
beyond the earthquake zone, he advised: ‘Take some- 


™" thing to eat and something to drink. 
You will find nothing there.” 

Adopting this suggestion, I entered 
the sagging front of a still-standing store 
and filled a box with Japanese rice cakes. 
From the shattered ruins of a fruit stand 
I gathered up four Japanese pears, taste- 
less things but juicy, and this was our 
food and our main drink for the next two 
days. ‘ 

From the high ground at Kanagawa, 
where the old Tokaido highway is left 
by Yokohama-goers, we got our first sight 
of the Yokohama ruins. As far as we 
could see through the smoke there was 
not a house, not a store, not a factory 
nor warehouse left. The jagged walls of 
shattered brick and stone buildings alone 
rose from miles of smoldering plain. In the 
Kanagawa railway yard were the skele- 
tons of hundreds of passenger and freight 
cars and the warped ruins of locomotives. 
The railway tracks were twisted like 
serpents. 

Into the city we trudged. Along the 
street from Yokohama Station, from one 
side of which rises the brick wall of the 
elevated electric line into the city, we 
saw the first of the Yokohama dead, lin- 
ing the bottom of the brickwork. These 
had been trapped between the unscalable 
wall and the raging fires sweeping the 
blocks across the street, and they had 
fallen and burned as they fled. 


SCENES ALONG THE BUND 


N the plaza before Sakurakigo sta- 

tion the fury with which the earth- 
quake had torn the city was apparent. The 
macadam here was gashed with great 
cracks, five to ten feet wide and twenty 
feet deep. Scattered about were dead 
men and women, over whose roasted 
corpses had been placed sheets of scorched 
iron. How the ground had fallen away 
was testified to by the crazy positions of 
the bridges, which were sticking up three 
feet above the roads. The granite posts 
of one bridge, some thirty inches across 
at the base, were snapped off, and from 
the jagged end of one fallen post pro- 
truded the feet of a woman. 

Across this bridge, over which so many tourist 
visitors to Japan have jaunted for their first glimpse into 
the Orient, we passed into the ruins of the modern, busi- 
ness section of the port. The brick structure of the Russo- 
Asiatic Bank and the uncompleted block designed as a 
telephone exchange were the only buildings not entirely 
down. The Chartered Bank was still burning as we 
passed, the flames belching from the high cupola. Over 
the débris of shattered brick walls and smashed concrete 
heaped in grotesque ruins was spread a golden snowfall 
of raw silk, scattered from the wrecked silk warehouses 
by the typhoon. 

Carefully we picked our way to the Bund, over ruins, 
past dead dogs and horses, dead children, dead women, 
dead men, dead on every hand, dead crushed dead 
burned, dead drowned. 

A few living walked dazed along the Bund, the sea 
wall of which was gone in many places. Great earth 





cracks, deep depressions and crumpled bumps testified 
to the fury with which this strip of roadway over which 
so many had to pass if they were to have a chance to live 
had writhed eighteen hours before. I gave away a few 
rice cakes, one to a brown spaniel, standing guard over a 
heap of brick and mortar, from which I could not entice 
him. Under that bit of the ruins lay master or mistress, 
who must not be deserted. 

Signs of activity could be seen before the tangled iron 
and stonework that had been the Grand Hotel, at the 
extreme end of the Bund, and here we dragged our weary 
feet. From this point on the Bund launches were being 
run to the foreign ships in the harbor, already jammed 
with refugees, while from a point farther down toward 
the Honmoku shore a Japanese launch was ferrying 
refugees to the Korea Maru. By the time we reached 
these launches only women, children and injured were 
being carried off, the ships being already jammed and the 
immediate danger of death ashore having passed. 


FresH Horrors DvuE To TERRORISTS 


E went to the Japanese launch and finally managed 
to reach the Korea Maru, where we induced the 
wireless operator to take our messages and our money 
and promise to do his best to start the dispatches Ameri- 
ca-ward. The Japanese ship, although she had been 
badly damaged in the earthquake, had taken aboard 
1,800 persons, for the greater part Japanese and Chinese 
women and children. She was short of both food and 
water and the crew was living on quarter rations in order 
to help feed the refugees. I want to emphasize this, inas- 
much as I have heard some foreigners say that the 
Japanese ships took no part in the general rescue work. 
Returning to shore, I ventured a survey into the 
Japanese city, where the sights would have sickened me 
had I by this time not had my nerves and sensibilities 
stunned by all that I had witnessed previously. I walked 
along the banks of canals over which I could have crossed 
on the blackened bodies of the floating dead; I saw heaps 
of tangled dead in what had been small open spaces in 
the streets; I saw many scores who appeared to have died 
with awful suddenness. Some were in the attitude of 
scaling the slopes of the Bluff, whereon the foreign com- 
munity had lived; others were in burned automobiles, with 
hands on driving wheel; others clung with dead hands to 
curbing or stone posts; crisped forms crouched over 
little crisped forms, as mother and babe died together. 
And everywhere was the unforgettable smell of burned 
human flesh. 

From these horrors I retraced the footsteps of death 
back to the open space of reclaimed land upon the harbor 
front from whence the launches had been plying, only to 
face fresh horrors. I came from the dead to see fresh 
death abroad and to realize to what little value human life 
had sunk. I saw to what use were being put the iron bars 
in the hands of Japanese youths. 

In a few of the outermost suburbs of Yokohama some 
houses had escaped the flames and some people, whites as 
well as Japanese, were clinging to their own premises. 
Through these suburbs ghouls were prowling, at first 
believed to be the escaped convicts from the big Yoko- 
hama penitentiary, later known to be fanatical anarchists 
and such convicts and other cutthroats as could be bribed 
into a most dastardly service. These ruffians were loot- 
ing, outraging women and girls and destroying property. 
The first few caught and promptly executed were found 
to be Koreans, of whom there were some thousands of 
laborers in and around Yokohama and near-by towns, 
and swiftly the word was passed that the Koreans had 
risen in revolt and that every Korean and every man 
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unable to give a satisfactory account of himself must be 
killed on sight. 

Before my eyes three men, whether Korean or Japan- 
ese I could not say, were smashed down and their heads 
beaten to pieces. On the reclaimed ground, which I had 
returned to as one place death had overlooked, other 
battered corpses lay scattered about. I examined some 
of these, as unostentatiously as possible, but was unable 
to determine whether they were Koreans or not. I was 
told by an excited Japanese that they were, however. 

The launches to the ships were not running any more; 
I was too dead beat to walk back out of the city, and so, 
after eating some rice cakes and drinking from a well 
that yielded brownish water and contained I knew not 
what of corruption and contagion, I lay down on the 
cindered ground to get my first sleep since the earth- 
quake. Alongside me was a Salvation Army captain, 
who had worked, comforting whomever he found mourn- 
ing and who had given away his last crumb of food and 
his last drop of water. I slept like a log, uncaring who 
was alive and who was dead around me, and waking for 
a moment only when the almost constant earthquakes 
grew violent. 

Of the slaughter of Koreans, of which I saw a little, 
much has been printed that is not so. This is due very 
largely to the fact that the Japanese clapped a censorship 
on the news filed for abroad and forbade any reference to 
the matter in their press at home. Naturally rumors 
flew among the people in Japan and many exaggerations 
found their way to the world through the inevitable under- 
ground channels. The Japanese have not yet learned 
that any censorship except in time of war always defeats 
itself. 

That many Koreans were killed, including a large 
proportion wholly innocent of any wrongdoing, is true, 
but the mob executions were not confined to Koreans. 
Japanese looters were smashed down, killed with bamboo 
spears or old-fashioned Japanese swords as fast as they 
could be found. In Yokohama, among the volunteer 
guards which sprang up and which armed themselves with 
all sorts of weapons, the password for the night was 
“Yama,” meaning “mountain,” to which all who had 
business abroad after dark were supposed to answer 
“Kawa,” meaning “river.” Failure to respond promptly 
with the proper word meant death, and many an inno- 
cent Japanese countryman, hastening to Yokohama or 
Tokyo to search for a lost son or daughter, and many a 
resident of both cities whose accent was of some distant 
province and not clearly understandable to the mobs, 
met swift death. 


“ 


Metnops Employed BY TERRORISTS 


T has been satisfactorily proved that the earthquake 
tore the cover off and precipitated a carefully- 
planned conspiracy of terrorism. When the first reports 
stated that Koreans were using incendiary bombs in 
unburned sections of Yokohama and in the villages about 
the news was regarded as incredible. Where could any 
one in the great confusion find time to manufacture or 
locate a supply of bombs, or secure poison with which to 
contaminate the wells, such as was being told of? But, 
according to reliable testimony of foreigners who saw 
Koreans and other ruffians at work and who helped 
round up looters, bombs in plenty were in use, with the 
kerosene tin to help out should the bomb fail. 

A. W. McLean, who for twelve years until recently 
was one of the Japanese interpreters at the British 
Embassy, Tokyo, and who speaks Japanese like a native 
and understands the native characteristics thoroughly, 
tells me that he watched terrorizers at work. They 
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proceeded through the unburned suburbs in gangs of 
three. The first spied out the neighborhood, saw that the 
coast was clear and marked the house to be bombed; the 
second pitched the bomb, and the third, in the event of 
the house failing to take fire, came behind with bottles of 
kerosene and the torch. Every Korean killed around 
Yokohama had an even twenty-five yen on his person, 
this repeated coincidence being regarded as proof that 
some higher-up had bribed the lawless to carry on the 
bombing. 

The populace generally went mad after the earth- 
quake, and many of the young defenders of hearth and 
home against Korean invasion, finding no foe to try 
their swords upon, slashed at the bodies of the earthquake 
dead. The bodies of some few foreigners were treated this 
way, resulting in a report among foreign refugees that the 
Japanese were murdering foreigners ashore. So far as 
can be known, only one foreigner died from human hands. 

Almost without exception the foreign survivors of the 
disaster speak in the highest praise of the faithfulness of 
their Japanese servants and the uniform kindness of their 
Japanese neighbors. Maids, cooks and chauffeurs gave 
their first attention to saving the lives of their mistresses 
and the white children of the house, many dying in at- 
tempting to drag their employers from ruins or fire. Dur- 
ing the first few days at Kobe, when the ships were bring- 
ing the foreign refugees from Yokohama, tears were in 
many, many eyes as the Americans and British told of 
the heroisms of their Japanese employees. It is certain 
that the catastrophe has brought the foreign community 
of Japan very close in affection to the Japanese people. 
No race could have come out of a terrible affair with 
higher credit to themselves is the unanimous opinion. 

The official class earned vastly less credit. The Navy 
was slow to move to Yokohama’s aid, and the Army was 
enly a little more prompt in taking charge in Tokyo, not 
prompt enough to prevent the insane killing of many 
Koreans and innocent Japanese. Obstacles were placed 
in the way of the rescue work done by the American Navy, 
and the British warships were withdrawn from relief 








The Field of Death, compound of Army Clothing Factory. Honjo, Tokyo, where 32,800 seeking safety were suffocated: 
The lettered sticks erected beside one pile are Japanese grave marks 


work very early, in the face of official rebuffs. Japanese 
wireless operators jammed the air and prevented foreign 
ships in Japanese waters from communicating with each 
other, while the censorship ashore blocked the work of 
the press correspondents and made possible the circula- 
tion of exaggerations. 

I have not visited the Kamakura section, nor the Isu 
Peninsula, where the earthquake was worst. Eye-wit- 
nesses tell of tae town of Mainazura, with its 2,000 inhab- 
itants, being pitched bodily out to sea, without a survivor; 
of miles of railway track shifted from a quarter to half a 
mile; of mountains filling valleys and of forests com- 
pletely disappearing. 

In famous Kamakura, the Dai Butsu—the Great 
Buddha colossus of bronze—gazes across a plain of ashes, 
the massive bronze itself shifted from the seat it has oc- 
cupied for the past twelve hundred years. The Imperial 
villa at Hayama is a wreck, with hundreds of lesser 
villas and thousands of homes of humble fishermen. The 
great naval station at Yokosuka is wiped out. 

How many died in the great quake and fire? None 
knows as yet and the world at large will never know. 
Already it is apparent that the Japanese authorities are 
not going to let the world know how deep is the wound 
inflicted upon the nation. 

Japan is trying to hide her wounds and to turn a 
brave face toward the world. Japanese pride will not 
admit a mortal injury, any more than Japanese pride will 
accept with any show of thanks the presence of American 
military hospital units on Japanese soil, or the American 
Red Cross working independently of the Japan Red 
Cross. It may be a foolish pride, but it is a sentiment that 
has to be reckoned with. 

Japan as a nation has a heart overflowing with grati- 
tude to America for her promptness in giving relief. The 
Japanese people know now, whatever may be the official 
attitude, that America is the true friend of Japan, and 
that truth, borne home to Japanese hearts, is one of the 
benefits the world will reap from the ruins of the earth- 
quake and the horrors of the fires. 











New Light on the Most Tragic Royal Romance in Modern Times 


The Mystery at Meyerling 


Being the truth of the historic double suicide of Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria and Baroness 
Mary Vetsera, now fully revealed for the first time in long-secret official documents and 
police reports of the Imperial Palace in Vienna, and in the private letters and con- 
fessions of Emperor Francis Joseph, of Baroness Mary Vetsera, of her mother 
and brother, and of the Countess Larisch, who brought the lovers together. 


N the morning of By Joseph Szebenyei scandal should be allowed to 


January 30, 1880, shadow the Imperial House 
Rudolph, Crown resulted in utter confusion of 


. ‘ Illustrations by A. Leyden 
Prince of Austria, ’ ’ the real facts of the case. 


was found dead in the royal hunting lodge at Meyerling There were very few people who knew the details of 
with the Baroness Mary Vetsera dead by his side. The the tragedy, and the few eyewitnesses remained silent. 
baroness was a beautiful girl in her teens. Hence, even men who were in the entourage of the 


In the early hours of the afternoon, extra editions of Emperor did not know the facts. Baron Margutti, for 
the newspapers startled the public with the news—and _ instance, former chief aide-de-camp of the Emperor, was 


gave “heart failure” as the cause. The baroness on the wrong track in his widely-read book, 
did not appear in the reports. See ae” “About the Old Emperor.” According to 









Baron Margutti, the Crown Prince was 


It was surprising that, although the 
shot in the forest of Meyerling by his 


finding of the girl’s body had been suc- 











cessfully suppressed, nobody believed a ee, en gamekeeper when he was returning to 
the official explanation of “heart 44 - ™ the castle after having spent some 
failure.” Persistent gossip that 49 ~~ time with the gamekeeper’s wife. 

the Crown Prince had not dieda $f Ve Still other stories have it that 


Baroness Mary Vetsera, in a 
jealous fit, attempted to kill the 
Crown Prince only to be shot 


natural death sprang up in b hage e 
every stratum of society. 

Two days afterward the y 
Government was compelled f by him in self-defense; or 
to withdraw the first version Bg a a that, in the course of an orgy 
of the death. A short an- e a. * as at Meyerling Castle, the 
nouncement appeared in the | ve Crown Prince was killed 
Vienna and the Budapest with a champagne bottle 
newspapers to the effect thrown at his head by a 
that Crown Prince Ru- friend. 
dolph had committed sui- 
cide. It was stated at the 
same time that he had 
given many indications re- 
cently that his nerves were 
seriously unstrung, so that 
it was a matter beyond 
doubt that the suicide wa’s 
the consequence of tem- 
porary insanity. 

The two contradicting 
versions of the death, pub- 
lished within forty-eight 
hours, and the utter disbe- 
lief of the public that there 
was anything wrong with the 
nerves of their beloved Crown 
Prince, produced a fertile field 
for the invention of all sorts of 
romantic stories which have per- 
sisted to thisday. Indeed, the actual 
facts were so astonishingly well drama of Meyerling Castle. 
guarded that, up to the present All these documents Emperor 
time, not one of the innumerable Francis Joseph himself collected im- 
published accounts has revealed a ‘ P.& A, mediately after the affair and handed 
truthfully the whole story of this #hote to Count Taafe, his trusted Minister 
sensational drama. The will of Baroness Mary Vetsera, youthful heroine President, who secreted them in the 
Emperor Francis Joseph that no of the Meyerling tragedy special archives of the Imperial 









DocuMENTARY EvIDENCE 


UT now at last the 
original private docu- 
ments and letters that tell 
the complete and true story 
of the sensational affair 
can be given to the public. 
Among them are letters 
and documents emanating 
from the mother of Baro- 
ness Mary Vetsera, from 
Emperor Francis Joseph, 
from Baroness Mary Vetsera 
herself, from Baron Laszlo 
Vetsera, brother of the latter. 
With the aid of this docu- 
mentary evidence it is possible 
to present, for the first time, the 
plain truth about the historic love- 
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FROM VIENNA. 
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PRINCE RUDOLF A SUICIDE.| * 
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Contemporary Reports 
HE pride of the ill-fated House of Hapsburg, 
on the one hand, and the cheap romancing 
of yellow journalism, on the other, have conspired 
for three decades to shroud in utter confusion the 
actual events leading to the historic suicide of 
Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria and his sweet- 

heart, the Baroness Mary Vetsera. 

MecC.ure's is this month able to disclose in 
quotations from the secret archives of the Imperial 
Palace in Vienna the real facts of this romantic 
and world-famous tragedy. 





of the Meyerling Affair 

You will find this narrative absorbing not only 
because it puts straight at last an intensely dra- 
matic bit of history, but also because of the inti- 
mate human interest in the letters and documents. 

Above are reproduced clippings from editions 
of New York newspapers published on the days 
following the tragedy, containing the earlier mis- 
leading accounts that were given to the press. 
For three months following the event, cable dis- 
patches brought the wildest versions of the story, 
remote from the facts as here disclosed. 








House. Since the downfall of the House of Hapsburg, 
and as a result of disorganized conditions in Vienna, all 
these documents have been unearthed, except the futile 
letter written by the Crown Prince to the Po™e, asking 
him to dissolve his marriage with the Crow. Princess 
Stefanie, to enable him to marry Baroness Mary Vetsera, 
and the reply of the Pope. It is unlikely that these two 
documents will ever see daylight, but I am now able to 
present the others to the readers of McCture’s. Never 


have dusty archives given up official documents telling 
so romantic a story! 

From these private papers we learn that Baroness 
Mary Vetsera, seventeen-year-old society beauty of 
Vienna, had been in intimate relationship with the Crown 
Prince for three months before the famous tragedy, yet 
her mother was ignorant of the fact that Mary had even 


met Rudolph until the very day of the catastrophe! 

It was indeed very hard on Baroness Helen Vetsera, 
the mother of Mary, that, in addition to losing her 
beloved daughter, she had to fight to clear her name from 
the calumnies promptly directed against her and her 
family. Her letters addressed to the Emperor reveal her 
distress. Remember that she had meekly obeyed an order 
of the Emperor to leave Vienna on the day the tragedy 
became known and, with a heavy heart, had submitted 
to the request not to be present at the funeral of her 
daughter. Meanwhile, Mary’s body, scantily dressed 
and covered with blood, had been handed over to the 
male relatives of the family, namely, Count George 
Stockau and Alexander Baltazzi, with orders from the 
Emperor that it was to be conveyed that very night in a 
cab, in a sitting posture, to the neighboring monastery at 
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Heiligenkreuz and there buried without any religious 
ceremony. 

Toward the end of March, the Baroness Helen Vetsera 
returned to Vienna and a month or so later addressed a 
letter to the Emperor. reading in part as follows: 


“ FIV His Imperial and A postolic Roval Majesty, 

T Baroness Helen Vetsera, Imperial and Royal 

Ambassador's widow, begs for gracious consideration 
of her humble self-justification. 


Imperial and Royal Majesty: 


In my deeply desperate position, I take refuge before 
your Majesty’s feet, to ask for your merciful protection 
and mercy for myself and children. 

The pains which I have suffered since the death of 
my daughter make me worthy of your Majesty’s compas- 
sion. Without being able to see my poor child again, I 
had to leave Vienna, I had to deprive myself of every con- 
solation and expression of sympathy and I had to bear in 
my dumb desperation the most terrible suffering ever 
meted out to a mother’s heart. I could not console my- 
self by complaining to others about my sufferings and I 
remained dumb even when untrue accusations were spread 
broadcast against my children and self. 

At last, in the middle of March, when I could not 
withstand any longer the irresistible longing to see the 
last resting place of my poor daughter, I made the awful 
discovery on my return to Vienna that everywhere I was 
viewed with a disquieting suspicion and that even the 


leading circles treated me as though I were a guilty party. 

My shock was indescribable. My brother (trans- 
lator’s. explanation: the already named Alexander 
Baltazzi) had already, some time ago, in the early days of 
the false accusations, called on the Prime Minister 
(Count Taafe) with the request that he speak to your 
Majesty regarding the matter, as it cannot fit in with your’ 
Majesty’s gracious objects that I and my children should 
be persecuted. 

Count Taafe promised my brother that he would 
transmit my request to your Majesty, but I have never 
received a reply from him. 

The position into which I then drifted caused me ex- 
cruciating suffering. I saw my honor and my children’s 
future threatened and lost if I did not succeed in tearing 
up the accumulating net of lies. 

My warmest wish would have been that, in the first 
case, I told your Majesty faithfully everything I knew 
of what had happened and then left it to your Majesty’s 
merciful decision as to what I could use out of all this 
for my own defense. When, however, all my steps to 
this end remained fruitless and the terrible calumnies 
spread more and more as my constant silence appeared 
to be an authoritative confirmation of the accusations, I 
could not find any other means to defend myself and my 
poor children than to have printed a few copies of my 
Defense, to be distributed in my immediate circle with 
the object of stop] ving the libels. 

These copies, however, have been confiscated by the 
police as if there had been in them an attack against your 
Majesty. It is due to this that I humbly bow before 











The Crown Prince and Mary first interchanged glances at the races, and thereafter sought to see each other 
and smile at every race meeting 
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your Majesty’s feet, begging your Majesty 
to render me justice and to free me of all 
suspicions. 

I thought I could freely com- 
plain in my defense about what 
has been done to me and to my 
poor dead child and I also 
thought I was justified in 
making my bitter complaint 
about the treatment—by 
the order of the Imperial 
Master of Ceremonies— 
of the body of my un- 
fortunate child. My 
principal object was, first 
of all, to justify myself 
in the eyes of your Ma- 
jesty and to seek the at- 
tention of your Majesty 
to my complaints. 

Begging the mercy of 
your Majesty for myself 
and my children with 
great reverence, I pray 
that your Imperial and 
Royal Majesty may 
graciously and mercifully 
listen to my humble self-jus- 
tification and will extend your 
high protection to me and to 
my children in our predicament. 
(Signed) Baroness Helen Vetsera.’ 


EMPEROR REPLIES TO BAr- 
ONESS VETSERA’S PLEA 


TH 


N July ro, 1889, a messenger 

handed to Baroness Helen 
Vetsera the Emperor's reply to her 
plea, written by Count Paar, his 
Chief of Staff. The text of the original letter, as 
found in the archives, is: 

“Baroness: 

His Majesty the Emperor, having taken note of your 
letter in which you ask for consideration of your ‘Self- 
justification,’ and in which you further ask satisfaction 
and protection, His Majesty has been pleased to entrust 
me to send a reply to you. 

His Majesty has repelled from the first moment the 
thought that you might be guilty of having knowingly 
contributed to anything that caused the awful mis- 
fortune. 

The unexpected and terrible way in which the catas- 
trophe occurred accounts for the variety of attempts to 
supply explanations and it is due to this that from so 
many sides accusations have sprung up round your 
person, Baroness. 

Whether your decision to step before the public 
with your statement of defense was wise, whether 
the contents of the statement can be reconciled in every 
respect with the respect due to the dead and to their 
living relatives and whether the publishing of it would 
fulfill the aim desired, should remain undecided on this 
occasion. Without this step, without sacrificing your 
child, truth would have been victorious in the end and 
the sin would have become exposed. 

You are asking from His Majesty satisfaction for the 
disgrace you have suffered and justice on account of the 
behavior of ‘leading’ circles who are ceaselessly slighting 
you. 

Leaving out of consideration that this behavior has 
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Quaint photograph of Countess Larisch, 
who brought the lovers together 
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originated alone, without any influencing, 


~ . ° 
sia ; and not considering also that you have 
% ; 


left me quite in the dark as to the form 
the satisfaction should take, you 
have already tried to obtain this 
satisfaction through the print- 
ing of your ‘defense,’ which 
had become known to those 
leading circles. 
However much His Ma- 
jesty feels with you over 
the slights that have 
touched your sorrowful 
mother’s heart respect- 
ing the funeral arrange- 
ments of your unfortu- 
nate daughter, the un- 
speakable shock caused 
by the misfortune, the 
necessary quick arrange- 
ments and the fact that 
they could not be post- 
poned have also to be 
taken somewhat into ac- 
count. 
ek Lastly, in reference to 
the highest protection which 
you beg for your children, the 
Baroness can be convinced em- 
phatically that this protection 
will never be missing in the 
future, if guiltlessly, serious need 
should arise for the same. 

Now His Majesty wishes to give 
you, Baroness, the well-meaning 
advice, that you should bear the 
heavy blow inflicted by the Almighty 
with quiet resignation. 

Allow me, Baroness, that I 
should remain on this occasion, 
Yours respectfully, (Signed) Count Edward Paar.” 

The Baroness’ printed “defense,”’ to which both she 
and the Emperor refer in their letters, is to be found 
in the archives and reads as follows: 
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THE “DEFENSE” OF BARONESS HELEN VETSERA 

“Under the first distressing influence of the Meyerling 
catastrophe it was impossible for those who were affected 
by it most closely to see the complete truth. Immediately 
after the sad tragedy a close veil was placed over the 
happenings and no one, not even the nearest relatives of 
the victims, were allowed to look through this veil. 

“The truth, however, is longing for daylight and it has 
eventually to be disclosed—if for no other reason than to 
insure that the terrible misfortune should not cast its 
shadow on innocent people. 

“In the last days of January, before the seventeen- 
year-old Baroness Mary Vetsera was prevailed upon to 
run away from her mother’s house, the mother had not 
even had the slightest idea that her daughter was in the 
habit of meeting the Crown Prince, and she even did not 
know that her daughter knew him personally. 

“On January the 28th the lady companion of the 
Baroness reported the following to her mistress: 

“*Toward the evening yesterday I was at the skating 
rink with the Baroness. When we left there Miss Mary 
persuaded me to accompany her to a fortune teller, with 
whom she said she had an urgent and secret appointment.’ 

“At the same time the companion reported that on 
January the 15th she had accompanied the Baroness to 
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Countess Larisch 


Rodeck’s—a__— well- 
known jewelry firm 
in Vienna at the 
time — where she 
purchased a_ gold 
cigarette case. She 
arranged for some- 
thing to be engraved 


on the case — the 
companion did not 
know what — and 


left the store, stat- 
ing that she would 
send her maid for 
the gold cigarette 
case. Baroness Mary 
had made her com- 


panion promise that she would not tell her mother any- 
thing about this matter and, as she thought the pur- 
chase was intended for some surprise, she willingly 
promised not to divulge anything about it. When, 
however, she had to accompany Mary to the fortune 
teller, she became anxious, and the whole matter began 


to be unpleasant to her. 


mention now both 
events. 

“The Baroness 
then pressed her 
daughter to disclose 
the truth about the 
matter, and after 
persuasion and 
threats she con- 
fessed that she had 
bought the cigarette 
case for the Crown 
Prince and that she 
had already sent it 
to him, but anony- 
mously, so that he 
could not suspect 
who the sender was. 

“The Baroness, 
then very much an- 
noyed about the 
matter, censored her 
daughter severely. 
She told her of the 
scandal it would 
cause merely to have 
her name coupled 
with that of the 
Crown Prince. She, 
not yet seventeen, 
together with the 
married Imperial 
Prince! 

“At the com- 
mand of her mother, 
the Baroness Mary 
opened her iron 
jewel box in which 
a cigarette case was 
found, made out of 


steel, with a sap- 


phire ornament and 


She thought it her duty to 
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present from the 
Crown Prince and 
had given it to the 
Baroness Mary be- 
cause the latter 
adored the Crown 
Prince so much—— 

“The Baroness 
was reassured about 
this, as she assumed 
that Countess 
Larisch would cor- 
roborate what her 
daughter said. Re- 
specting the will, the 
other remarked that 
it is a work of youth- 
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Count Taafe 


ful empty-headedness and everybody would laugh at her 


for writing such stupidity. 


“The Baroness Mary appeared very pale after this 
scene and looked exhausted and lost in thought. 

“In the afternoon, however, she became livelier and 
fresher and accompanied her mother for the usual after- 
noon’s walk from which they returned together after five 





At the door a manservant waited while the Baroness Marv hurried 


out of the Palace 


the name of Rudolph engraved on it. There was also a 
will in the box dated January 18, 1889. On being ques- 
tioned about this, Baroness Mary told her mother that 
she received this cigarette case from Countess Larisch; 
the Countess had received it, she added, last summer as a 


in the evening. 

“One hour after- 
ward the mother 
was looking for her 
daughter in her 
room, but could not 
find her. 

“She had disap- 
peared from the 
house. 

‘After Mary’s 
disappearance _ the 
Baroness  Vetsera 
made inquiries from 
the servants and, 
from the informa- 
tion received, she 
thought that her 
daughter had 
thoughtlessly de- 
cided to look up 
alone the Countess 
Larisch who had re- 
turned just about 
that time to Vienna 
from her journey 
abroad. 

“The Baroness 
Helen Vetsera there- 
upon at once hurried 
to the Grand Hotel, 
where she learned 
from the porter that 
the Countess had 
just driven away, 
accompanied by 
Mary, to Salesianer 
Street. So she left 
at once to return 
home where she 
again found _ her 
daughter and the 


Cuuntess, the former lying in bed, dead pale, speechless, 
with a veritable attack of the nerves. 

“Her eldest daughter, Hanna, told her mother that 
her sister Mary on her return collapsed in the room, after 
which she undressed her and put her to bed with the 
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assistance of the 
Countess. 

‘*Countess 
Larisch turned to- 
ward the mother: 

““What have 
you done to this 
girl? I wrote to her 
that it was impos- 
sible for me to call 
here today and when 
she asked me the 
second time I sent 
her word that I 
could not come, as I 
had to be with the 
Empress this even- 
ing at seven. Shortly afterward she sauntered into my 
room at the hotel and threw the cigarette case I gave 
her as a present, at my head, with the words, “There, take 
it back, I am going straight into the Danube.’ Having 
said this, she collapsed in the same way as she did later 
on here. I managed to put her somehow on her feet and 
brought her back here and I told her that I wondered 
what her mother 
would say on finding 
out that she had left 
home alone.’ 

“Quite a flow of 
questions and an- 
swers started after 
this. Baroness Vet 
sera asked the 
Countess Larisch 
what else she knew 
about what had hap- 
pened. She told the 
Countess at the same 
time about the gold 
cigarette case, sug- 
gesting that she had 
a strong suspicion 
about Mary’s maid, 
a very quiet woman 
who answered all 
her questions with 
the words, ‘I do not 
know anything 
about this.’ 

“The Countess 
Larisch then stated 
that she had made 
a present to Mary 
of the steel cigarette 
case, but did not 
know anything 
about the gold one. 

“Now the Bar- 
oness spoke about 
her anxieties con- 
cerning the matter, 
and Countess Lar- 
isch, after a few 
moments’ thinking, 
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Crown Prince Rudolph 


said: The Baroness secretly visits a fortune teller to learn what the future 


holds for her 


see 


Rudolph is 
nowadays always very gracious to me. [I shall write 
him telling him that I want to speak to him, and I shall 
then easily learn from him whether he received the case 
at all and whether he suspects from whom it came. But 
now I must hurry to the Burg—the Palace where the 
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Emperor and Em- 
press lived—as I do 
not want to be late 
for dinner.’ 

“Toward noon 
the next day—Jan- 
uary 4th—Countess 
Larisch again called 
and related that the 
Crown Prince had 
responded to her 
letter at once and 
had called on her 
that morning. Ac- 
cording to the 
Countess’ narrative, Princess Stephanie, Rudolph’s wife 
she told him a long 
story about a married friend of hers who had sent him the 
gold cigarette case and now desired its return for fear of 
getting into trouble. This the Crown Prince ridiculed. 
At any rate, she assured the Baroness, the Crown Prince 
had not the slightest inkling that Mary was the sender of 
the case. 

“Afterward Countess Larisch offered to call during 
the next day with 
Mary at the jew- 
eler’s to transfer the 
account of the gold 
cigarette case to her 
name so that Mary 
could not be im- 
plicated, in case any 
one chose to make 
inquiries about it. 

“This plan ap- 
pealed to the Baron- 
ess and it was at 
once decided that 
Countess Larisch 
should call for 
Mary the next day 
at half past ten to 
go with her to Ro- 
deck’s for the pur- 
pose of transferring 
the account to the 
name of the 
Countess. 

‘“*‘Next day, 
punctually at the 
appointed time, 
Countess Larisch ar- 
rived at the Vetsera 
Palace and departed 
a few minutes later 
with Mary. The 
girl never returned 
to her mother’s 
house.” 

Let us interrupt 
at this point the 
quotations from the 
Baroness’ defense, 
in order to learn 
how the love affair 
had first sprung up 
between Rudolph and Mary, and to see how Countess 
Larisch’s own version of the events that led up t» the 
tragedy corroborates that signed by Mary’s mother. 

Countess Larisch, it must be explained, was the niece 
of the Empress Elizabeth, mother of the Crown Prince 
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“Today I have to make a confession,” writes the Baroness Mary to her friend Hermine. 
“I was with Rudolph last night at the Burg 


Rudolph. She enjoyed the full confidence of the Empress 
Elizabeth and she often acted as a go-between in the 
Empress’ love intrigues. 

Countess Larisch’s part in these questionable chapters 
of the Empress’s life was ethically and morally unen- 
viable, but it is not surprising that after such schooling 
the Countess proved an eager and ready helper in the 
intrigue into which her cousin the Crown Prince drifted. 
It has oftgn been asserted that the Countess deliberately 
planned to bring the beautiful Baroness Mary Vetsera 
into the path of the Crown Prince, because she wished to 
avenge her disappointment that the Crown Prince had 
not married her. She knew that Rudolph was unhappy 
with his wife Stephanie, the daughter of Leopold, King 
of Belgium, whom he had been forced to marry for 
reasons of State. She also knew that Rudolph was easy- 
going, very impressionable and very fond of the com- 
pany of beautiful women. The period of flirtation 





between her and the Crown 
Prince gave her sufficient 
opportunity to study him 
at close quarters and yet 
she never divined that he 
was capable of loving as 
profoundly as he ultimately 
loved the Baroness Vetsera. 

After Rudolph’s mar- 
riage the Countess’ very 
slender hopes of ever be- 
coming the Crown Princess 
were shattered. She mar- 
ried Count George Larisch, 
only to have the marriage 
dissolved. One of her chil- 
dren committed — suicide 
under the influence of the 
part played by his mother 
in the Meyerling tragedy. 

It is illuminating to 
follow Countess Larisch’s 
story, and it is not difficult 
to discern her effort to in- 
criminate others in order 
to clear herself from her 
responsibility for bringing 
the two lovers together. 

“From time to time,” 
Countess Larisch writes, 
“T used to turn up at the 
Vetsera Palace and ‘Little 
Mary,’ as her friends used 
to call her, was very much 
attached to me. 

“One morning in the 
spring of 1888 I arrived at 
the Vetsera Palace about 
half an hour before break- 
fast and as I wished to 
speak to Mary and her 
sister Hanna before break- 
fast I walked into their 
room without being an- 
nounced. 

“As I quietly opened 





the door, excited voices 
struck my ear. 
** “Good day, little 


Mary!’ I said. 

“On hearing my voice, 
the young girl looked up 
from her desk, and when 
she recognized me she threw herself into my arms and 
repeatedly kissed me. 

“The face of Mary Vetsera lives ineffaceably in my 
memory. She was not tall, her slender figure and full 
chest made her look older than sixteen; little vivacious 
red lips covered tiny white teeth—which I used to call 
mice teeth—and I have never seen such soulful eyes, such 
long eyelashes and such well-drawn eyebrows. Her 
dark-brown hair was very long, her hands and feet small. 

“ ‘Oh, Marie!’ shouted Mary after the kisses. ‘How 
glad I am to see you again.’ 

“ “Tell me what happened?’ I asked. ‘Your eyes are 
shining from rage. Have you had a row with Hanna?’ 

“Mary is a stupid child,’ remarked Hanna, ‘and she 
is on the right road to lose the little sense she still has.’ 

“What is it all about?’ I asked again. 

“ ‘You would never believe it,’ said Hanna, ‘that one 
could be so silly. Imagine! She is madly in love with the 
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What do you say to such brainlessness! 


Crown Prince! 
And she does not even suspect how. ridiculous she ap- 
pears!’ 

“The eyes of Mary became more brilliant, but she 
never uttered a word. 

“Hanna continued: ‘For the love she feels for you, 
you can thank the fact that you are related to Rudolph. 


She makes herself believe that you resemble him. ‘Tell 
her what he eats and what he drinks, she will be interested 
tremendously.’ 

*“‘And whom does it concern, after all, if I give myself 
the pleasure to admire the Crown Prince?’ she said lan- 
guidly and somewhat challengingly. ‘It provides enjoy- 
ment for me to worship somebody who is quite different 
from all other men. Prince Miguel of Braganza related 
very many interesting things about him.’ 

“Breakfast being announced, the 
tunately ended.”’ 

In the subsequent conversation with Mary on this 
morning, Countess Larisch states that she “was very 
much amused by Mary’s ceaseless questions about the 
Crown Prince, as I did not consider the Crown Prince a 
man who could win the interest of a young girl.” 


argument for- 


Tue Countess LAriscu Acts AS INTERMEDIARY 


BOUT ten days later, at a subsequent meeting between 
Mary and the Countess, the latter claims that Mary 
entrusted to her in confidence the information that she 
got acquainted with the Crown Prince by boldly writing 
him a letter to tell of her love. 

But the letters of Mary to her friend—now uncovered 
—crystallize beyond doubt the fact that the first meeting 
between her and the Crown Prince and a number of those 
that followed, as well, were in fact brought about through 
the intervention of Countess Larisch. 

While, for reasons easily understood, Countess 
Larisch in her book takes great pains to wash her hands 
of the charge of having brought the two lovers together, 
it appears from the newly discovered documents that she 
did in fact act as intermediary from the start, and she 
does not make a secret of her subsequent activities in 
assisting the two in their meetings. 

She admits having taken Mary out to the Prater to 
meet the Crown Prince, of having gone with her to get 
her photograph taken to present to Rudolph, of having 
taken Mary to the Opera though she knew Mary’s only 
object was “‘to enjoy the surprise on the face of Rudolph’s 
wife when she notices me in your box.”” And she admits, 
also, that it would have been her unquestionable duty to 
speak to Mary’s mother when she realized the serious 
trend things had taken. 

How these various meetings between the Crown 
Prince and Baroness Mary were brought about with 
the help of the Countess Larisch is easily gathered from 
the mass of secret documents now unearthed. 

Mary’s adoration for Crown Prince Rudolph first 
became intense when, at the horse races in the spring and 
summer of 1888, the girl thought she noticed that the 
Crown Prince was looking at her incessantly. She did 
not mention this to any one with her at the time, though 
she confided it in a letter to her trusted girl friend. 

There was some break in the intensity of this adora- 
tion as Mary was taken by her mother to England, where 
they stayed for several months. On her return to Vienna, 
she felt she must make up for lost time. 

But she was so circumspect in her intercourse with 
the members of her family that they did not even suspect 
the intensity of her devotion. The incidents at the races 
and at the Court Theatre, where the Crown Prince and 
Mary exchanged glances, were not considered to be 
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anything out of the ordinary and, as no one suspected 
that the two knew each other or had ever exchanged a 
word with each other, Baroness Mary succeeded in de- 
ceiving her people practically until the day of the tragedy. 

Mary’s letters to her friend Hermine and her conver- 
sations with her lady companion were divulged to the 
authorities only under terrific pressure, and were 
promptly secreted in the archives from which they have 
only lately been obtained. 

It is interesting to follow in the letters and records of 
these conversations the effect that the Crown Prince's 
attention had on Mary. Whenever she saw him, she 
mentioned it to her lady companion. 

“T saw the Crown Prince today. 
handsome.” She often added, when she saw him in the 
Prater—a wood just outside Vienna: “He greeted me so 
nicely with his beautiful eyes.”’ 

Before she went to England she seemed very downcast 
to her trusted companion. She was thinking of simulat- 
ing an illness so that she could stay at home! She cried 
when she said farewell to her companion. When the 
latter advised her to get rid of her infatuation for the 
Crown Prince, as the whole thing was futile, she replied 
that she would never love anybody else. When she 
returned from England she said, “Do not think for a 
moment that I have forgotten him. I love him now ever 
so much more.” 

She was very happy when, at the next horse race, the 
Crown Prince again appeared and gazed at her for some 
time. She remarked afterward to her companion that she 
thought the Crown Prince frequented the races on her 
account, since before then he had seldom been seen at a 
race. She also remarked on the conspicuously friendly 
way in which he saluted her and on his habit of driving 
three times through the Prater, whereas before he only 
drove through once. “And,” she added, “‘he drives so 
close to our carriage that I cannot help blushing and it 
has such an influence on me that I cannot see or hear on 
these occasions. I become dazed!” 

Toward the end of October, 1888, the Baroness re- 
ceived a registered letter from the Crown Prince, the 
contents of which she confided to her companion. It 
was his lively longing, he declared, to speak to her, and 
therefore he would like to meet her in the Prater. She 
told her companion that of course this would be impos- 
sible because she could not go away from home alone 


He looked very 


Tue First MEETING BETWEEN MARY AND RUDOLPH 
N ARY then wrote and wired to Countess Larisch 

begging that she come to Vienna and get permis- 
sion from her mother for her to stay with the Countess 
for an afternoon. The Crown Prince also wrote to 
Countess Larisch to the same end and, as a result, the 
Countess arrived in Vienna, called on the Baroness Helen 
Vetsera, and told her that she would like to have Mary 
help her in her shopping. She prevailed upon the senior 
Baroness Vetsera to permit her daughter to go out with 
her that afternoon. And it was then that the first 
meeting between the Crown Prince and Baroness Mary 
Vetsera took place. 

This meeting is described in 
girl friend to whom she had 
adoration for the Crown Prince. 
written to her friend Hermine 
words: 

“T cannot live if I cannot see him and talk to him. Do 
not wear yourself out in counseling me, dear Hermine. 
I know that everything you say is right and good, but I 
cannot help it. I cannot do otherwise. I have two 
women friends. 


Mary’s own letter to the 
previously confided her 
Not long before she had 
about Rudolph in these 


You, who are working for my spiritual 
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happiness, and the Countess Larisch, who is working for 
my moral misfortune.” 

Her friend had replied at once, warning her severely 
that she should not take another step on this path as it 
would lead to disaster. But it was too late. The fatal 
step had already been taken, and immediately afterward 
Mary wrote the following lively letter about it: 

“You are receiving from me today a letter saturated 
with happiness because I was at his place today. Count- 
ess Larisch took me there on the pretext that we were 
going out to do some shopping. We went first to ‘Adele’ 
to be photographed. It is meant for him, naturally. 
Then we proceeded to the back of the Grand Hotel where 
Bratfisch—the Crown Prince’s trusted driver—was 
waiting for us in his cab. We virtually buried our faces 
in our furs and then, at a fast 
pace, we were driven to the Burg 

-the Palace—where the Crown 
Prince lives. Behind a small iron 
door, a manservant waited for us, 
who led us up dark stairs and 
through numerous rooms until at 
last we stopped before a room 
into which we were shown. 

“On entering, a black bird flew 
toward my head. I believe it was 
a sort of raven. From the neigh- 
boring room a voice was heard 
saying, ‘Please enter, ladies. I 
am here!’ We went into this 
room. The Countess introduced 
me and we were soon absorbed in 
a Viennese conversation. At last 
he said, ‘I wish to speak with the 
Countess on a private matter,’ 
and the two retired to the adjoin- 
ing room. In the meantime I 
looked at everything closely. On 
the writing desk was a revolver 
and a skull. I took the skull into 
my hands and examined it from 
all sides. 

“Suddenly he entered and, in a frightened manner, 
took the skull from my hands. When I told him that I 
was not afraid of the skull, he smiled. When we took 
leave, he himself led us through the dark room and down 
the staircase and spoke to the Countess Larisch in these 
words: ‘Bring her again, please, at the earliest possible 
moment.’ ” 

At the end of her letter, Baroness Mary wrote: 

“You must swear that you will not mention the 
contents of this letter to any one, neither to Hanna—her 
sister—nor to my mother, because, if either of these two 
found out anything, I would have to kill myself.” 


THE CROWN PRINCE AND MARY MEET AGAIN 


HE first meeting with the Crown Prince took place 

on November 3rd, 1888, the day on which the 
photographs mentioned in the letter were ordered. Mary 
nerself wrote this date on the photograph she gave to 
her lady companion with the words, “On this day I was, 
for the first time, with the Crown Prince.” 

The next letter written to Hermine, the trusted friend, 
contains the following passage: 

“Countess Larisch is out of town and I cannot see 
him, therefore, and my longing is indescribable. I can- 
not wait for the day when the Countess returns. She has 
promised to be back soon, however, and now I am count- 
ing the hours as, since I know him, my love has become 
greater. I am torturing myself day and night as to how 





Elizabeth of Bavaria, late Empress of Austria, 
mother of Crown Prince Rudolph 


I can see him again, but this is impossible without the 
aid of Countess Larisch.” 

According to her lady companion, only a few days 
elapsed before Mary, in the company of Countess Larisch, 
again left home to visit the Crown Prince. Whether the 
Countess remained with Mary at the Burg is not known, 
thought it is a fact that the Countess brought her home 
in the evening. 

After this second interview the exchange of letters 
between the Crown Prince and Baroness Mary was con- 
ducted in the following manner, at the request of the 
Crown Prince. Mary addressed her letters to his butler, 
sending them by a messenger. Her first reply to the 
Crown Prince’s letter was addressed direct to him, but 
after this he advised the above method as the safer one. 
The letters of the Crown Prince, 
on the other hand, were addressed 
to Mary’s lady companion. 

The chatty letters of Baroness 
Mary to her friend Hermine 
keep us well informed of the sub- 
sequent developments. Early in 
January she tells her friend of the 
engagement ring she received from 
the Crown Prince with the letters 
“IT. L. V. B. 1. D. T.” engraved on 
it. She did not know the meaning 
of these initials, but in her next 
letter, after a meeting with the 
Crown Prince, she was able to tell 
her friend that the letters stood 
for the following: “Jn Liebe ve- 
reint bis in den Tod’—United in 
Love until Death. 

She considered herself very 
happy and told her friend of 
another secret: the receipt of a 
médaillon—locket—from Rudolph 
which hung from her neck on a 
thin chain. Inside there was a 
plain piece of linen with a drop 
of blood, “from his veins.”” She 
wore it constantly, but in order to do so she pretended 
that it was a present from Countess Larisch. 

In another letter she wrote: 

“Tf we could live in a hut together, how happy I 
would be. We always talk about this and the talk alone 
is sufficient to make me happy. Alas, it cannot be! If 
I could give him my life to make him happy I would do it 
with pleasure. Life would not trouble me much. 

“Tell me, Hermine, if ever I have to hide myself from 
the world, if people despise me, you will take me to you, 
will you not? You will not despise me.”’ 

She did not heed the entreaties of Hermine to stop 
the dangerous affair. Once she replied that she could not 
help it, that her love was greater than her will power and 
she could not believe that Hermine would be such a bad 
friend as to desire the shattering of the happiness of two 
people. She consistently returns to the request that 
Hermine should not give her away. 

“Tf it were found out, we both would retire to a place 
not known to other people and after a few happy hours 
would meet our death together. But, no! He must not 
die. He must live for his people and everything that 
surrounds him must be pomp and glory. 

“Hermine, if you wrote anything to Hanna or mother 
you would only precipitate the disaster.” 

Toward the middle of January she wrote: 

“Today I havg to make a confession about which you 
are bound to be angry. I was with him last night between 
seven and nine o’clock. We both lost our heads and we 
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are each others now in body and soul. I hope I shall not 
have to go to the ball on Saturday, so that I can go to 
him instead.” 

This letter, which she sent to Germany, where Her- 
mine was now staying, was not dated, but it is beyond 
doubt that it was written on January 14th or that it was 
started on that day, as the date of January 13th is marked 
conspicuously in Mary’s diary, wherein she marked every 
day on which she met the Crown Prince. 

“On this day she asked to be allowed to stay at home, 
as Countess Larisch promised to visit her. However, she 
did not stay at home, but visited the Crown Prince 
instead, returning home in a rather excited condition. 
She said to her companion that it would have been better 
had she stayed at home on this day. Later she said, 
“now I have to do everything he 
asks me, as I do not belong to my- 
self any longer. I am his—alto- 
gether his, now.” 

We have brought the romance 
as revealed in the secret docu- 
ments down to the verge of 
the gruesome catastrophe at Mey- 
erling, and can take up again the 
narrative of Baroness Helen Vet- 
sera’s suppressed “defense,”’ the 
opening portions of which were 
quoted earlier in these pages. 


THE BARONESS VETSERA’S 
DEFENSE (Continued) 


¥. ¢~ the disappearance of 
Mary from her home, the 
Countess Larisch returned to the 
Vetsera Palace alone and rushed 
to the Baroness in an_ excited 
manner, crying shrilly: ‘I lost her, 
she has left me! She ran away. 
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This, of course, would prove that there was some inter- 
course between them. Can you swear that you yourself 
had given the cigarette case as a present to Mary?’ 

“ “How could you even think of anything else?’ the 
Countess asked. ‘The case was given to me by the Crown 
Prince as a present last summer at Tegernses.’ 

“This reply eliminated again the only proof that 
Mary knew the Crown Prince and that they were in 
touch with each other. 

“To the question as to where Mary obtained the 
money to buy the gold cigarette case for the Crown 
Prince, Countess Larisch answered that she herself had 
given Mary a hundred and eighty florins—about seventy- 
two dollars—for which Mary asked her and added that 
the girl already had three hundred florins—about one 

hundred. and twenty dollars— 
Photo by Which she received from her 
?.& A. brother. 

“Let us question her maid, 
perhaps she can tell us something,’ 
suggested the countess. 

“The maid having appeared, 
the Baroness told her that Mary 
had disappeared from in front of 
Rodeck’s store, asking her at the 
same time whether she knew any- 
thing about it. 

“*Truly, I know nothing, 
nothing at all,’ replied the maid. 

“No other answer could be ob- 
tained from her and she stuck to 
this until Wednesday. 

“The Countess then made the 
following remark: ‘I lost Mary 
and it will be I who will bring her 
back. I am well acquainted with 
Krauss, the Chief of Police. Let 
me go to him and I shall tell him 
in confidence of my fears. If you 


I found this note in her Francis Joseph, late Emperor of Austria, who went there or accompanied me, 


carriage.’ 

“The note contained the words: 
‘I cannot live any longer! I have already such a start, 
that by the time you caught up with me I would be 
unrecoverably in the River Danube. Mary.’ 

“When we arrived before Rodeck’s store, Mary 
complained of feeling poorly and begged me to go in 
alone to attend to the matter of the cigarette case. I 
went in, but as I wished to ask her something, I returned 
to the carriage at once. She was already gone. I did not 
lose my presence of mind, and remarked to the jeweler’s 
assistant standing by my side that she had most probably 
driven away with her sister. I myself got into the 
carriage and asked the driver what had happened. He 
replied that he had left his seat to look at the shop 
window. On turning, he just caught a glimpse of the 
Baroness driving away in another carriage in the direc- 
tion of Michaelerplatz. If you do not believe it, ask the 
driver.’ 

“The Baroness made inquiries from the driver, and he 
confirmed word for word everything the Countess related. 
When the terrified mother questioned Countess Larisch 
about the note left in the carriage, she replied: 

“Do not believe her. She did not think of such a 
thing. She was always so full of life. This must have a 
connection with the Crown Prince, whom she adored so 
much.’ 

“ ‘She did not even know the Crown Prince,’ replied 
the Baroness. ‘This can only be an assumption on your 
part, unless you are keeping something from me, and the 
steel cigarette case proves to be really a present from him. 


shrouded Rudolph’s death in mystery 


some one might see you, which 
may give occasion for all sorts of 
gossip,’ she concluded, and awaited the Baroness’ reply. 

“The Baroness finally permitted her to go alone, to 
the Chief of Police, though she suggested that perhaps 
Count Taafe would be the more suitable person and it 
might be better to tell him everything. 

“To which the Countess replied, ‘No, no. That way 
we might implicate ourselves in all sorts of gossip, as the 
Prime Minister could not resist the temptation to tell 
his family about the matter and then it would leak out 
that Mary had disappeared from home. On the other 
hand, the Chief of Police,’ she went on, ‘rarely mixes with 
society, knows me well and will do everything I ask.’ 
And she further stated that he would keep the matter a 
secret and also take care that the Gray Ruler should not 
find out at once what had happened. 

“Shortly after the Countess left she returned again, 
stating that she had not been able to accomplish anything 
with the Chief of Police, because she had no authority to 
give notice and because the Chief of Police had no right 
whatsoever to search around the person of the Crown 
Prince. To do this, the highest command would be neces- 
sary. Notice about Mary’s disappearance would only be 
accepted from her mother or from a near relation. She 
had therefore arranged with the police chief an appoint 
ment in the afternoon for that purpose. 

“That afternoon call had no result, either. Countess 
Larisch, accompanied by the brother of the Baroness, 
proceeded to the police, but a formal notice was de- 
manded, which the [Continued on page 126] 
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ITH a little sigh of relief Jim 
Maitland straightened up. 
We had been standing side 
by side watching the last 
belated sight-seers hurrying across the 
gangway after a frenzied dash around 
Port Said, and now the first faint throb of the propellers 
heralded the final lap of the journey. In another fort- 
night—a boiled shirt; a tail coat, if the moths hadn’t got 
it; London 
Slowly the gap between us and the shore widened; the 
native boats, with their chattering owners busily count- 
ing the proceeds of their robberies, fell away. And sud- 
denly Jim turned to me with a grin. 
“This is the identical boat, old man, in which I first 
left England. From a glimpse into the smoking room the 
Moreover, the gun is over the 





barman is also identical. 
yardarm.” 

“Your return to respectability has made you very 
silent,” I said, with a laugh. “That’s your first remark 
for half an hour.” 

He looked at me thoughtfully while the barman pro- 
duced something that tinkled pleasantly in a long glass. 

“Your girl all right, old man?” 

“Molly!” I stared at him in some surprise. “Why— 
yes. I saw her being piloted to her cabin with that 
eminently worthy parson’s wife. What makes you ask?” 

“Well, I don’t mind telling you now what I didn’t tell 
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“Well, all I do,” said the prince, 
“is to turn this little lever — 
and there you are” 














you in Cairo,” said Jim 
quietly. “To be quite 
candid, I’ve been dis- 


tinctly uneasy these last 
two days.” 

“But what on 
earth about?” I] 
asked. 

“Our late friends 
at the Pool of the 
Sacred Crocodile,” 

j he answered soberly. 

“Put it how you 

will, Miss Tremayne 

escaped—and one 
of their chief 

scoundrels died a 

nasty death in the 

process. And a 

. sect of that 
doesn’t forgive 
things like that. 
So when I re- 
ceived in Cairo a 
letter containing a typewritten threat I wasn’t altogether 
surprised.” 

“But why didn’t you tell me?” I cried. 

“You couldn’t have done anything if I had. And I 
didn’t want to run any risk of alarming your girl.” 

“What was the threat?” 

“Terse and to the point,” laughed Jim. “It merely 
stated that in view of what had happened, all our lives 
were forfeit and that they would be claimed in due 
course.” 

“How frightfully jolly!” I remarked, a little blankly. 
“Do you think it need be taken seriously?” 

“T take it a great deal less seriously now that we've 
left the country,” he answered. “I think that un- 
doubtedly the principal danger has passed, but I wouldn't 
go so far as to say that we are out of the wood. However, 
there’s nothing to be done. We can only wait and see if 
anything happens.” 

“It’s possible,” I said, “that the whole thing is de- 
signed to have a mental effect only. To make one nervous 
anticipating things which are never really coming.” 

“It is possible,” agreed Jim gravely. “If so, they 


sort 
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succeeded quite well with me for forty-eight hours. Any- 
way, there’s your girl, old Dick. I'll go down below and 
pass the time of day with the purser, and incidentally fix 
up seats for tiffin.” 

The boat was fairly empty, as a number of passengers 
had broken their journey at Port Said. And when Jim 
discovered that he knew the captain, it was a foregone 
conclusion that we should sit at his table. And it was he 
who introduced us to Prince Feisul. 

“A charming man,” he remarked, at lunch, as Jim 
made some comment on the empty seat just opposite 
him. “Fabulously wealthy, and almost more of an 
Englishman than an Egyptian. Has a large house in 
London, and spends most of his time there. I wonder 
you didn’t meet him in Cairo.” 


HE prince came in at that moment, and it struck 

me that the captain’s remarks as to his appearance 
were quite justified. His clothes were faultless, with the 
indefinable hallmark of the West End tailor; his face, save 
that it was a trifle darker, was that of a European. He 
was wonderfully good-looking, and when he smiled he 
showed a row of the most perfect teeth. Moreover, he 
spoke English without a trace of accent. In fact, he 
seemed a charming man, with a most astounding range 
of knowledge on all sorts of subjects and a fascinating 
way of imparting it. 

Jim and I both took to him at once. He had traveled 
all over the world, and traveled intelligently. In fact, 
most of his life seemed to have been spent in wandering, 
which gave him a common meeting ground with Jim. Yet 
in spite of his roving propensities he was—so I understood 
from the captain—an authority on old china, an electrical 
expert and a wonderful violinist. 

“T happen to know of those three,” said the skipper. 
“But from what I’ve seen of the prince, I shouldn’t think 
they exhaust his repertoire by any means.” 

Strangely enough, Molly didn’t take to him. He was 
unfailingly charming to her, but she didn’t like him from 
the very first, though she could find no reason for her 
aversion. 

The sea was like the proverbial mill pond, and a voy- 
age in good weather with the girl who is shortly to become 
your wife is no unpleasant operation. So it is hardly sur- 
prising that by the time we left Gibraltar, Jim and his 
eee hem were forgotten in more pleasant thoughts. 
Life, indeed, seemed very, very good. 

It was just as I was in that comfortable frame of mind 
induced by life being good that I saw Jim coming along 
the deck toward me. And the instant I saw his face I 
knew that something had happened. He glanced 
around to see that no one was within earshot; then he 
went straight to the point. 

“I found this reposing on the pillow of my bunk an 
hour after we left Gib.” 

He held out a sheet of paper, and with a sense of 
foreboding I glanced at it. There was only one senience 
on it, written with a typewriter. 

“Remember all your lives are forfeit,” it read. 

The words danced before my eyes. 

“How did it get there?” I asked at length. 

“I know no more than you,” he answered gravely. 
“I sent for our lascar at once’’—Jim and I were sharing 
a cabin—‘‘and frightened him half to death. No good. 
I honestly believe that he knows nothing about it. I've 
made inquiries from one of the officers about the steerage 
passengers. He tells me definitely that there are no 
Arabs or Egyptians among them. But how it got there,” 
he went on thoughtfully, “is, comparatively speaking, a 
trifle. It may have been handed to some one before we 
left Port Said with instructions to put it on my pillow 
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when opportunity arose. And the bustle and excite- 
ment at Gib may have been the first chance. No, old 
man, it doesn’t matter how it got there—why is what 
concerns me. Is it just the continuation of a stupid bluff 
—or is it something more serious?” 

“Why not ask Feisul?” I said. “His opinion ought to 
be worth having.” 

“Tell him the whole story,” said Jim thoughtfully. 
“By Jove! Dick, that’s a good idea. Let’s see if we 
can find him.” : 

We ran him to ground in the writing room, and he rose 
from his table instantly on hearing that we wanted his 
advice. 

“My letter can wait,” he said courteously. “It is 
not the least important. Let us go and have a whisky 
and soda, and for what it is worth my knowledge is at 
your disposal.” 

And so, without any exaggeration, but at the same 
time with some fullness, Jim told Prince Feisul exactly 
what had taken place in the Temple of the Sacred 
Crocouile. Some of the details I put in, but by the time 
we had both finished he had every fact in his possession. 

“The point, prince, is this: Are those letters bluff or 
not?” said Jim, in conclusion. 

“Most emphatically not,” answered the prince 
promptly. “I have heard of that sect, of course, and 
you may take it from me that you only encountered the 
outside fringe of it. But, even so, you have been instru- 
mental in killing a priest who is very highly placed. And 
that they will never forgive. Whether or not they will be 
able to carry out their purpose in England is a different 
matter—but they will assuredly try.” 

“What—to kill the lot of us?”’ said Jim. 

“Certainly,” said the prince calmly. “And deeply as 
I regret to have to say so, my friend, I shouldn’t be at all 
surprised if they succeeded.” 

“We'll see about that,” Jim remarked quietly. “And 
in the meantime, prince, what do you suggest we should 
do?” 

“There is nothing to do,” he answered. ‘Sooner or 
later they will find you, wherever you hide yourselves; 
then it will be you or they.” 

“Hide! Hide ourselves!” Jim stared at him in 
amazement. ‘My dear fellow, what an extraordinary 
flight of fancy! What in the name of fortune should we 
hide ourselves for?” 

The prince waved a deprecating hand. 

“Possibly I expressed myself a little infelicitously,” 
he murmured. “I assure you, my friend, I intended no 
reflection on your courage. That, so I understand from 
our most excellent captain, is beyond dispute. But, for 
all that——” 


E broke off with a little characteristic movement of 
his shoulders. 
You can take it from me, prince,” said Jim quietly, 
“that as far as I am concerned I don’t propose to go into 
seclusion. But with regard to Miss Tremayne the matter 
is altogether different. And if you think her life is in 
danger we had better take some steps about it. Some- 
what naturally, she knows nothing of these two warning 
letters, and we don’t want to alarm her unnecessarily.” 

“Precisely,” said the prince. “That is quite obvious.” 

He leaned back in his chair and blew out a long cloud 
of smoke, while we watched him a little anxiously. 

“T will tell you what I suggest,” he said at length. 
“Tt is possible that I may be wrong altogether, in which 
case there is no necessity to do anything. If, on the other 
hand, I am not wrong and you become aware that they 
are after you, then come to see me—I will give you my 
address—and possibly I may be of assistance. But it is 








no use attempting to evolve any 
scheme now, when we have no 
idea what to be on our guard 
against. Therefore, let us leave it 
until we have an idea, and then— 
well, three heads are better than 
two, isn’t that so?” 

“T call that sporting of you, 
prince!”’ said Jim heartily. “And 
I’m quite sure that we accept your 
offer with gratitude—don’t we, 
Dick?” 

“Certainly,” I agreed. “And 
in the meantime you don’t think 
there is any need to alarm Miss 
Tremayne or take any special 
precautions on her behalf?” 

“T do not,” said Prince Feisul. 
“Tf the attempt is made at all, I 
feel tolerably certain that it will 
be made in London.” 

A moment or two later he rose 
and left us. 

“That was a brain storm of 
yours, Dick,” said Jim, as we 
watched him sauntering back to 
the writing room. “’Pon my 
soul, it’s extraordinarily good of 
the fellow. All we can do is to 
hope that we sha’n’t have to avail 
ourselves of his kindness.” 





SIE tee 
T was just a week after we Parc 
reached London that the blow ‘*t 
fell. As day after day went by and 
nothing happened, I had been lulled into 
a false sense of security. The half-naked 
priests of that foul pool in Egypt seemed 
so utterly incongruous in the crowded 
streets that sometimes I almost believed 
it had all been a dream. 

And yet in London itself, in a house 
in the middle of Mayfair there took place 
a thing more amazing, more horrible by 
the very reason of the surroundings, than 
anything that had happened by the Nile. 
There, at any rate, the setting was ap- 
propriate; but in London, it appeared 
even at the time to be unreal and 
incredible. 

As I say, it was a week after we — 
reached London that it happened. I had 
been out all the afternoon shopping with 
Molly, and, after seeing her to her hotel, I 
had returned to my club to rest. I found Jim waiting 
for me tn a state of unconcealed impatience. 

“T thought you were never coming, Dick!” he cried, 
“Take me somewhere where we 


“The end ofa 
sportingcourse, 
old Dic kk.” said 
Jim steadily. 
There wads a 
horrible look of 
anticipation 
on the prince’s 
face 


as soon as he saw me. 
can talk.” 

I led the way to a small card room which was 
luckily unoccupied. 

“What is it?” I said. “Further developments?” 

He nodded. “You know I gave Feisul my address 
Until this afternoon I’d heard nothing from him, and 
nothing had happened on our side to make me get in 
touch with him. In fact, I was beginning to think that 
the whole thing was a bluff. An hour ago I was told that 
some one wanted me on the telephone, and it turned out 
to be the prince.” Jim stared at me gravely. “It’s 
evidently no bluff, Dick.”’ : 

“What did he say?” I asked. 
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“He started off with a bright chatty little remark,” 


said Jim grimly. ‘The first thing he said when he heard 
my voice was, ‘Thank Heaven! You're still alive.’ 

“* “Never better,’ I assured him. 

“He didn’t beat about the bush at all, but came 
straight to the point. ‘You’re in the most deadly peril,’ 
he said. ‘I’ve just received information from a source 
that is open to me which it is absolutely imperative you 
should know at once. It is too long to tell you over the 
telephone, even if I dared.’ 

“Well, that sounded a jolly sort of beginning, and I 
asked him what he suggested as the next move. He'd 
got everything cut and dried, and it boiled down to this: 
You and I are to go around to his house this evening at 
nine o’clock precisely. The time is important, as he will 
then arrange that his Arab butler is out. That little 
precaution is for Ais benefit, he told me; it would be sign- 
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ing his own death sentence if it were known he was warn- 
ing us. He will then tell us exactly what he has found 
out, and it will be up to us after that. Molly—because 
I immediately asked about her—was perfectly safe for 
the next twelve hours. He further asked if we would 
both be good enough to preserve absolute silence as to 
where we were going. That, also, for his sake. 

“In fact, he made no bones about it. By doing what 
he was going to do, he was running a very grave risk, and 
somewhat naturally he wants that risk minimized as 
much as possible. Which is quite understandable, 
because after all there’s really no call on the fellow to do 
anything at all for us.” 

“None whatever,” I agreed. “And now you’d better 
stay and have an early dinner with me.” 

All through that meal we discussed the matter fruit- 
lessly. What could it be—this danger that threatened 
us? The whole thing seemed so fantastic in the com- 


fortable and peaceful dining room of a London club. 

When we were ready to go Jim said gravely: 

“We'd better start off toward Hampstead, to protect 
the prince. Then we can double back on our tracks, in 
case we're being followed.” 

He gave an address in Eton Avenue, while I looked 
around. As far as I could see not a sou! was in sight— 
certainly no other vehicle, but we were taking no chances. 
So it wasn’t until we were in Oxford Street that we gave 
the driver the real address we wanted in Berkeley Square. 

“Have you got a gun, Dick?” said Jim suddenly. 

“T haven't,” I answered. “But we sha’n’t want one 
tonight.” 

He laughed shortly. “No—I suppose not. But old 
habits die hard with me. I don’t feel dressed unless I’ve 
got one. By Jove! I wonder what this show is going 
to develop into!” 

“We shall know very soon,” I said. “It’s five to 
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nine, and here is Berkeley Square.’”” When the cab had 
gone we mounted the stone steps and rang the bell. 

The door was opened by the prince himself, and he 
immediately shut it again behind us. He was in evening 
clothes, and we murmured an apology for our own attire, 
which he waved aside. 

“Follow me, please, gentlemen. There is not a moment 
to be lost.” 

He led the way through the hall to a heavy green- 
baize door at the farther end, and even in the one rapid 
glance I threw around it was easy to see that money was 
no object. Down two flights of steps we hurried after 
him, till another door barred our progress. The prince 
produced a key from his pocket, and the next moment 
an exclamation of wonder broke from both our lips as we 
saw into the room beyond. In fact, for a while I forgot 
the real object of our visit in my amazement. 


T was a big room divided in half by an ornamental 

grille. There was an opening in the center, and the 
grille itself hardly obstructed one’s view at all. But it 
was the beauty of the furniture and the wonderful light- 
ing effect that riveted my-attention: It seemed like a 
room out of a fairy story. The general design was 
Oriental, and save for the perfect taste of everything the 
display of wealth would have been almost vulgar. 
Luxurious divans, with costly brocades; marvelous 
Persian rugs, with small inlaid tables of gold and silver; 
the sound of water trickling through the leaves of a great 
mass of tropical flowers; and over everything the soft 
glow of a thousand hidden lights. Such was my first im- 
pression of that room, and the prince, seeing my face, 
smiled faintly. 

“A room on which I have expended a good deal of 
time and money,” he remarked. “The general effect is, I 
think, not unpleasing. I use it a lot when I am in London. 
And I may say without undue pride that some of the 
things in here are absolutely unique. For instance, that 
chair near you, Mr. Leyton, is one that was used by the 
Doges of Venice. If you will sit in it, please, and put 
your arms along the sides as you would when resting 
comfortably Oh! By the way, Maitland, there’s a 
head through there that will interest you. A record 
specimen, I’m told.” 

“That’s comfortable now,” I said, as Jim strolled into 
the other half of the room. 

“Well, all I do,” said the prince, “is to turn this 
little lever behind your head—and there you are.” 

“Well, by Jove!” I exclaimed. ‘“That’s neat.” 

Two curved pieces of metal, which were normally 
parallel to the arms and quite unnoticeable, turned 
inward through a right angle and pressed lightly on 
my wrists. But though the pressure was negligible, it 
was none the less effective. The curve of the metal pre- 
vented me from disengaging my hands by moving them 
inward; my elbows hard up against the back of the chair 
kept me from moving my arms in that direction. And by 
no possible contortion could I reach the lever at the back 
of the chair. I was a prisoner. 

“That’s extraordinarily neat, prince,” I repeated. 
“So absurdly simple, too.”’ 

And at that moment there came a faint clang: the 
opening in the grille through which Jim had passed a 
moment or two before had shut. 

“Absurdly so,” agreed the prince, pleasantly. 
then, my friend—so are you!” 

For a moment or two the silence was absolute. On 
the other side of the grille Jim swung around; then he 
took three quick steps to the place where the opening had 
been, and shook the grille. It refused to budge. 

“Is this ¢ game, prince?” he asked quietly. 
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“T don’t know whether you will find it so, Mr. Mait- 
land. I have every intention of enjoying myself thor- 
oughly, but you may not see the humor of it.” 

“So it was a trap, was it?” Jim said thoughtfully. “At 
the moment I confess I’m a little in the dark as to your 
intentions, but doubtless I shall not remain so for long.” 

“You will not,” agreed the other. “In fact, I intend 
to enlighten you now. When you first went into that 
half of the room, it was just a normal room. You could 
have sat on any of the chairs, Mr. Maitland, with perfect 
impunity. You could have stretched yourself on either 
of the two sofas and been none the worse. That was when 
you first went in. Now, I regret to state, things are 
rather different.” 

He stretched himself out in an easy chair. 

“You may happen to have heard, Mr. Maitland, that 
I am something of an expert on electricity. And during 
the last week I have been very busy on a little electrifying 
scheme. Having been cheated by you of my excitement 
at the Pool of the Sacred Crocodile, I am sure you will 
agree with me that you owe me some reparation.” 

“So you were there, were you?”’ said Jim slowly. 

“Certainly I was there,” answered the prince. “And 
though I confess I was quite amused by the evening, it 
had not quite the same zest as if the charming Molly had 
gone into the Pool.” 

“You foul blackguard!” I roared, struggling impo- 
tently to free my arms. 

“This room is sounlproof,” murmured the prince. 
“So when I ask you to moderate your voice you will 
realize that I am merely considering my own hearing, and 
nothing else. And please don’t let any thought of Molly 
mar your enjoyment, Mr. Leyton. I will look after her 
with great pleasure when—er—you are unable to.” 

He turned once again to Jim, who had slipped his 
hand into his pocket. 

“Take it out, and have a chat,” said the prince, with a 
faint smile. 

“Confound it!” cried Jim furiously. “What’s the 
matter with the gun. Who is tugging at my pocket?” 

He swung around with his fist clenched and an 
amazed look on his face. He was alone. And yet I 
could see the pocket that contained his revolver being 
dragged away from him, as if pulled by an invisible hand. 

“T told you that I had carried out a small electrifica- 
tion scheme,”’ went on the prince affably, and just then 
Jim managed to extricate his revolver. Simultaneously 
the Egyptian leaned forward and pressed a button. 


T looked as if the revolver was wrenched from Jim’s 

hand. It crashed to the floor at his feet, while he 
stared at it, bewildered; then he stooped to pick it up. 
It was resting on two small pillars which stuck up a few 
inches from the floor; it continued to rest there. He 
tugged at it with all his great strength, and he might have 
been a child trying to push a locomotive up a hill. 

“Magnetism, my dear Maitland,” murmured the 
prince. “Perfectly simple and saves such a lot of 
trouble.” 

“What’s all this leading to?” Jim demanded a little 
hoarsely, staring at the Egyptian through the grille. 

“What I told you before—an evening’s amusement for 
me.” 

And suddenly Jim lost his temper. He sprang at the 
gate in the center and shook it wildly, only to give a shout 
of pain and jump backward again. 

“What the deuce was that?” he muttered. 

“A severe electric shock,” said the prince genially. 
“Not enough to do you any real harm—but enough to 
prove to you that I am not romancing or bluffing, when 
I tell you of my little scheme. [Continued on page 121) 
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MUSSOLINI  2y Samuel Crowther 


One of Mussolini’s early ap- 
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An Illuminating Analysis of Europe’s Most Spectacular Statesman 


ENITO MUSSOLINI is the one premier surprising to know, are Americans. The third is an Italian 
on the Continent of Europe today who who, off and on, has lived in the United States and in 
4 has real, constructive ability. And Italy England for the better part of twenty years, although for 
fj today is the only country in Europe which — the last ten years or so he has spent most of his time in 
is on the up-grade. Rome. To one of these men Mussolini came just before 

| I know something of Mussolini, the now-famous march of the Fascisti on Rome. 
although I have talked with him inti- It will probably be news to most people that Mussolini 
mately only once. I have chatted with did not want to march on Rome and did not want to be 
most of the members of his cabinet and Prime Minister. He was forced into both of these actions 
had at least a chance to size them up. by circumstances. Since taking office his course has been 
This would not be a sufficient basis fora hisown. But none of his acts are on first impression. He 
judgment. But I spent nearly investigates thoroughly, even if rapidly. When he starts 
three months in various parts of he goes quickly, in which he resembles Roosevelt and 
Italy. I talked with many Henry Ford. He does not particularly dislike bunk. 
Americans and English who He has the political acumen to know that a politician 
have lived there for years. Some cannot stay in power unless every so often he delivers 
of them were by their positions himself of gobs of bunk. But he makes short shrift of 
thrown in daily contact with the people who talk bunk without knowing that it is bunk. 
government. Several of them He is a new kind of politician, who does not give a 
knew Mussolini long before he hang about political theories or labels, and this is some- 
was Prime Minister. I met thing more than extraordinary when one considers how 
most of the industrial leaders much political theories and labels mean in Europe, where 
of Italy, and also not a few of _ the facts are so seldom faced. The Continental politician 
the politicians. I talked witha believes that he was put on earth to talk. We think our 
great many churchmen, and own Congress is a cave of the winds. It is a place of 
with no end of plain, ordinary silence as compared with any Continental assembly. 

















citizens. Their legislative assemblies do not have debates—they 
Of the various people I met, _ have lectures. 
e three are confidants of Musso- It was into this sort of thing that Mussolini came, a 
Keystone lini and he seldom puts an im- _ practical figure, notably deficient in illusions, and at once 
portant policy into effect with- he lined up all the doctrinaires against him by saying: 
out talking it over with them. “What is Liberalism? Is it merely negative action 
Of the three, two, it may be —the giving of liberty to hundreds of fanatics? Political 
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philosophy must give 
way to political facts. 
I have not even the 
fetish of liberty when 
it is against the interest 
of the nation. Liberty 
is not only a right but 
also a duty. When lib- 
erty is not recognized 
also as a duty, then it 
is a duty to interfere 
with it. I shall pro- 
claim reaction if I like 
—for me the terms of 
politics are but 
phrases.” 

Now, what kind of 
man is this Mussolini? How did he get where he is? 
What does he stand for? Who backs him? 

The stories of how he got where he is fall into two 
general classes. The first and more popular story is that 
the middle class of Italy, being aroused by Red tyranny, 
rallied around the banner of Fascism held aloft by Mus- 
solini, put on black shirts and proceeded to mop up the 
Communists in defiance of the constituted government. 
This job being done, they turned their faces toward Rome, 
marched into the city several hundred thousand strong, 
turned the government out and put Mussolini in charge 
of the whole works. Since then, as the savior of Italy, 
he has poured peace and plenty over its inhabitants. 

The second story has it that Mussolini is the tool of 
sinister capitalists who, fearing that their vast enterprises 
were about to be turned over to the people and managed 
in the interests of the people, hired Mussolini and through 
him hired the Fascists to overwhelm the friends of the 
people, forcibly to seize the dictatorship with the con- 
nivance of the King and the Church, and that since then 
he has run Italy solely in the interest of capital and 
against the interests of the people. 


© Wide World 


HE real truth lies in between these accounts. Mus- 
solini is neither a demigod nor a hired despot. He 
has done but a fraction of the things he is glorified or 
damned for. He is an exceptionally able, concretely think- 
ing person, placed by circumstances in an exceedingly dif- 
ficult position. Circumstances merely create the oppor- 
tunity for men to be great. Mussolini has so handled 
circumstances as to be entitled to be called a great man. 
Whether he can continue to be a great man will depend 
upon how he handles himself. 
Like every big movement Fascism has its lunatic 





Benito Mussolini in a series of characteristic expressions. “The famous Mussolini 
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fringe. Some of the Fascisti, with an international slant, 
have called on him to establish and then to head a United 
States of Europe. Others, with an imperialistic bent, 
insist that he revive the Roman Empire. Still others, 
with more modest pretensions, only ask him to conquer 
Jugo-Slavia and Greece and turn the Adriatic into an 
Italian lake. Not a few insist that he occupy most of 
North Africa as an outlet for Italian emigration. One 
enthusiastic coterie has the notion that Fascism ought to 
unite the Italians of the world, so that when the great 
call comes, Italians will be everywhere ready to arise and 
assert their supremacy. An Italian citizen of New York 
hurried over to Rome to find out from Mussolini how best 
to organize the Italo-Americans. Mussolini told him in 
a very few words. He said: 

“First of all, make them unconditional Americans.” 

In domestic policies the cranks are equally trouble- 
some. The intelligentsia are busily evolving theories of 
Fascism as a form of government so exalted that only a 
few gifted individuals could ever reach its heights. 
Others see in its reaction against Socialism such a com- 
plete individualism as would destroy all organization. A 
few large employers most certainly see in it a way to keep 
labor in its place. As a matter of fact, Fascism is none 
of these things. As Mussolini says: 

“Fascism aims at a work of reconstruction in the 
highest sense of the term. It is as far from being 
reactionary as it is from being revolutionary. It teaches 
the people that salvation and national restoration are 
only to be found in the honest determination to work. 

“Our aim is reality. The proletariat has powers and 
qualities which must be defended and encouraged and it 
is also necessary that the bourgeoisie, in whose hands is 
the directive power in business, should be able to con- 
tinue its work in tranquillity. Communism is grotesque 
and only worthy of uncivilized tribes. It is absurd to 
want to divide what has not been produced, to socialize 
misery and to advocate communism in a country of 
individualistic citizens. Lenin now admits the impotence 
of his own teaching and Russia is being transformed into 
a country of small middle-class people. The experiment 
has failed and now the rapacious vultures of capitalism 
are descending in flocks upon the unfortunate land. 

“For us it is not a question of entering the Socialist 
pact; we are in it already. It is rather a case of coming 
out of it and of stripping the State of duties for which it 
is unfitted and which it performs very badly. We shall 
have to act, to react, to be in turn revolutionaries or im- 
placable reactionaries so long as the people rush toward 
an abyss under the pernicious influence of the Russian 
myth.” 
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This is plain, ordinary common sense. Mussolini is 
not attempting to run Italy for the benefit of the 
Fascists. He is not committed to any rigid program. 
He told me that programs were useful only as guides and 
that they were harmful whenever they became articles of 
faith, and that he wanted to keep himself free from set 
programs in which he might find himself forcing principles 
against facts. 


E had drawn up for me detailed statements of his 

general domestic and foreign policies. This is his 
foreign policy. It explains his attitude toward the 
League of Nations, toward disarmament, and sheds 
considerable light on what, at the time of writing, is 
happening among Italy and Jugo-Slavia and Greece. 

“+. Fascism does not believe in the vitality or the 
principles of the League of Nations. In this league the 
nations are not really on a footing of equality. It is a 
kind of Holy Alliance between the plutocratic nations of 
the Anglo-Saxon group to guarantee for themselves the 
exploitation of the greater part of the world. 

“>. Fascism does not believe in the Red Internationals. 
Such constructions are artificial and formal. They con- 
sist of mere minorities, insignificant compared with the 
vast populations in the midst of which they find them- 
selves and which by their life and movement, their progress 
or their retrogression, finally determine those questions of 
interest which international associations cannot touch, 

“>. Fascism does not believe in the immediate pos- 
sibility of universal disarmament. 

“4. Fascism holds that Italy should work for a 
European policy of balance and conciliation among the 
different powers, and for this end the Fascists demand: 

“(a) That the treaties of peace should be revised and 
modified in those parts that are obviously inapplicable 
or whose application might be a source of formidable 
hatreds and new wars. 

“(b) The economic annexation of Fiume to Italy 
and her guardianship of Italians residing in the Dalmatian 
countries. 

“(c) The gradual liberation of Italy from the group of 
plutocratic western nations by means of the develop- 
ment of our internal force of production. 

“(d) The reconciliation of enemy nations, Austria, 
Germany, Bulgaria, Turkey, and Hungary, but with an 
attitude of dignity and a firm maintenance of the supreme 
necessities of our northern and eastern boundaries. 

“(e) The creation and intensification of friendly rela- 
tions with all the peoples of the East, not excluding those 
governed by Soviets, and of the southeast. 

“(f) The maintenance in colonial questions of the 


scowl,” writes Samuel Crowther, “is a pose such as all Italian statesmen affect” 
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rights and_ necessities 
of the nation. 

“(g) A rejuvenation 
and renovation of our 
diplomatic corps by 
careful selection of 
members. 

“(h) The develop 
ment of the Italian col- 
onies in the Mediter- 
ranean and beyond the 
Atlantic by means of 
economic and agricul- 
tural institutions and 
by the establishment of 
rapid communica- 
tions.” ©@Wide World 

His domestic policy in a world which we are told is 
going to pot is singularly refreshing. It is also singu- 
larly American. Here it is: 

“t. It refuses to risk the country for the sake of any 
unproved idea, no matter how finely that idea may work 
out on paper. 

“2. It will hear of no socialism or pacifism and holds 
that love of country is an integral part of well-rounded 
life. It will have nothing of internationalism. 

“3. It is absolutely against class warfare and holds 
that each class has its place in society according to its 
fitness, but that this place is not fixed and will change with 
the capacity of the citizen. 

“4. It holds that no better system than that of capi- 
talism has yet been discovered and that capital has its 
function, management has its function and labor its 
function, and that in order to produce the greatest good 
for the greatest number, the three must be taught to work 
to a common end—that is, service to the community. 

“5. It believes in obeying the laws of the land and if 
the constituted authority will not enforce the laws, then the 
Fascisti will take the administration into their own hands. 

“6. It does not believe that western civilization is 
becoming extinct or that Italy is decadent. It thinks, 
on the contrary, that vigorous work will take our civiliza- 
tion to a much higher level than it now has. 

“7. It holds that a man has a right to be individual 
and to hold property; it will defend both. 

“8. It will have nothing of catch words as political 
programs.” 

I went to see Mussolini as a not over-friendly critic. 
I was fed up on Fascism. I was fed up on Mussolini. 
The Fascists seemed on the whole to strut too much. 

I failed utterly to appreciate the fact that 
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very few Italians ever grow up and 
that when they put on a new and suc- 
cessful political dress they act much 
as do children in new clothes. 
Nearly every day the bands were 
out, escorting a bevy of heroes to 
be decorated before the enor- 
mous, glaring Victor Emmanuel 
Monument in the Piazza Venezia. 
Mussolini and the King were 
usually on hand to do the decorat- 
ing and the speeches dripped with 
bathos. It seemed that Italy was 
peopled solely by heroes. I knew 

a man who had a flat in the Piazza 
Venezia, and he used to tell me 
mournfully of his troubles getting to 
and from his flat because of the troops 
and the crowds and the cordons of cara- 
binieri. It all seemed to me like a cross 
between grand and comic opera and so I 
told many of my friends who had lived for 
a long time in Italy. 

They rather more than intimated that I did not know 
what I was talking about. They said that I should have 
been in Italy a year before, when no one would work and 
no one would be even moderately civil. One man, a 
doctor, said that he got telephone service only by giving 
frequent presents to the operator in charge of his line. 
When a mechanic came into a house to make repairs, 
he saw to it that he insulted the householder and his 
family and felt his day wasted unless he left the house 
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Then he rendered 
Public services spent 
For an 
officer in uniform to venture on a 
railway meant a beating or death. 
All of this, they said, was 


worse than he found it. 
an enormous bill. 
most of their time on strike. 


quite contrary to the Italian 
nature, but the Communists had 
spread the idea that the prole- 
tariat must assert its supremacy. 
The only way they knew to assert 
supremacy was by being rude and 
unruly. They told me that, once 
Mussolini had come, the people 
were relieved of the unnatural social 
pressure and permitted to be them- 
selves and do their work. But I re- 
mained unconvinced until I met Mus- 
solini and his cabinet. 

It is rather hard to see him, first 
because he is very busy and second because 
a great many people want to see him. In 

the courtyard of the palace one finds a 
considerable number of hangers-on—mostly detectives in 
plain clothes, stupid to the exasperation point. The man 
who is said to be the bravest of the lot, and absolutely 
devoted to the Premier, can neither read nor write. I 
had some trouble finding my way up the big anteroom in 
the Palazzo Chigi, where perhaps fifty men were waiting 
to see the Premier. In a few moments I was taken into 
Mussolini’s office—a small room opening on the court- 
yard with a door leading into the large room in which he 
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Above, the great demonstration of the 2 Fascisti in front of Victor Emmanuel Monument in Rome 


after the taking of the city ; below, General Novelli, giant leader of the Fascisti Army 










trouble in the world is caused by perfectly sincere fools. 
But Mussolini, in addition to being sincere, is an expert 
politician and an exceedingly able 
man who can think quickly and act 
quickly. He is one of the few men 
who are both good administrators 
and good public speakers. In ap- 
pearance he is an Italian—in 
mode of thought he is not; 
but he knows the Italian 
mind. He is a young man— 
not yet forty. Those about 
him, with one or two excep- 
tions, are in their late twenties 
or early thirties. It is a 
young man’s movement and 
it has been from the first. 
Italy always before selected 
its statesmen from a ring of 
politicians all of whom were 
sixty years old or more. Mus- 
solini is an outsider and he 
rose rapidly. 

His father was a black- 
smith at Predappio in the 
north of Italy and a Marxian 

Socialist. Young Mus- 
solini was brought up 
as a Socialist. He 
gained a diploma as an 
elementary master and 
for a time taught 
school. Out of school 
hours he was con- 
tinually stirring up 


holds important cabinet meetings. 

He sat behind a flat-top desk 
with his regular photograph face on 
—the tremendously serious, 
somber, hard look that he 
always takes on when he is 
having a picture made or 
when he is marching or 
riding at the head of a pro- 
cession. It is a frighten- 
ing sort of look and Mus- 
solini knows it; he wants 
people te be afraid of him 
and what he will do. He 
thinks that saves him 
trouble. But it is only a 
pose. I knew he was pos- 
ing and I could not help 
grinning. He smiled and 
all the dreadful somberness 
was gone. Then we just 
talked. He says that he 
does not speak English, but 
that is because he is some- 
what self-conscious and will 
not do anything he 
cannot do well. We 
had an interpreter, but 
I cannot recall that 
anything much was 
translated. 

The man is impres- 
sive and I am auite 
certain he is sincere. 
But that would not be 


enough. Most of the @ Reseens trouble and finally had 
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Benito Mussolini rides in glory through the streets of Milan, 
sitting at the left of his Sovereign, Victor Emmanuel 


to get out of the country. He went to Switzerland and 
worked as a common laborer. For a time he washed 
dishes at a hote] in Lausanne—the same hotel to which he 
came later as Italy’s representative at the first Lausanne 
Conference. He founded a Socialist paper which became 
so violent that the Swiss asked him to leave. Eventually 
he got back to Italy and soon became a leader in the 
Italian Socialist party. He was made managing director 
of Avanti, the leading Socialist paper. 


HEN came the war. The war changed his whole life. 

He saw that Socialism was but a mirage. He 
resigned all his Socialist offices, founded the ‘“Popolo 
d'Italia” at Milan and started on the work of making 
Italy a nation. Mazzini, Cavour, Garibaldi and Victor 
Emmanuel had made a united Italy in name, but not in 
fact. 

We speak of an “Italian,” but in reality there is no 
such person. There are Romans, Neapolitans, Tuscans, 
Genoese, Venetians and so on, and they differ markedly 
in physical make-up, in temperament and to a degree in 
language. Mussolini wanted to make United Italy a fact. 
He urged that Italy enter the war, and when fina!ly she 
did he enlisted as a common soldier. Badly wounded, he 
came back and took up again the work of his paper. 

After the war Italy 
began to go to pieces. 
The Communists 
gained the upper hand 
everywhere. In 19109, 
they sent one hundred 
and forty-nine mem- 
bers to the Chamber of 
Deputies. There were 
Communist riots 
nearly everywhere in 
the north of Italy. 
The public services be- 
came mere feeding 
troughs. For instance, 
the railways, owned by 
the State, were over- 
whelmed with around 
fifty thousand addi- 


tional employees. It © Wide World 
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was the same in the post office, in the 
telegraph office, in every enterprise in 
which the State had a finger. Here and 
there, after the first rush of Com- 
munism, young men began to organize 
and fight back. They fought mostly 
as individuals, and sometimes they 
won and sometimes they lost and were 
killed. 

On March 25th, 1919, Mussolini 
organized the first Fascisti fighting 
groups. Their symbol was an execu- 
tioner’s axe, bound into a number of 
the rods with which criminals used to 
be beaten. That is, they took the 
the emblem of the Roman 
For a uniform they had an 
black shirt, and those who 
addition military 


Fasces, 
lictors. 
ordinary 
could obtained in 
breeches of gray-green cloth with 
puttees of the same color. The people 
were already turning against the Com- 
munists. The occupation of the fac- 
tories by the metal workers’ unions 
had proved to be an empty farce. The 
workers were beginning to find out 
that Communism was something different from what it 
set up to be, but still there were everywhere enough 
Communists to keep the workers in line. 

The Fascisti drew to themselves all the better people 
of the community, the people who wanted an Italy they 
could live in. Most of the larger employers subscribed 
liberally to the Fascisti, just as in pioneer days the citizens 
of San Francisco who did not want to see the country 
overrun with crooks subscribed liberally to and served on 
vigilance committees. What the Fascisti did is a story 
all of itself. On July 31st, 1922, the Communists shot 
their last bolt by calling a general strike. The govern- 
ment was sitting on the side lines, watching the play. 
They had interfered with neither the Communists nor 
the Fascisti. Parliament was helpless. It had in it 
more than thirty parties. Mussolini addressed the 
Italian Government on the general strike: 

“Tell us whether there be or be not a State of Italy. 
Has this State, or has it not, a gov- 
ernment capable of ruling? Does 
your government know how to 


make citizens respect the law? If so, 
all is well. 


If not, since the Social- 





A group of Fascisti “Boy Scouts,” and, at right, 
a band of women Fascisti 
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Communists are the first to deny this 
fact and to destroy the balance of 
law by their violence, it is perfectly 
just that, whether you will it or not, 
citizens of another kind and another 
stamp should endeavor to exercise 
authority and restore the order that 
you as governors have destroyed by 
your cowardice, weakness, and com- 
placency.” 


E gave the government forty- 

eight hours to break the strike. 
The government did nothing. The 
strike was not popular. 

Under almost continual pres- 
sure from the Fascisti it broke itself. 
It became clear that some one would 
have to take charge of the govern- 
ment, for premiers were hardly in- 
ducted into office before an adverse. 
vote in the Chamber of Deputies 
forced them out again. 

And then came the really critical 
period. 

On October 24th, 1922, the Fas- 
cisti held a big congress at Naples. The Socialists selected 
that particular time to march on Rome. The march was 
supposed to be a secret, but some of the Roman members, 
Socialist-like, naively asked the authorities of Rome to 
put the schools and public buildings at their disposal. 
This part of the story has, I think, never before been told. 
One of the government officers, himself a Fascist, tele- 
graphed Mussolini at Naples of the Socialist maneuver. 
Up to that time the Fascisti had no idea of marching on 
Rome or trying to take over the power otherwise than 
through the ordinary and accepted processes of election 
to authority. 

“Tf the Socialists are going to march,”’ said Mussolini, 

the moment he got the news, “‘we will get there 
first.” 
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He hurried from 
Naples to Milan. 
The Fascisti groups all over Italy were ordered 
to march on Rome. There was to be no secret 
about this march. The military authorities of Rome 
feverishly set up barricades. They put up posters an- 
nouncing martial law and prepared to defend the city. 
Martial law could be declared only by the King. The 
King had not signed any documents. Rome heard that 
the Fascisti had started. 

A lone cyclist in a black shirt appeared at the palace 
gates. He asked to see the King, and of course he was 
refused. He said that he must see the King, that he came 
from Mussolini. He saw the King. In a few minutes 
words came from the palace that whoever had declared 








Mussolini’s humble birthplace at Pradello, which is to be made a shrine 
by his enthusiastic followers 


martial law had done so without authority, that the 
posters must be taken down and the barricades removed. 
The King wired for Mussolini. Mussolini came and on 
Sunday, October 29th, 1922, at two o’clock in the after- 
noon, Mussolini was the dictator of Italy. He took the 
power firmly, but modestly. As he said: 

“When you have conquered, it is dangerous to try to 
conquer still more. We must not become tyrants after 
having been oppressed. It is difficult enough, whether 
for peoples or individuals, to stop at the right moment 
and end the tragic alternations of war by a just synthesis, 
but the secret of victory is precisely in this moderation. 

“Fascists are almost all young, and hence exuberant, 
but they are also intelligent and they will understand the 
meaning of these words which vulgarly signify that Fas- 
cism must not help on a 
reaction against the Rad- 
ical Reds, as the brutality 
of the Reds helped on 
the growth of Fascism. 
Our victory must not 
only have a signification 
in regard to the Reds, 
but it must also be fruit- 
ful in regard to the na- 
tion. 

“The Fascist Revo- 
P* lution has already reach- 

ed its second period. 

The first was spent in 
substituting new forces in the State machine, a proceeding 
that was bound to be sudden and violent. The former 
manipulators of the machine seem a long way off now in 
time, if not in space. Every one sees that the epoch of 
such men as Giolitti, Nitti, Bonomi, Salandra, and 
Orlando and the lesser gods of the parliamentary Olym- 
pus is at an end. Between October and November there 
was a mighty winding-up of the whole concern—men, 
methods and policy. 

“The reputation of a nation in the world is in pro- 
portion to the proof of discipline within the nation 
itself. The State is strong and it will show its strength 
without regard to the party or group violating the law. 

“The State will not abdicate before any one.” 

And that is Mussolini. 

















NCE upon a time, in the 
far-away days of war, 
() there was a mythical or 
semi-mythical individu- 


ality whom the British Tommies 
named “Quiff.”” He was credited 
with a prescience which was quite in- 
human. He knew when the divisions were 
mustering for attack; he warned com- 
manders of impending raids; at his word 
battalion chiefs were superseded—for 
he had an uncanny instinct for weakness. 
He was the guardian angel of five hundred 
miles of trench line, and was visualized as a 
white-bearded gentleman with a halo. When 
the enemy put a price on his head of 50,000 marks—in 
those days marks were real money—thus proving his 
tangibility, the line was immensely startled. 

Nigel Porter was sitting in the shade of his porch one 
warm day in early December, reading a Vancouver news- 
paper. It was the anniversary of a battle in which the 
Canadians had been heavily engaged, and the writer of 
the reminiscences which he was reading recalled the fact 
that “Quiff” had warned the British higher command of 
the coming attack. This interested Nigel considerably. 

Later he saw a brief reference to himself and the men- 
tion of his having been blown up by a land mine—— The 
paper dropped from his hands, and he jumped up with an 
exclamation. He picked the paper up and looked at the 
date. Then he went into his house—too big for a well- 
to-do bachelor—and began writing out cablegrams. In 
four days he was speeding eastward with two suit cases 
and a sense of guilt. 

If anybody had asked him why he was taking that 
cold and very comfortless journey, he would have been 
ashamed to say. A man who owns farmlands in British 
Columbia views the barrier of the Rockies which keeps in 
check the shriveling winds that roar down from the 
frozen north, with the same satisfaction that a man, 
snuggled by a log fire, a pipe between his teeth and a 
book on his knee, might regard the frosted windows and 
the stout walls of the house that keeps from him the 
howling gale without. 

And here he was, a lover of comfort and a man who 
grudged every second of the cold months that took him 
from sight of the Pacific and smell of cedar pine, tossing 
and pitching in the gray, wintry seas of the Atlantic, in 
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the teeth of a nor’westerly gale. The ship was not a large 
one, the accommodation was fairly poor, his fellow pas- 
sengers But there was a Compensation. 

The Compensation was amazing in many respects, for 
Nigel was not a woman’s man, and was almost, if not 
wholly, unromantic. If you forgot the extraordinary 
mission which was bringing him across the December sea, 
you might have said that romance had no place in his 
equipment. The Compensation came aboard at New 
York, and their eyes met for the fraction of a second 
before she stumbled upon the slippery deck—it had been 
snowing—and was caught in his strong arms. There was 
a murmured apology, an embarrassed second of inco- 
herence on his part, and then she had vanished. 

He did not see her till the second day out, and then, 
literally, he fell against her. He was on his way to the 
smoking room, a journey that involved alternate climbing 
and sliding along the rubber-tiled alleyway, as bow and 
stern of the Beranic went up and down like delicately 
poised scales. Again she was in his arms for just as long a 
time as it might take to count three, quickly. 

On the fifth day he found her on deck, stretched in a 
chair, inadequately covered by a rug. A little self- 
consciously, he arranged the covering without invitation, 
and they talked. 





ER name was Elsie Steyne, and she was traveling 

alone. She gave no explanation, such as fellow 
passengers in the first moments of their confidence give 
to one another, for her solitary journey. When, after 
another day’s acquaintance, he offered her the oppor- 
tunity of telling him why she was coming to Europe in 
Christmas week, she hesitated. 

“It is a queer season for holiday-making in Europe,” 
she confessed, after a long and thoughtful pause, and 
then, immediately, “but I am going to see my brother. 
He went over last week; it was arranged that I should 
spend Christmas with my mother in Ohio. But somehow 
—I am a little worried about him. And you, Mr. Porter? 
I suppose you are traveling on business?” 

Nigel’s blue eyes twinkled for a second. 

“No, not exactly,” he said, and she looked up at him 
in surprise. “The fact is,” he added humorously, “I 
have a tryst with a ghost!” 

To Nigel’s astonishment he saw the color fade from 
her face. She struggled up into a sitting position and 
stared at him. 
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“*A tryst with a ghost?’” she repeated, and her 
voice shook. > 

For a moment he was dumfounded by the effect that 
his words had produced on the girl, and he cursed himself 
for his grim jest. Probably she was nervous; there were 
people in the world in whom the word “ghost” produced a 
shiver. 

“T am very sorry, Miss Steyne,” he said apologetically. 
“T am afraid I startled you.” 

Her eyes did not leave his. 

“What do you mean?” she asked huskily. “A tryst 
with a ghost? Where did you hear “ 

She stopped suddenly and, seeing the quick rise and 
fall of her breast, the pallor of her face, the queer, hunted 
look in her blue eyes, Nigel Porter became almost inco- 
herent in his efforts to undo the mischief which his ill- 
timed remark had produced. 

“The fact is ” he began, and then, realizing how 
fantastic and absurd the explanation that he was on 
the point of making would sound, he laughed. “It was a 
startling thing to say, wasn’t it? I am afraid I have a 
latent streak of melodrama in my composition. Won’t 
you please forgive me?” 

She settled back in her chair, and for a while gazed 
blankly out over the tumbling gray seas. 

“It was stupid of me,” she said, “but my nerves aren’t 
in very good order. Would you ask the steward to bring 
a cup of tea?” 

No further reference to his unfortunate faux pas 
was made. He saw her the next morning, when the ship 
was rolling through the English Channel and Devonshire 
was a gray blur on the northern horizon, and she was 
apparently so absorbed in the book she was reading that 
she only gave him a nod before she returned to a stead- 
fast scrutiny of the printed page. 








HE morning on which they reached Cherbourg 

Nigel made an unpleasant discovery. He had been 
out of his cabin all the morning, walking the deck, in the 
hope of seeing the girl. She did not put in an appearance, 
however, and he went down to his cabin to prepare for 
lunch, with an unsatisfactory feeling that the morning 
had been wasted. It was then that he had his shock. 
Somebody had been in his cabin. 

A trunk which was under the bed had been pulled out, 
and a brief examination of its contents told him that it 
had been subjected to a hurried, but thorough search. 
His passport, which he kept with other confidential papers 
under his pillow, was lying open on the bed. He rang 
the bell and presently the steward came. 

“No, sir,” said the man in surprise, “I’ve seen 
nobody in your cabin. I’ve been on this deck all 
morning. Are you sure?” 

“Of course I’m sure,” said Nigel irritably. 
“Look at this trunk. And that—I haven’t opened that 
passport since I left New York.” 

The steward looked around inadequately. 

“Nobody’s been in your cabin, sir, as far as I know,” 
he said. “Of course, I haven’t been watching it all the 
time, because I’ve been in the other cabins, tidying up.” 

“Have you seen any of the passengers near the cabin?” 

“No, sir—yes, I have,” he corrected himself. 
“T saw that young lady in 87, Miss Steyne. She 
came down this alleyway by mistake. Her 
cabin is two alleyways farther along.” 

Nigel scratched his chin in per- 
plexity. 

“Of course, it couldn’t have been 
Miss Steyne,”’ he said, and the 
steward, who was happy to 
agree that it could not have 


been anybody at all, nodded his relief at Nigel’s words. 

“It has been a clean trip,” he said. ‘“‘There are 
none of the gangs on board that usually work the line, 
and yours is the first complaint we’ve had. Would you 
like me to report this to the purser?” 

Nigel shook his head. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” he said. 


HEN the steward had gone, he made a search of 

his belongings to find if anything had been stolen; 
but although the intruder had evidently made a sys- 
tematic search of his cabin, nothing was missing. With 
his passport had been a letter of credit, and this appar- 
ently had not been taken from its envelope. ¢He was a 
fool, anyway, to leave important papers lying around, he 
thought, and congratulated himself that he had not 
suffered any serious loss. 

For some reason, he could not escape the conviction 
that the search of his cabin had been conducted with other 
object than the examination of his passport. The intruder 
had been searching for a document. What that docu- 
ment was, Nigel could not guess, though he racked his 
brains for some plausible explanation. 

He saw the girl on the tender at Cherbourg, and to 
his surprise she was not only friendly, but communicative. 

“T am going to Paris,” she said. ‘You are going there, 
too, I suppose? Where are you staying?” 

“T am not going to Paris,” said Nigel, with a little 
smile. 

Again that look of suspicion and doubt appeared in 
her eyes, but she made no further inquiries. He saw her 
through the Customs, and then made his way in a crazy 
taxicab to the town, where, if his cabled instructions had 
been carried out, the car would be waiting. He found it— 
an ancient French machine, but suitable for his purpose. 
His temptation was to stay the night in Cherbourg, but 
the time at his disposal was short. He had landed at the 
French port on the twenty-fourth, and he had less than 
twenty-four hours to reach his destination. 

As the car bumped and jolted along the paved road 
that leads finally to Calais, he could only wonder 
at himself. It did not seem real, and yet it was true that, 
a little more than a fortnight ago, he had been sitting in 
the sunlight of British Columbia, when there had come 
to him, in the nature of a shock, the realization that he 
was fast approaching the Christmas of 1921. 

Once he remembered the date, there was no other 

course for him to follow, being the 
man he was. 


Somebody had been in Nigel’s 
cabin. A trunk had been 
opened and subjected to a 

thorough search 
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He did not regret his lost comfort; he did not feel 
sorry for himself; he did not even regret that he was in a 
car of uncertain age, rattling through a driving blizzard 
that obscured all view, that made the pavé so slippery that 
the car skidded every five minutes. And even when, tired 
and hungry, with the dawn just showing in a gray sky, he 
came into the station square at Ypres, he did not regard 
his adventure as being outside the limitations of common 
sense. 

Ypres was changed, he noticed silently. Handsome 
red villas were going up in all directions. The Cloth Hall 
still pointed its maimed tower to the sky, and here and 
there, half covered with snow, he recognized a gaunt shell 
of a house that had been as familiar to him, in those 
horrible and painful days of war, as the Eros in Picca- 
dilly Circus, or the Statue of Liberty in 
New York Harbor. 

Early as was the hour, there were 
workers abroad. A goods train was shunt- 
ing noisily in a station which had been 
shelled out of existence in his days. Facing 
the station was a brand-new hotel, and he 
got down, gave an instruction to the weary- 
eyed French driver, and carried his bag into 
the dimly-lit hallway. A sleepy man was 
sweeping the floor. 

“Yes, monsieur, Major Burns is here, 
but he is leaving by the early train for 

England. He has twice been down to 
; look for you. I will tell him you have 
come,” the man said in answer to 
Nigel’s eager inquiry. 

Nigel made his way to the big, bare 
dining room, redolent of new 
paint and lighted by one yellow 

, carbon lamp. A table 

4 had been laid for two 
near the window. This 
he noted with satisfac- 
tion. Burns had evi- 
dently received _ his 
cable and the wire he 
had sent from Cher- 
bourg. 

There was a quick 
step in the hall, and 
the major, wearing his 







































“TI was on him be- 
fore he knew what 
had happened, We 
both pulled our 
guns, and by the 
most extraordi- 
nary coincidence 

we both missed 

fire” 


long military overcoat and—as usual—his cap perched 
rakishly on the side of his head, hurried in and offered 
a gloved hand. 

“I’ve been over to the station to fix my trunks. I’m 


going on a month’s leave,” he said. “So you’ve come 
back to the salient? They all do. Had some fellows 
here last week who knew you. We were talking of old 
‘Quiff.”. Do you remember him? Wonder what hap- 
pened to the old devil—never heard about him—hasn’t 
even written a book! Do you remember that night when 
he tipped us off about the gas attack?” 


HE major rattled on reminiscently. He was a red- 

faced man, with a bright, twinkling eye, and he was 
obviously amused. Men who are amused at seven o'clock 
on a raw, wintry morning, amid the sorrowful shades of 
Ypres, may be written down as possessing a strong sense 
of humor. 

“I suppose you think I’m mad?” asked Nigel, when 
the other stopped. 

Major Burns pursed his lips. 

“T don’t think so,” he said at last. “No, I really don’t 
think so. I suppose that, having lived in the midst of so 
much madness these past years, one takes a generous view 
of human sanity. Joseph’’—he beckoned the waiter— 
“coffee. I can give you half an hour,” he said to his 
vis-a-vis. “And by the way, here is the plan—so far as 
I can reconstruct it from the old operation plans of 1917.” 

He lugged out from his inside pocket a thin sheet of 
paper and spread it on the table. 

“There’s Kelners Farm, there’s Dead Horse Lane, and 
that’s Windy Corner. You'll recognize Windy Corner; 
it’s one of the few bits of the old battlefield that have been 
left. I had to get this, by the way, from the Belgians, 
because it was on their front, I think, that it happened. 
I must tell you that Houthulst Forest has entirely disap- 
peared; you won’t find any trace of it, except a few strag- 
gling trees. It’s a perfect beast of a place, Nigel.” 

Nigel was examining the plan, and now looked up 
as he folded the paper. 

“Do you think I’m mad?” he said again. 

“T don’t, probably because my knowledge of the 
circumstances is more or less shaky. If I had a larger 
understanding of what occurred, perhaps I shou!d be 
less charitable. I only know that you cabled me from 
British Columbia that you wanted me to discover the 
exact place where you had been blown up, because you 
wished to spend Christmas Day in the hole. Which 
reminds me that I had a Belgian officer in here yesterday 
—Colonel de Villiers—who said that the mine craters 
still exist.” 

Again Nigel nodded. 

“It was lucky your being here. Luckier still that I 
remembered you were here, Burns,” he said, and then: 
“T’'ll tell you the story. It happened on Christmas Eve 
of 1917. Asa matter of fact, it happened on the twenty- 
third of December. I was attached to the French corps 
that was holding the southeastern edge of Houthulst 
Forest. I was working in connection with the Canadian 
Intelligence, and my instructions were to go over to dis- 
cover the exact composition of the force that was holding 
the Belgian front. The G. O. C. wasn’t at all satisfied 
with the intelligence he got from the Belgian staff, who 
were supposed to be au fail with these particulars, and of 
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course the French had only recently come up and were 
not in a position to give any accurate information.” 

He paused and looked out of the window, and it came 
to him sadly that this was not the Ypres he knew, that 
smoldering furnace of a town, bombarded daily, hourly, 
every minute; rocked and shaken by high explosive shells, 
a town that rumbled and thundered night and day, 
year in and year out; a gray, dusty town, where long 
files of men crept cautiously under such walls as existed, 
on their way to the muddy inferno which lay along the 
ridges of the north. Sadly, for he was thinking of all the 
brave hearts that were stilled and the bright, boyish 
faces that had gone and were no more seen. 

“The curious thing was that, at the identical moment 
I went over into No Man’s Land, a young German 
officer was sent to discover the exact composition of the 
French force that was holding this sector. We met half- 
way. To be exact, I stumbled over wire in the dark and 
slid down the edge of the crater——”’ 

“Crater No. 17,” murmured Major Burns. “The 
hole is about twenty metres away.” 

The other nodded. 

“T was on the Hun before he knew what had hap- 
pened. We both pulled our guns, and by the most 
extraordinary coincidence we both missed fire. It looked 
as if it might be a real caveman’s scrap, when the German 
chuckled and threw down his pistol. 

“*T think, my friend,’ he said, ‘we had better both 
go home again. It would be stupid for us to batter one 
another with our fists, for that would probably mean 
that we should both be killed in attempting to get back 
to our lines in a condition of exhaustion.’ 

“The logic of it struck me, and we just sat down and 
talked. We not only talked, but we exchanged con- 
fidences of a highly compromising character. He told me 
that the 18th Bavarian Division was on our front, and I 
responded politely with the information that the 43rd 
French Division was on his front. He didn’t seem as 
interested as he might have been. He produced a packet 
of sandwiches, I had a flask of whisky, and we sat and 
talked, until—— 

“ “It will be daylight soon,’ he said. ‘I think we’d 
better go home.’ 


‘S° we shook hands, and we were halfway up the 
crumbling slope of the crater when there broke out 
the most infernal fire that I had ever heard before or 
since. The air seemed to be so thick with traveling 
bullets and shells that you couldn’t have put up a fishing 
line without getting it cut in three places simultaneously! 

“*T think we’d better wait!’ shouted the German. 

“So we retired again to the shell hole, and prayed fer- 
vently—at least I did—that ‘shorts’ on either side would 
be few, and in other directions than ours. Dawn broke, 
and the fury of the fire did not abate. And then I found 
myself talking about things I never thought I would dis- 
cuss with a German. He didn’t tell me a great deal about 
himself, except that he was an officer in a Bavarian regi- 
ment. His English was perfect. I could have sworn, when 
I first saw him, that he was an American. 

“Well, to cut a long story short, there we sat through- 
out the day. Christmas Eve came and there was no 
slackening of the fire. Every gun, big and little, on both 
sides was in action, and we spent the night counting 





Very lights and speculating upon what was the cause of 
this unseemly disturbance. Christmas Day came, but 
still there was practically no reduction of the fire? I 
afterward discovered that this was the preliminary 
bombardment to an attack which the French commander 
had planned, and which he hoped would bring the forest 
into his hands. Poor soul! He never lived to know what 
a hell trap that forest was! 

“Later in the morning the fire seemed to die down just 
a little, and I crawled to the edge of the shell hole to take 
observation. What happened I don’t know. I woke up 
to find my head on the German’s knee, and he was drain- 
ing the last dregs of my whisky flask down my throat. 
My head was wet and aching; my eyes seemed to be filled 
with sand. 

“ ‘Shell fragment,’ he said. ‘I don’t think 
you're badly hurt. I have two sandwiches 
and half a bottle of water left. It looks as if 
we'd have a peach of a Christmas Day!’ ” 

“What was his name—did you find that 
out?” asked Burns curiously. 

“Karl—that was all he told me,” replied 
Nigel. “That fellow was some prophet! I 
think both sides must have brought up all 
their reserves of artillery and trebled their 
stock of machine guns. It was when I re- 
alized that we had had no ‘Quiff’ message 
from G. H. Q. that I knew the initiative 
was on our side. It was toward evening 
that Karl said: 

“ “If we get through this, my friend, I 
should like to have a little dinner with you 
somewhere.’ 

“When and where?’ I asked. 

“He thought a long time before he 
answered. 

“* “Maybe we sha’n’t get through,’ he 
said. ‘But I'll tell you what I will do. 
If I am alive in four years’ time I will 
come and meet you here; and if 
you’re not here—well, I'll keep a 
tryst with your ghost.’ ” 

“Why four years?” 
questioned Burns. 
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“He thought the war would last 
another three. He made it four to give 
us a chance of getting peace. Of course, 
it was lunatic, it was childish, it was any- 
thing you like to call it, but there and 
then we made our agreement. It was 
the sort of thing that schoolgirls do, and 

anyway, there’s something peculiarly 
simple and infantile about the full-grown 
soldier. 

“Tt was eleven o'clock that night 
that the French fired the mine. My own 
impression was that it was just under- 
neath where I was sitting, but my recol- 
lections of the circumstances are neces- 
sarily hazy. I just remember saying to 
Karl that I had a passion for marrons 
glacés when I felt somebody slapping my 
face, and looked up into the eyes of an 
English surgeon who was in his shirt 
sleeves. I heard him say ‘He’s all right,’ 
and then I sort of dozed myself out of 
Belgium and woke up in an English 
hospital. 


" HE body of Karl was found and 

buried on the very edge of the 
crater. We took the ground and lost it, 
took it again and lost it again, but I 
know he was found, because the officer 
who picked me up after the mine was 
exploded was in the bed next to me in 
the hospital, and he told me about it: how 
they found this poor chap, dead, and 
buried him.” 

“Hum!” said Major Burns, gulping 
down his coffee. “I think you're a fool, 
but it’s the sort of fool thing I should have done myself.” 
He scrutinized the lowering skies through the window. 
“You're going to have a cold Christmas Day, my lad.” 

“T never expected any other sort.” 


Just before noon Nigel came out of the hotel with a 
basket, a bottle of wine and a box of cigars, which he 
stowed away in one of the car’s pockets. He himself went 
to the wheel, and in a few minutes was passing slowly 
westward. The car sped down a perfectly graveled road, 
and passed cemetery upon cemetery crowded with white 
crosses, whiter for the rim of snow which lay upon their 
edges, and presently, turning abruptly from the main 
road, he came almost instantly into a region of desolation. 

The new red buildings were behind him. The road 
was no longer a road, it was a succession of deep holes 
and ruts. Sharp-cornered paving blocks jagged up from 
the sodden earth; stark walls that had once been houses 
loomed through the sleet on either side. Broken and 
jagged barbed wire, red with rust, trailed in tangled 
lengths by the roadside, and here and there he saw the 
drunken outlines of block-houses where men had lived 
horribly and had died in fear. 

Presently the car was lurching between flat heaps 
of rubble that the rains of the years had washed and 
pounded into little unrecognizable plateaux. A village 
had been here once. Rotting weeds showed where love 
and life had been, and holes gaped in the roadway 
before a medley of black wrought-iron crosses which 
marked a graveyard that had been set around a church. 
There was no church. 

These sights were too familiar to sadden him, though 
now it seemed, in the years of peace, that the ugliness of 
war was emphasized more strongly. He came at last, 





Standing on the farther rim of the crater was a tall figure, draped 


the wind had blown a lock of hair across 


by the aid of his map, after constant backings and 
changing of direction, and guided at the very last bya 
miserable-looking man who lived with his family in a 
deserted dugout, to the edge of what was once a forest, 
but was now nothing. For all that was left of the trees 
were blackened stumps and dead white stems that stood 
starkly against the cold sky. 

He stopped his car, got out and took his bearings, 
and instinctively he went straight to the place he sought. 
The hole was deep; it was half filled with yellow water. 
To the right was a smaller hole, also water-logged, and 
he smiled faintly, contrasting the calm of that winter 
day, with no other sound in his ear but the sough and sigh 
of the wind that swept down from the dunes and the 
tawny sea beyond, with the deafening fury of the storm 
that had swept this spot four years before. There was 
the grave: he saw it at once—a small black cross above 
a slab of concrete that the Government had laid down to 
prevent farmers plowing ground hallowed by sacrifice. 

Bending down, he read: “Allemand.” Karl was 
“Allemand.”’ In small letters was the word “officier.”” It 
was not usual to distinguish the rank of the dead. That 
was all. It stood for life and humor and courage, and 
God knows what hope. It stood also for an enemy, but 
that was incidental and meant nothing to Nigel Porter, 
sitting there on the edge of the crater, with his fur 
collar pulled up about his ears. 

His eyes roved around the starved landscape. It was 
such a foul setting for the rare jewel of a soul. 

“Well, my friend,” he said—his tone was one of heavy 
jocularity; insensibly he had recalled, and was reproduc- 
ing, the very tone of the man whom he apostrophized— 
“here am I, after four years! I owe you an apology, 
because I nearly forgot my promise. If I hadn’t read in 
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from neck to feet in a ng dark cloak. 
the forehead. Nigel stared at it, speechless 


a Vancouver newspaper some highly flattering references 
to my services during the war, I should certainly have 
broken my promise.” 

There was such quiet dignity in that black cross, such 
serenity in the truncated pyramid of concrete that marked 
the abiding place of this “Allemand, officier,” that his 
voice died down. The dead are so immensely superior to 
the living that he felt abashed. 

He sat for a long time, his gloved hands crossed on 
his knees, his head bent forward in thought, and then he 
got up with a®sigh and dusted his coat. 

““Well——” he began, and his jaw dropped. 





TANDING on the farther rim of the crater was a tall 

figure, draped from neck to feet in a long, dark cloak. 
It was bareheaded, and the wind had blown a lock of fair 
hair across the forehead of the man. Nigel stared open- 
mouthed, speechless, and then: 

“Karl!” he croaked. 

The voiceless figure stirred. 

“Thank God! I thought you were a ghost.” 

In a dozen strides Nigel had flown around the edge of 
the crater and gripped the outstretched hand. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked huskily. “Stupid 
question to ask, but you are——” 

The other laughed. 

“I’m keeping a tryst with a ghost,” he said, with a 
twinkle in his eyes. ‘You see, I thought you were 
dead. When our people took the ground they found a 
grave here.” Suddenly he gripped Nigel by the arm. 
“Let’s get out of this beastliness,” he said. “By Jove! 
How hideous war is!” 

They had nearly reached the sunken road where the 
stranger’s car was waiting, when Nigel remembered that 





It was bareheaded, and 


he had some responsibility in the matter 
ol transportation. 

“You can go back for it. I want to 
introduce you to my sister. By the way, 
my name is Steyne.” 

And there Nigel found the girl. 


It was after dinner in the barracks- 
like dining room of the Hotel d’Ypres 
that Nigel Porter heard and understood. 

“No, I’m not a German,” said Mr. 
Charles Steyne, pulling gently at his 
cigar. “I aman American. I was in the 
war from the very first month.” 

“On the German side?” 

“Oh, yes, I was on the German side. 
That is to say, I wore the German uni- 
form and served in the German Intelli- 
gence Department. There were five of us 
originally, and we were employed by the 
most effective secret service that the 
world has ever known. I speak respect- 
fully of Great Britain. Of the five I am 
the only one left alive. 

“Taylor was shot in Hanover after 
being tried by court-martial for running 
the secret wireless by which the British 
were informed of the movements of 
German ships. Jock Holtz suffered a 
like fate on the Russian frontier, when 
he was trying to get through to the Rus- 
sian Headquarters the news of the Ger- 
man concentration—he owed his death to 
the treachery of the Russian General 
Staff, by the way. And Micky Thomas 
was killed by a night watchman at the 
German Foreign Office after he had got 
away with some very important documents which were 
necessary to your Whitehall. 

“Long Bill Fenner,” he went on, “was accidentally 
killed by an airplane bomb dropped by an American 
airman. And I was almost, but not quite destroyed 
by the explosion of a mine—— 

“Well, you know that story. If Elsie had only told 
me that she had met you on the ship, and had given me a 
hint about your keeping a tryst with ghosts—a phrase of 
mine, by the way, which, coming from you, so startled her 
that she nearly jumped out of her skin a 

Nigel was looking at the girl, and under his eyes the 
color came to her face, for she had anticipated the 
question which was coming. 

“Why did you want to see my passport, Miss Steyne?” 
he asked. 

“T think I can answer that,” replied Charles Steyne. 
“My sister doesn’t realize that war ever ends. She thinks 
that the price the Germans put on the head of their pet 
enemy is still offered. She pictured you a member of the 
Government, tracking down the shy and elusive Quiff, 
and claiming os 

“Quiff!” gasped Nigel. 
that you were ‘i 

The other nodded. 

“T was on my way to the French lines to tell the 
general not to attack. If I had told you I was Quiff you 
would not have believed me.” 

“Phew!” Nigel sat back in his chair and stared at 
the girl, but she averted her eyes. 

“I’m glad—you’re not exactly German,” he said, a 
little gauchely. “I don’t believe in mixed marriages 
I mean——” 

The ghost smiled wisely 








“You don’t mean to say 
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EVER before had the little town of Hurricane 

so seethed with humanity. It was the final 

day of the great colored Fair, and dark-skinned 

men and women, accompanied by innumerable 

children, had come from far and near to witness the 
closing attraction, which had been advertised as: 

The Stupendously Spectacular, 

Dauntlessly Daring, Triumphantly 


Thrilling, Palpably Perilous 
4 Performance of The Death- 
+, Defying Daredevil, 


Dave Derringer, 








Known to Fame as The World’s Winged Wonder! 

This performance was to give the final thrill to a 
week made memorable by numerous lesser attractions. 
In anticipation of the event, the colored population for 
miles around had emptied itself into the town, and 
expectation was at fever heat. The name of Daredevil 
Dave was upon every lip, and children stared wide-eyed 
at the gay lithographs which pictured his feat. 

But, alas! Unknown to the expectant throng, the 
man who was to have administered the master thrill 
had not appeared. The Daredevil, it seemed, had 
dared to break an engagement. He had been expected 


on the afternoon train—the last local of the day—but 
this train had come and gone, leaving no one Who bore 

even a faint resemblance either to a daredevil 
winged 


or a wonder. Mr. Derringer was 
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patently, perversely absent, and no word came to 
relieve the mounting apprehension of the gentlemen 
who composed the executive committee. 
Gathered in a room at the rear of the O. K. 
Barber Emporium and Double-Quick Lunch Parlors 
of Elijah Palls were the members of the committee 
whose genius had made the great Fair possible 
and who, until now, had been wreathed in smile 
for congratulations had been numerous and sincere. 
But, as the efficient chairman, Moses Bright, 
had just observed: 
“Every rose have its thorn, an’ sharper dan a 
snake’s teeth is a ungrateful nigger performer!”’ 
The failure of the daredevil to appear meant 
not only the surrender of all the splendid prestige 
the committeemen had won, but it involved an 
element of personal danger, for they knew that 
once the good-natured throng, now milling 
through the streets, learned that the chief event 
of the evening was off, it would not be safe for 
any person connected with the Fair. 
So the great drops of perspiration that 
gathered on the faces of the committeemen 
and ran down their necks was not altogether 
due to the intense heat of the day. They were 
in a ticklish position, and knew it full well. 
“What’s we gwinter do?” asked 
the chairman. 
“Tain’t no question "bout what’s 
we gwinter to do,” 
replied the vice- 
chairman. ‘‘It’s 
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‘Ole man, hard luck have sho’ put 
de high sign on you dis time!” Obie 
commented, as he pulled himself up 
the ladder of sacrifice. “Ah sho’ 
made a mistake not lettin’ *em lynch 
me down on de ground” 
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whut these niggers gwinter do, when dey finds we’s 
inadvertisingly throwed de hooks into em.” 

“Tt’s a powerful hot day to git hung,” observed Jeb 
Squeers, the treasurer, speaking with great feeling, “and 
whut Ah’s gwinter do is to git in my car an’ beat it out 
uv town before de rucus begins. Ah ain’t got no notion 
uv hangin’ ’round here an’ bein’ party except criminal 
to no wake.” 


S this heartfelt pronouncement was uttered, the mem- 
bers of the committee became aware that the heavy 
train which thundered through the hamlet at seven- 
thirty every evening was doing an unprecedented thing. 
Instead of the sustained roar which usually accompanied 
its hurried passage through the town, they heard the 
grinding of brake-shoes upon steel wheels, and the 
bump-bump-bump of car against car, which accompanies 
the sudden stoppage of a heavy train. 

Outside a gréat shout of “Dar he is!” arose, and, 
rushing forth, the committeemen reached the street in 
time to see the. train halt with a jerk. At the same mo- 
ment a chocolate-colored negro dropped to the ground, 
suit case in hand. Another moment and the train was 
again under way. 

“Dat’s him, ’case nobody but a darin’ daredevil could 
git dat train to stop in dis heah town!” cried the chair- 
man jubilantly. 

Whereupon the committeemen hastened to greet, not 
Daredevil Dave,: the Winged Wonder, but Mr. Obadiah 
Shorter, soldier of fortune from Atlanta, Georgia, whose 
dream of reaching home without the payment of the cus- 
tomary tariff had been rudely shattered by a conductor 
upon’whom hard-luck stories made about as much impres- 
sion as a snowflake upon armor plate. 

In all his travels, Obie had not so much as heard of 
Hurricane until the last five minutes, and he had enter- 
tained not the slightest idea of visiting the community 
until the conductor of the now-vanishing train had sug- 
gested it in the manner that brooked no refusal. There- 
fore, his amazement upon being greeted by an enthu- 
siastic reception committee was complete. 

“We sho’ is powerful glad to see you,” cooed the all- 
too-confident chairman, as he extended a clammy hand, 
“for we wuz thinkin’ you had forgot us or sumpin, an’ 
wouldn’t be heah to fill your ’gagement, which would 
have dissap’inted a mighty heap uv. people.” 

“Vassah,” answered the dazed visitor, in noncom- 
mittal tones. 

“Dat fas’ train don’t stop heah most usually, an’ we 
wuzn’'t lookin’ for you on it. How did you git it to stop?” 
asked the chairman. 

“Why, dat warn’t no trouble a-tall, a-tall,” replied 
Obie, with obvious sincerity. “Ah didn’t even have to 
make no request. When de conductor finds out "bout 
me, he calls de brakeman an’ says he to him, ‘Put dis 
man off at Cyclone’—an’ heah Ah is.” 

“You means Hurricane,” corrected the chairman. 

“Yas, Ah guess so,” replied Obie. “Ah knowed it wuz 
some kind uv a storm.” 

Thereupon the chairman introduced Obie to the 
other members of the committee, referring to him as 
“Mister Derringer.” Introductions over, the chairman 
continued: 

“Ah guess you wants to go to de hotel an’ ‘fresh you’- 
self up befo’ de exercises uv de evenin’ begins to com- 
mence, so come along an’ we'll ’scort you where it’s at.” 

Five minutes later Obie found himself in the chief 
guest chamber at the Alabama and Great Southern Hotel, 
with an appointment to have dinner with the members of 
the executive committee, at eight o'clock. 

While engaged in removing cinders from his neck and 
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ears, Obie endeavored to adjust himself to this unex- 
pected and wholly unfamiliar situation. 

“Ah’s hearn uv cases uv mistooken identity, but dis is 
de fustest time Ah wuz ever it,” he mused, for he was as 
innocent of knowledge concerning Mr. Derringer as he 
was of the town of Hurricane, and had not the slightest 
idea why the committee was so delighted over the as- 
sumed arrival of this individual, or what he was expected 
to do. All he knew was that he, Obadiah Shorter, had 
been confused with a certain Mr. Derringer and as a result 
of the mistake he, Obadiah, had been provided with 
shelter and the prospect of abundant food—items about 
which he had begun to entertain grave apprehension. 

“Tt mighta bin a ill wind dat blew me to dis town uv 
Hurricane, but it looks pretty good so far as it has went, 
an’ Ah’Il jes’ let things rock along an’ eat an’ enjoy myse’f 
till whatever is gwinter happen happens. An’ it can’t be 
worse dan whut’s happened already,” he said. And, 
having made this philosophical observation, he adjusted 
his tie and started below. 

Obie’s presence in the community at this juncture was 
due to a chain of untoward events which may be briefly 
summarized as he makes his way downstairs and through 
the crowded lobby into the dining hall. 

Two weeks previously he had entered Mobile in a 
resplendent sport car and with sufficient money tucked 
away in sundry pockets to shed a glorious effulgence upon 
the future. However, upon reaching the chief port of 
Alabama he had become infatuated with the idea of 
breaking a certain institution much patronized by Mo- 
bile’s sportive colored population. In this temple of 
chance he had “played ’em high an’ rolled ’em swift,” 
to adopt his own language, and in exactly six days was 
as innocent of money as a newborn babe, and the re- 
splendent car had undergone a change of ownership. 

Confronted with this appalling situation, Obie had 
been forced to go to work in order to escape the pangs of 
hunger, and for a week had labored upon the docks, 
lending questionable assistance in the task of unloading 
sundry cargoes of fish. At the expiration of this period he 
returned to the temple of chance with his meager earnings, 
and once more tempted Fate. But Fate proved as cold 
and unresponsive as it had a week before, and within an 
hour he was broke. 

“Luck has sho’ done gone and ’bandoned me like a 
orphan chile on a old maid’s doorstep. She loves me like 
a burglar loves de sound of de cop’s whistle, an’ has 
turned me over to de wu’st hoodoo Ah’s seen since dey 
drug me off to be shot at by dem Germanses. Here it am 
Saturday, wid all de places uv ’musement goin’ full blast, 
an’ if chips wuz sellin’ fur a cent a piece, Ah couldn’t buy 
a corner of de paper dey comes wrapped up in. Ah longs 
fur action, an’ am so broke Ah couldn’t roll a pair uv 
bones two inches, if de price wuz a dime a mile.” 


EDITATING thus, Obie’s thoughts turned home- 

ward. Upon inquiry, he learned that there was a 
train for Atlanta due to leave at six-thirty, and when this 
train left Obie was among the passengers. Occupying a 
seat in the smoking compartment of the car reserved for 
colored people, he awaited the coming of the conductor, 
meanwhile formulating a hard-luck story by means of 
which he hoped to win free passage. 

It was a long train and one that made few stops, so 
Obie had a full half hour in which to marshal his facts 
and near-facts before the door at the end of the car 
opened to admit a grim-looking conductor. Just behind 
him marched a flagman who bore all the earmarks of 
having made several strenuous, but unsuccessful bids for 
championship honors in the heavyweight arena. 

When this formidable pair reached Obie and he began 
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to stammer his tale of woe, the conductor interrupted 
him only twice. 

“Have you a ticket?” 

“No, sah, but 

“Have you any money to pay your fare?” 

“No, sah, but— 

The conductor reached for the bell cord and gave it 
two vigorous pulls, at the same time saying to the husky 
at his heels: ““Chuck him off at Hurricane.’’ And the 
incident was closed, as far as the conductor was con- 
cerned. 

So because of these events Obie was in Hur- 
ricane, and because a certain “‘winged wonder”’ had 
failed to materialize he was seated at a large 
round table bountifully laden with food. Mean- 
while, he was being fawned upon by a committee 
of Hurricane’s most representative colored citi- 
zens, while other less distinguished resi- 
dents framed themselves in the doorways 
and windows in order to catch a glimpse 
of the man whose chief joy, they had 
been led to believe, was in playing hide 
and seek with death. 

“Your things come in yestiddy,” the 
chairman was saying, “an’ we’s got ’em 
all set up on the Fair Grounds ready for 
your ‘formance. Your valises is in your 
room, whar Ah guess you seen ’em an’ 
when we’s finished eatin’ Ah ’spec’ you'd 
better git your uniform on an’ git ready, 
‘case de crowd at de grounds is mighty 
anxious to see you.”’ 

Nothing about this affair seemed real 
to Obie except the food, which was as 
genuine as it was welcome, and he passed 
through the next half hour in a sort of 
daze. Then he went to his room. There 
he found two battered grips, only one of 
which responded to his efforts to release 
the catches. When he opened it Obie 
stared, for it contained a pair of bright- 
red tights, a belt of orange and a cap of 
the same color, together with a pair of 
soft-soled white shoes, and a flowing yel- 
low robe. 

These things threw considerable light 
upon the situation, but did not reveal all 
that was before the adventurous Obie 
He sensed the fact that he was expected 
to perform some kind of acrobatic feat, 
but its nature was a complete mystery. 

“Huh!” he exclaimed. ‘“Dey mus’ ’spect me to 
skin de cat or somethin’, and if dey does, den dey 
’spects to pay for it, an’ Ah better do my collectin’ before 
de bell rings for de show to commence to begin.” 

With this thought in mind, and thinking also that 
he might easily get away with a few acrobatic stunts— 
he had learned some tricks in the colored gym at home— 
Obie proceeded to divest himself of his attire and to put 
on the trappings of the absent Mr. Derringer. Having 
done this and admired his reflection in the shining mirror, 
he threw the long cloak of yellow satin about his form and 
made his way down the stairs—a gorgeous figure, at whose 
appearance the throng in the lobby fairly gasped. 

He joined the members of the executive committee, 
and was led toward a field where hundreds of lights were 
gleaming and whence came the sound of hurdy-gurdies, 
loop-the-loops and similar contrivances. As they moved 
toward this scene of hilarity Obie addressed the chairman 
of the committee. 

“It is my customary rule to collect half uv de pro- 
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When de conductor 
finds out *bout me,” 
replied Obie, “ he 
calls de brakeman an’ says, “Put dis 
man off at Cyclone’—an’ heah Ah is” 


ceeds uv my fees befo’ de performances, an’ 
Ah’d be much ’bliged ef you would cite me 
to de pay man befo’ Ah does my act.” 

This announcement was unexpected, but the chairman 
hesitated only momentarily before authorizing the 
treasurer to pay over the sum of seventy-five dollars— 
an amount that staggered the recipient. 

“Dey mus’ ’spect me to stick my head in de lion’s 
mouth,” mused Obie, and for the first time he began to 
have some qualms about the situation. 

The transfer of the money took place in a shed-like 
structure which flanked the gate to the grounds, and 
Obie’s eyes were instantly caught by a glaring poster 
that covered a large part of the farther wall. This poster 
depicted a daring athlete in the act of diving from a 
towering steel structure into a tiny pool of water that 
was contained in a steel tank—said tank being shaped 
suspiciously like a coffin. 

As he passed over the money, the treasurer’s attention 
was attracted by Obie’s fascinated gaze. 











“Ah don’t see how you does it,’”’ he remarked in tones 
of humble admiration. 

“Me, neither,” said the chairman. “Ah wouldn’t do 
it for a million dollars, not to mention a hundred an’ 
fifty. You sho’ is a bold and fearless man.” 

“Daredevil am right!’ observed another member of 
the committee. 

“Am dat whut you ’spects ” began Obie, but he 
broke off short. For suddenly he discovered that the 
figure poised at that giddy height, just ready to plunge 
into the tiny pool below, was attired in red tights; that 
about the tights was drawn a yellow sash, and that hang- 
ing by a hook at the bottom of the tower was a beautiful 
cloak of orange hue—and he knew the worst. He, Oba- 
diah Shorter, was expected to do a seventy-foot dive from 
that skeleton-like tower and land safely in about a 
bucketful of water! 





HH] IS brain buzzed dizzily and a score of impractical 
schemes for getting out of the difficulty shot through 
his mind, each offering a momentary ray of hope, then 
being instantly dismissed. Flight was impossible, and to 
back out, or to admit he was an impostor, probably 
would mean personal injuries quite as fatal as those likely 
to result from a fall off that lofty perch. 

While his befuddled brain performed unprecedented 
evolutions in an attempt to find some reasonable and 
practicable method of escape, Obie’s conductors led him 
out upon the grounds and then, for the first time, he 
caught sight of a slender structure of steel, climbing sky- 
ward from the center of what evidently was the “‘Mid- 
way.” Ina few minutes Obie found himself at the foot 
of this tower, and there his horrified eyes took in the 
details of the tank into which he was expected to plunge. 
It was, he judged, about twelve feet long, five feet wide 
and three feet deep. 

“She’s all ready,” said the chairman, speaking with 
great satisfaction. “We ’rected it just as you wrote, an’ 
everything is fixed for de grand blowout. At nine o’clock 
you does you’ stunt.” 

“Vassah,” said Obie, in tones such as a condemned 
prisoner might use in agreeing with the jailer that ham 
and eggs would make a satisfactory last breakfast. 

Meanwhile the presence of the hero of the occasion, 
the world-famed daredevil Dave Derringer, had become 
known to the milling crowds and they began to rush for- 
ward, eager to be close at hand when the startling feat 
was performed. 

Among those who elbowed their way to the front was 
a buxom maid who smiled at Obie, and exclaimed: “Oh, 
ain’t he wonderful!” 


HIS remark, gratifying to Obie even in his troubled 

state, together with the knowledge that failure 
would probably mean physical violence at the hands of 
the disappointed throng, determined his course. 

“Tt’s do it an’ die, or don’t do it an’ die, whichever way 
Ah looks at it,’”’ he muttered, as he eased around to the 
ladder. “So good-by, ’Tlanta, you’ chile Obie ain’t 
gwinter be no mor’n a grease spot, ‘less de good Lawd sen’ 
His angel to guide his wanderin’ footsteps as he tumbles 
down from de sky.” 

The crowd fell back as Obie removed his yellow robe 
preparatory to mounting the ladder, and just then he 
heard a hoarse voice remark, none too cheeringly: “If 
dat Winged Wonder is got any wings he sho’ better 
spread em now and spread ’em wide, ’case if he don’t, den 
he’s gwinter lan’ in de arms of de undertaker!”’ A senti- 


ment that found immediate response in his breast, for, 
alas, he realized that he had no wings and that if a pair 
were thrust upon him as a result of this adventure, they 
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would come too late to be of practical value in the emer- 
gency. As his form, encased in the blood-red tights, 
came into view above the heads of the spectators, a 
mighty cheer went up from the multitude. 

“Ole man, hard luck have sho’ put de high sign on 
you dis time—yas, sah, an’ high is right!”’ he commented, 
as he pulled himself up the ladder of sacrifice. ‘Golly, Ah 
sho’ made a mistake not lettin’ "em lynch me down on 
de ground,” he went on, as the ascent continued, “ ’case 
Ah wouldn’t ’a’ had to fall mor’n three feet ‘fore de rope 
would ’a’ cotch me, an’ here Ah’s got about a million 
miles to go widout nothin’ to break de fall ’cept a cup of 
water.” 


Seated at his desk, the chief of detectives, at Mobile, 
concentrated upon a written report which contained all 
that diligent search had revealed concerning the disap- 
pearance of Chief Mate Tom Larson, who apparently 
had vanished into nothingness some twenty-four hours 
before. The report, signed by a trusted lieutenant, read: 


First Mate Larson, of the Bay Sprite, left his boat at one-forty- 
five o'clock Friday afternoon, telephoning his wife he would get 
lunch downtown and reach home about three o’clock. He had 
lunch at the Snug Harbor Inn at two o'clock, leaving at two-thirty. 
In paying his check, he discovered that he had left his purse on 
board and remarked to the cashier that he was going back for it. 

As he left the restaurant he collided with a negro man and the 
two had some words which led to Larson striking the negro. A 
crowd began to gather and Larson hurried away followed by the 
negro. 

Larson reported to the boat, went to his cabin and left im- 
mediately. He did not reach home and has not been seen at any 
of his usual haunts. In fact, we have been unable to find the 
slightest trace of him, or of any one who saw him, after he left 
the boat. 

The negro with whom he had the altercation, and who is sus- 
pected of having made away with him, has been identified as an 
acrobat known as Dave Derringer. He was stopping at a hotel 
for negroes on Water Street, but left there at three-thirty Friday. 
He is advertised to perform at a County Fair in Hurricane, Ala- 
bama, at nine o’clock tonight. 


HEN he had finished reading the report the chief 
rang for its author, Detective McCartney. 

“What’s your opinion of this case?’’ he asked. 

“T think the negro croaked him and threw the body 
in the bay,” was the laconic reply. 

“Well, you had better get hold of Dykes, and you 
two beat it over to Hurricane and try to get a line on the 
negro. The chances are about a hundred to one, though, 
that he skipped in another direction. However, I'll get 
out a bunch of wires and we ought to have him rounded 
up within twenty-four hours.” 

Thus the net was spread for the Winged Wonder, who, 
it might be observed, was at this very moment engaged 
in sleeping off the effect of a quart of “‘bust-head” liquor 
in a cheap lodging house into which he had strayed when 
no longer able to pilot a straight course. 

Ten minutes after leaving the office of the chief, 
Detectives McCartney and Dykes were en route for 
Hurricane. Each had a heavy revolver strapped to his 
side, and a shot gun reposed in the bottom of the car. 

Reaching Hurricane a few minutes before nine o’clock, 
they entered the Fair Grounds just in time to see what 
they took to be their quarry in the act of ascending a 
ladder which was fixed to a lofty tower, and straightway 
they made their way through the dense throng to the 
bottom of the structure. 

“Hey, you!” they shouted to the slowly ascending 
figure. “Come down from that perch before we shoot 
you off the limb!” 

The substitute “Wonder,” in the person of Obie, 
glanced down upon the upturned faces of the two detec- 
tives and upon the guns which they pointed heavenward. 
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“White folks, Ah don’t know what you want wid me, 
but Ah sho’ am glad to see you!” he cried joyously, and 
scampered down the ladder. Upon reaching the ground, 
he was seized by the two men. 

Just then the chairman of the arrangements com- 
mittee rushed up to the trio. 

“Gentlemens, what’s he done dat he can’t go on wid 
de ‘formance, after we done paid him seventy-five 
dollars?” he asked anxiously. 

“Nothing except murder a white man at Mobile,” 
was the answer, and the crowd gasped at this unlooked- 
for thrill. 

“What?” cried Obie. “Me killed a man in Mobile? 
Dat sho’ is one mighty bad mistake. Ah ain’ killed 
nobody in Mobile. Ah couldn’t even shoot a pair uv 
sevens while Ah wuz in dat town, much less a white 
man.” 

At this point the treasurer rushed up. 

“Don’t we git back dat money what we paid?” he 





demanded of the two detectives, in anguished tones. 

“That’s up to him,” answered McCartney, “but he 
might as well return it, as they don’t have any use for 
money where he is going unless he can produce a mighty 
good alibi.”’ 

“What kinda alley is a alley-by?” asked the curious 
Obie. But his question was ignored by the detectives 
who shoved him toward the gate, followed by the 
treasurer, still clamoring for the return of the seventy-five 
dollars. . 

“It wasn’t my fault Ah didn’t jump into dat tub, but 
to show you my heart ain’t made out’n rawhide, I'll go 
you fifty-fifty,” said Obie, and, producing the roll, he 
made the division. He was then hustled to the hotel, 
where he exchanged the tights for his own apparel, and a 
few minutes later was whirling away in the night, 
occupying the rear seat with Detective McCartney, while 
Detective Dykes held the steering wheel. 

“Boss,” said Obie, as they got under way, “Ah sho’ is 


The throng in 
the lobby gasp- 
ed at sight of 
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bright-red tights, cap of 
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glad you come when you did, ’case Ah ain’t no high- 
diver an’ you jes’ about saved my life.” 

“How come you advertised yourself as a high diver if 
you are not one?” asked the detective. 

“Ah ain’t,” was the simple reply. “Ah jest hit dat 
town broke an’ got mixed up wid dat divin’ outfit before 
Ah knowed whut wuz whut. Ah didn’t tell nobody Ah 
could do no such stunts as them.”’ 

“What do you call yourself when you don’t want to 
be known as Dave Derringer?” asked the detective. 
“Ah ain’t never said Ah was name’ Derringer. 

name is Obadiah Shorter.” 

“Shorter, eh?” said the detective, with a laugh. 
“You will be an inch or two longer by the time they stretch 
your neck for bumping that man off in Mobile.” 

“Boss, you sho’ got me wrong. Ah ain’t never killed 
nothin’ but time, an’ if dey hung folks fur dat, Ah reckon 
us niggers would soon be dispopulated.” 


My 


HE car was hurtling along through a dense forest, 

the narrow roadway being overhung by trees from 
which long streamers of moss swayed gently in the glare 
of the headlights. From the low-lying country on either 
side came the hoarse voices of bullfrogs and the occa- 
sional melancholy hoot of owls. Suddenly the car 
swerved around a sharp bend in the road, and was 
brought to a quick stop, for prone across the highway 
was a fallen tree. 

As the car ground to a stop a dozen men stepped out 
from behind as many trees and a commanding voice cried: 

“Hands up!” 

Obie’s hands went up instantly, while the startled 
detectives hesitated as though about to reach for their 
weapons. But one glance was sufficient to convince them 
that resistance was futile, as every one of the dozen men 
was armed and the arms were pointed full upon the 
occupants of the car. 

“What do you want?” asked Detective McCartney. 

“Nothing but the smoke,” replied the leader, who 
stepped forward at this juncture, and, turning to Obie, 
said: ‘““Bounce out of that car and follow me.” 

Detective McCartney followed the darky to the 
ground, assuring the men that the prisoner would be 
carried to Mobile immediately and that everything 
possible would be done to expedite the trial, but his words 
fell upon deaf ears. 

“This negro made away with our neighbor, Tom 
Larson, and we are going to demonstrate to his kind that 
this sort of thing doesn’t go on in our section,” said the 
leader, seizing Obie by the arm, and pushing him toward 
two others of the group. “You fellows take him to my 
car,” he added, and Obie was led out of sight. 

The entire party then backed off, leaving the detec- 
tives to the task of removing the tree. Once beyond the 
bend, Obie was hustled into a waiting car, one of three 
parked beside the road, and any possibility of escape was 
cut off by the presence of five armed men who piled in 
after him. 


MOMENT later the little caravan was under way. 
None of his captors spoke, and Obie was too much 
confused by the developments of the last hour to do more 
than voice an occasional lament over the rude fashion in 
which fortune was treating him. 

“Dis sho’ is gwinter be a warnin’ to me,” he muttered, 
“an’ de nex’ time anybody says Hurricane where Ah’m 
at, Ah’ll hunt de storm cellar.”’ 

Presently the cars turned into a narrow trail, which 
they followed for a short distance until a little clearing 
was reached. Here the party stopped, and Obie’s con- 
ductors assisted him to the ground. The driver produced 
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a rope, from beneath the front seat, and then the entire 
party gathered about the prisoner. One end of the rope 
was thrown over a limb, and Obie noticed with a start 
that this end had a noose tied in it. 

“Say, white folks, wait a minit. You ain’t ’spectin’ to 
hang me heah, is you?” asked Obie, in surprised tones. 

“You are a good guesser,”’ said the leader. “In about 
two minutes you will be doing a dance out here in the 
woods with nothing to put your feet on.”’ 

“But, boss!” cried Obie. “Ah ain’t murdered nobody 
no whar, at no time, not a-tall. You sho’ has got a case 
of mistooken identity heah.” 

The leader laughed harshly. “If you didn’t kill Tom 
Larson, what did you do with him? Answer quick, or up 
you go. 

Faced by the prospect of immediate hanging unless he 
could contrive some ingenious fabrication, Obie did some 
lightning-like thinking, and finally said: 

“Tf you takes me on to Mobile, Ah’ll show you whar 
he’s at.”’ 

“Ah, ha! I thought you knew nothing about it!” 
said the leader, and added menacingly: “You tell me 
where he is and what happened to him, right now, or 
you'll be wearing that rope for a necktie. Speak out!” 

“Boss, Ah warn’t in Mobile long enough to git 
‘quainted wid de streets, an’ Ah can’t name it to you, 
but Ah kin show you de place whar he is, if you gimme 
a chance.” 

After a brief consultation the members of the lynch- 
ing party decided that it was better to take a chance on 
finding the missing man than to hang the negro and leave 
the mystery unexplained. So Obie was thrust back into 
the car and the party started toward Mobile. 

During the silent journey Obie figured that he had 
two chances of escape. One was to give the alarm 
while going through the city and run the risk of 
being shot, while the other—much more subtle—was 
to lead the party to the storage plant, whereat he had 
spent many weary hours unloading fish, and there, if 
possible, create a situation that might result in his getting 
away. 





ECALLING the scene upon the dock where he had 

worked, Obie remembered that the fish were first 
dumped upon a wide platform, where they were weighed, 
and then a lever was pulled, and this platform fell apart 
in the middle, allowing the fish to go slithering down a 
chute into the storage department. It was upon these 
scales that he placed his hope of escape, and when the 
party entered the silent and almost deserted streets at 
about midnight, he said: 

“De place am down on de bay front, near whar dem 
big steamers wid de three red stripes on de chimney parks 
demselves.” 

They followed the most unfrequented streets to the 
water front, and finally reached a point close to where 
Obie had spent long hours in a form of labor that was 
highly irksome at the time, but for which he now gave 
devout thanks. There they all dismounted and made 
their way along the docks. Presently they reached the 
storage warehouse sought by Obie. 

“Dis am it,” he informed them. “He's inside heah, 
but somebody will haf to break de door open.” 

The lock was forced with little difficulty, and then 
the party felt its way into the gloomy interior, two 
members holding Obie’s arms. 

“Dis way,” said Obie, as he stepped upon the flooring 
which concealed the scales, and the entire crowd pushed 
on after him. A moment later Obie made a lunge for the 
lever and gave it a terrific thrust. As he did so, exclama- 
tions of mingled rage and fear burst from the throats of 
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Obie made a 
lunge for the 
lever and gave 
it a_ terrific 
thrust, amid 
exclamations 

of mingled 

rage and fear 


the men as the floor 

gave way beneath 

them. The leader hit 

the chute first and 

went flying downward, 

one of his trusted lieu- 
tenants riding astride his 
form. Just behind these two 
followed the others, a whirl- 
ing, wriggling, cursing mass of hu- 

manity, and last of all came the unfortunate Obie! 

Obie had intended holding on to the lever and thus 
saving himself, but the frantic grip upon one of his arms 
held fast, and thus it came to pass that he went down 
with his captors, the heel of a heavy shoe resting upon 
his head in the flight. 

When the storage room was reached after a thrilling 
ride of some thirty feet, the thirteen men were piled, 
shrieking, into a dark and indistinguishable mass. In 
the midst of the confusion, a voice was heard above the 
uproar. 

“What in ’ell’s all this about?” it asked. And when 
the leader struggled to his feet and brought his flashlight 
into play, its rays fell, not upon Obie or any member of 
the party of white avengers, but upon First Mate Larson, 
who was approaching from the other end of the room! 
Obie had planned better than he knew! 

When questioned as to his presence there, the mate 
explained that while walking in front of the place nearly 
thirty-six hours before he had dropped a silver dollar, 
which rolled through the open door. He went in after 
it, and when he stepped upon the scales they gave way 
suddenly and he was precipitated to the room below, 





where every effort to attract attention or to make his 
escape had proved futile. 

“Well, I'll be jiggered!” exclaimed the leader. “And 
we were just about to lynch a man for making away with 
you. Where is that darky, anyhow?” 

Vain question, for Obie was not present to answer. 

He had turned and scampered up the almost impossible 
incline, like a squirrel up a tree, and was gone, the scales 
having received some injury under the recent 
impact that prevented their closing. Reaching 
the dock, he rescued his suitcase from the car 
and hastened from the scene. Pres- 
ently he was on a lighted thoroughfare, 
no worse for the experience, except for 
a gash across his forehead received in 
the recent fall. 
Turning the next corner, Obie was 
just in time to see 
two street cars col- 
lide. He ran out 
into the street and 
was standing con- 
templating the 
wreck when the 
conductor of one of 
the cars approached 
and asked for his 
name and address. 
He gave the desired 
information, naming 
a hotel where he had 
previously stopped 
as his abode, and 
went his way. 

Ten minutes af- 
ter reaching the ho- 
tel, he was asleep. 

At ten o’clock 
the following morn- 
ing he heard a rap 
on the door, and 
opened it to admit 
a gentleman, who 
inquired about his 
well-being. * 

“T am sorry you 
were hurt,” he said 
solicitously. “And 
this is what I pro- 
pose: We will give 
you fifty dollars to 
close the transaction, and everything will be handsome.” 

“You means real money?” asked Obie. 

“Real money,” said the smiling stranger, producing 
a wallet and a printed sheet of paper. “Just sign here.” 

Obie took the pen and scrawled his name at the bot- 
tom of the sheet, and received five crisp ten-dollar bills, 
after which the visitor withdrew with many expressions 
of good wishes for the injured man, for Mr. Stringer, of 
the Alabama Street Railway and Electric Power Com- 
pany, held his position by reason of his ability to settle 
claims out of court, when passengers upon the street cars 
were injured. Of the fact that Obie had not been a pas- 
senger he was quite as ignorant as was Obie concerning 
the reasons for this most recent benefaction. 

Scratching his woolly crown, Obie pondered. 

“He mus’ be one uv dem ’Rabian Knights de white 
folks talks about,” he muttered. ‘Ah’s glad he come wid 
his bounty, but Ah’s now ready to call it a day.” 

Whereupon, Obie threw himself across the bed and 
entered upon another period of blissful slumber. 
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By Hamilton M. Wright 


The Silver King—a 180-pound tarpon 
ten feet above the sea. At left, cruel jaws of barracuda, show- 
ing formidable canine teeth and hedgerows of smaller teeth 










breaks water, leaping 


The Story of a Sport that is More Thrilling than Big Game Hunting 


HE finest big game fishing in the world, in my 

opinion, can be had along the Florida coast. 

Here are fish that can swim faster than sixty 

miles an hour, and can leap over forty feet of 
ocean. At least one species is voracious enough to bite 
in two an eight-pound fish trailing on the line as bait, 
and has been known to kill human beings. Practically all 
of the great game fish of these semi-tropical waters are 
free swimmers that seek their prey on or near the surface. 
Tremendously lithe and active, they put up a fight lasting 
from fifteen minutes to a whole day. 

They constitute a game resource far more abundant 
than ever were the uncounted herds of buffalo that roamed 
the Western plains. Along the lonely Florida reefs and 
sun-dried beaches you can find all the thrills of an expedi- 
tion in Africa without the dangers, expense and discom- 
forts of hunting wild beasts. I have seen a wild buffalo 
flatten his ears to his head and come for me when he 
caught my white man’s scent, but that adventure hadn’t 
half the thrill of a day with the leaping, fighting giants of 
the reefs. 

Only those fishermen who have spent a lifetime in 


a 


studying the habits of the great game fish know much of 
their strange ways. This article is gleaned from profes- 
sional fishermen with whom I have fished the Florida 
Keys. They know the fish, but are shy in committing 
their lore to paper. With the exception of one or two 
species, little has been published about these leaping 
monsters. 

Here can be caught the great sailfish, speed demon of 
the Gulf Stream, a long rakish monster, with a pointed 
bill and huge back fin like that of some prehistoric saurian. 
He is the swiftest, strangest game fish in the ocean. Then 
there is the huge barracuda, the cruelest, most voracious, 
most savage fish in the tropical seas, feared by swimmers 
from Manila Bay to the Nigerian coast. The amber 
jack, a thick-bodied fighter reaching one hundred pounds; 
the bonefish, a lightning-fast swimmer of four to ten 
pounds, and the mackerel-like kingfish, a magnificent 
leaper, running up to fifty pounds, are three other gamy 
denizens of Florida waters little known except to local 
fishermen. 

These five fish and the better-known, huge, thick- 
bodied tarpon, giant herring who has a score of tricks for 
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throwing the hook from his mouth, constitute the es on the line. Fishermen who are enjoying their 
game fish for which awards are posted in the Florida Keys. first experience with a fighter of this sort almost in- 
There are scores of others, ranging from the rare “peto variably believe they have seen two fish jump when in 


and the canny snapper to the brilliantly-colored reef reality they have seen but one. 


They are only con- 


fishes and freakish wanderers of the deep whom tyros vinced that a sailfish could apparently be in two places 
describe as sea monsters. at the same time when they realize that there has been 


Of all the game fish along the east coast of Florida the _ but a single fish on the hook. 


shvest, most capricious, swiftest and strangest is the When hooked, a sailfish will often ‘‘walk on his tail,”’ 
great sailfish. He can swim sixty or seventy miles an making the water boil as, almost erect, he propels himself 
hour. He is built for speed and can easily overtake the over the surface with only his tail in the water. It is net 


mackerel or blue 
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runner or other fish 
on which he feeds. 
He has been known 
to run out one hun- 
dred yards of line in 
less than three 
seconds, passing 
through the water 
like lightning— 
swilter, almost, than 
the eye can follow. 

Although scien- 
tifically identified 
along the Southern 
coast in the early 
seventies, the sail- 
fish seems not to 
have been known to 
Florida sportsmen 
before 1901, when 
the first of his species 
officially recorded in 
these waters was 
landed off Palm 
Beach. About that 
time Charley 
Thompson, famous 
fishing guide, took a 
tourist party on a 
fishing expedition 
from Palm Beach. 
It was a banner day 
for the new sport. 
Seven sailfishes were 
seen jumping at one 
time. One of them 
leaped close to where 
a woman of the 
party was sitting in 
the boat. She im- 
mediately crossed to 
the opposite side. 
And just in time! A 
few seconds later the 
fish jumped again, 
diving between the 


deck stanchions just |4 --+<.4 ~_> a ar = . 
where she had been =a, bs > : —_4 > 7 #: mS 
sitting. It struck Fant as 
the heavy iron door . .S earn. See 
of the engine casing, : NG : a a 264 
smashing it, and fell . , 
upon the bottom of 
the boat, where it 
was killed with 
monkey wrenches. 
Sometimes a sail- 




















fish makes _ thirty Photo by Landes from Wright 
leaps in the inter- An exceptionally large specimen of sailfish. The world’s record sailfish 
vals of his wild rush- weighed ninety-three pounds and was eight feet four inches long 


an unusual occur- 
rence to see a sail- 
fish move himself in 
this extraordinary 
manner for twenty 
or thirty feet, and 
they have even been 
observed to walk the 
water for a distance 
of one hundred and 
fifty feet—a strange 
and marvelous sight. 
Imagine this 
great fish, perhaps 
eight feet in length, 
with huge sail out- 
spread, whipping 
his head from side 
to side in an ef- 
fort to hurl the hook 
from his pointed, 
bony mouth. Insane 
with fear and anger, 
he lashes himself 
over the water ten, 
twenty, thirty, forty 
feet! And then sets 
the reel smoking as 
he sets out to sea at 
lightning speed. 
This gleaming, 
jumping, fighting 
monster who leaps 
into the air as if 
he were made of 
steel springs uses his 
bill to disable his 
prey. Sometimes 
you will see him 
rushing among the 
small fish along the 
reefs, striking merci- 
lessly with his long 
bony bill and dis- 
abling the little fel- 
lows so that he may 
swallow them whole 
at his leisure. When 
you feel a sailfish 
tapping your bait 
with his bill, let the 
bait drop back. 
Most sailfish are lost 
by striking too 
quickly. No doubt 
he thinks the cut 
bait a small fish, and 
he taps it with his 
bill to kill it, and 
he grows wary when 
the supposed fish 
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continues to swim around after he has tapped it. 

But he is a peculiar chap, a creature of moods, of a 
whimsicality that lends an element of constant surprise 
to his capture. At times he will take everything in bait. 
He likes something he can mouth and taste. Again he will 
chase the bait ten or fifteen minutes, and then leave it. 
Sometimes his crested majesty will come right up in the 
white wake of the boat, look at the bait, and, sad to relate, 
turn away as if dissatisfied with his inspection. Some 
fishermen use live blue runners for bait, while others take 
a piece of cut mullet or of the white belly of the mackerel, 
which they troll on the surface of the water about a 
hundred feet behind the launch or sailboat. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAILFISH 


pe geod classified as a short-billed swordfish, 
the sailfish is now given a separate classification, in 
recognition of his trend toward the mackerel group. He 
is neither a mackerel nor a swordfish, but a sort of con- 
necting link between the two groups. His long narrow 
beak, a deadly rapier, suggests his relationship.to the 
swordfishes. His long, symmetrical, powerful body and 
strongly-forked tail fin are, however, like those of 
the swift-swimming mackerel group. There is some- 
thing strangely birdlike in his beaked head, eyes set 
close to querulous mouth, flaunting, purple-spotted crest, 
and great swallow tail. His back, which rises high above 
his gills, almost suggests the hump of a porpoise. The 
down-turned corners of his mouth give him the hurt 
expression of a young robin. 

As a rule the sailfish is 
taken in Florida waters in 
the Gulf Stream, or at its 
edges, when he comes in to 7 
feed along the shoals. The \ 
neutral bluish-black 
color of his back, when 
beheld from above, 
merges inconspicu- 















With gills distended 
and shaking his 
mighty head, this 
giant tarpon en- 
deavors to throu 

the barb from 

his mouth 
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ously into the deep blue of the Gulf Stream. 


His pale- 


gray underparts correspond with the bright surface as it 


would appear to a fish beneath the sea. Ordinarily he 
would escape observation. That is, when his sail—a 
huge, spotted dorsal fin, directly connected with the 
spinal cord, that can be elevated or folded at will—is 
lowered into a groove along his back. But when he 
slashes along the surface, maiming his prey, cruising with 
great sail raised high, or when he leaps far above the 
sea, gleaming in metallic lustres, he can be seen for miles. 

In contrast to the shy, elusive sailfish is the bold and 
savage barracuda, one of whose species killed a young 
woman swimmer near St. Petersburg, Florida, last year. 

The barracuda is credited with human killings from 
the seventeenth century when the Spanish fished the 
reefs from Cape Sable to the Dry Tortugas. He has been 
known to gash the leg of a man wading in the shoals for 
shellfish. He is said to have attacked shipwrecked sailors 
swimming through the surf. Yet he is not a man hunter 
like the tiger shark. 

No stranger fish hunts along the reefs than this silver 
tiger of the sea, which commonly weighs about fifty 
pounds and reaches six feet in length. Farther South and 
off the coast of Nigeria, he is said to reach ten feet. His 
great head ending in a broad pointed snout is one-fourth 
the length of his body. His enormous, gaping mouth is 
fitted with four wolflike fangs, sometimes an inch in 
length, two above and two below. They fit into sockets 
in the opposite jaws, while hedgerows of smaller inward- 
pointing teeth with rip-saw edges also fit into grooves in 

the opposing jaws. The lower 
jaw projects beyond the upper 
like that of a bulldog. I have 
seen him bite on a knife— 
thrust between his jaws to cut 
out the hook—with such force 
as to scatter his teeth in every 
direction. When first taken 
from the water he seems a 
mass of quivering, iridescent 
silver. His malignant, staring 
eyes, green-yellow and _ black, 
suggest those of a tiger. The 
faint vertical bars on his body 
quickly become more marked, 
and the dark splotches assume 
an inky blackness soon after 
death. 

The great “sea pike,” as he 
is often called, hurls him- 
self through the water after 
a moving object in a flash. 
He may not seem to stop. 
One may see no attack. 
But as he sweeps by in his 
savage onrush, the sea tiger 
can bite through a fish two- 
thirds his own length. Once, 
while pulling in a ten- 
pound kingfish, I saw a 
barracuda rushing toward 
it. The barracuda scarcely 
paused. But, when he had 
gone, I discovered that 
fully one-half of the hooked 
fish was missing. It had 
been chopped in half as 
clean as if a meat axe had 
been used. 

I was fishing along Alli- 
gator Reef when the bar- 
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racuda attacked my kingfish. Within half an hour I 

caught eight barracudas, all more than three feet in 

length. The largest was over four feet, the prize 

barracuda of the season, thus far. He struck with 

a jolt that almost took the heavy pole from my 

hands. F 
“Zip-zee-ee-ee,” sang the reel. The line 

tautened as I put on the double drag, and 

the giant fish broke water, leaping thirty 

feet over the surface, about one hundred 

and fifty feet from the launch. He jerked 

the line with great force as his long, heavy 

body hung curved in mid-air. For twenty 

minutes he fought, seeking bottom, hunt- 

ing the rocks and sharp corals which would 

cut him free from the maddening torment 

in his jaws. Then he tired and I worked 

him in close to the launch. But I only saw 

him once after he jumped. My line pulled 

straight down over the side of the 

boat. He was eight feet below, 
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fighting like a demon for the bot- 
tom and I could not pull him up. 
When we had gone half a mile 
he weakened. It was all plain 
enough, then. The hooks had 
caught on the outside of his 
throat. 

We brought him into 
the boat with the gaff and 
flopped him into the big 
fish box, with 
his huge head 
sticking over 
the edge. 
The long, = 
thick, pliant 
body of this 
silver-striped 
cannibal of 
the sea, faintly barred and splotched, threshed furiously 
till the lid came into place. There were two men sitting 
on top of that lid while we cut out the double hooks. 

The barracuda has ‘the curious habit of herding 
fish, much as a shepherd dog herds sheep, either until he 
has digested a previous meal or because, being thoroughly 
savage and bloodthirsty, he enjoys the game. Doctor 
Gudger of the American Museum of Natural History has 
seen a barracuda herding as many as one hundred and 
fifty small fish. There were gray snappers, twelve to 
sixteen inches long, parrot fishes, yellowtails, angel fishes, 
cockeye pilots and surgeon fishes. They paid little 
attention to Doctor Gudger, but seemed to be in abject 
terror of the great, glaring-eyed monster that lay in the 
shadow of the pier. Not one of them dared make a 
break for liberty. When a trolling spoon was thrown out 
to the big fish he slowly backed into deep water and the 
assembly broke up. 


THE BARRACUDA “Sport RoyAL” FOR FISHERMEN 


HE barracuda is the most numerous game fish in 
the seas along southern Florida and is especially 
plentiful in spring. Though he goes like a flash, he is a 
medium speed fish in comparison with the sailfish. 
Because of his fearlessness and his inclination to strike at 
any moving object—he will not strike at anything at 
rest—the tiger of the sea is sport royal for the fisher- 
man. A white rag attached to a hook and pulled rapidly 
through the water may lure the barracuda to its finish. 
Strike hard when you get a bite from any other fish 














The tarpon has more tricks of releasing the hook than any other game fish 


than the sailfish. When you get a bite from a kingfish, 
soak him! Jerk him for your life so he cannot throw it out. 
If he closes his jaws it is difficult to get the hook set, for 
he is a hard fighter, having a grip like a bulldog. The 
kingfish is one of the numerous mackerel group. Often 
he is a magnificent jumper, playing in wide arcs and 
circles. But even the barracuda will throw his great 
body six or eight feet from the water. The kingfish runs 
in great schools. Last winter no less than 34,000 pounds 
of kingfish were seined out of a school near Palm Beach. 
The tarpon has more tricks of releasing the hook than 
any other of the great game fish. Even when a hook is 
well set, he will distend his gills as he leaps in frenzy from 
the water and, shaking his enormous head, will sometimes 
throw it fifty feet. He is really a big herring, spawning in 
fresh water, and is sometimes taken there. Again he is 
taken in brackish water in tidal currents and estuaries. 
The largest tarpon recorded in Florida weighed 208 
pounds. The smallest weighed four and one-half ounces. 
The trolling speed for tarpon depends altogether on 
the current. Two or three miles an hour is the average, 
but sometimes the tarpon will seize the bait from a 
launch going at full speed. As a general rule, fishermen 
plan to have their bait go at about the same speed a 
small fish would swim when not frightened. Tarpon are 
usually caught with heavier tackle than the lighter sail- 
fish. The world’s record sailfish was caught at Long Key. 
It weighed ninety-three pounds and was eight feet four 
inches long. The smallest recorded sailfish caught off 
Florida weighed eight pounds. The best speed at which 
to catch his crested majesty is five to seven miles an hour. 
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By Edward M. Thierry 
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HEN we got off the train at Upington they 
told us we were too late: Sir Scotty was dead! 

“T don’t believe it!” cried Barney Eloff, 
the diamond buyer. 

The news meant more to him than merely the time and the friendliness and the winning manner of a gigantic 
wasted in coming across South Africa to this forlorn small boy. His name came from a legend that he really 
fringe of civilization, where the straggling town of belonged to a noble family back in England, coupled 
Upington hung baking on the very edge of the Kalahari with the fact that Scott was the name he gave the first 
desert. time he fell afoul of the law against illicit diamond buy- 

“‘Where’s Jantje, the Bushman? What does he say?” ing, in those early days in Kimberley, and was arrested 
demanded Barney, as he wearily hoisted his small frame as an I. D. B. 
into the Cape cart. 

“Just sits outside Sir Scotty’s door—dumb as ever,” | pee the Bushman, one of the few survivors of 
said the driver. ‘Don’t know when it happened—we that vanishing race, was his shadow—a shriveled little 
only just heard of it. Queer, too, for Sir Scotty hadn’t person with a dog-like loyalty born of the day when Sir 
been sick.”” He added disgustedly: “That busts the old Scotty, picturesque leader of Kimberley diggers con- 
dream—that lost diamond mine of the Kalahari.” testing the government’s efforts to impose heavy taxation 

The reply seemed to enrage Barney Eloff. Hefrowned on diamonds, shot and killed Jantje’s former master. 
at the bit of the great desert that skirted the railroad The victim was an influential Boer who led the anti- 
track beyond the half-dry Orange river. English faction during the controversy between Cape 

“There she is—the Kalahari!’ he said bitterly. Colony and Orange Free State over Kimberley’s phe- 
“Plague take her sands! Another mystery—another nomenal riches. 
secret buried there. Sir Scotty’s dead—and him re- This opened a remarkable feud between Sir Scotty 
formed! I wonder what Mister Magistrate Bagnal thinks and Peter Bagnal, nephew of the slain Boer, for years 
now, confound him! Why, he hounded the old chap now a magistrate in Upington—a crusty old man who 
into the grave!” had sworn vengeance, the Mister Magistrate Bagnal who 

We had come to Upington for these very reasons: had earned many a public gibe for the stubborn vigil he 
First, the Kalahari’s secret; and second, this reformation kept over Sir Scotty’s reform. 


of Sir Scotty, ex-bandit—strange mixture, indeed, of But this reform was not complete, Barney Eloff had i" 
one-time gambler, bad man, illicit diamond buyer, explained to me. The grizzled little diamond buyer, a 
revolutionist and killer, as well as prospector, diamond friend of Sir Scotty in the old days, came regularly once , 


expert, and Boer War Scout with a D.S.O. A man of a year to plead with him. By luck, I was with him this 
tremendous bulk was Sir Scotty, and he had the smile _ trip. 
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“T have been trying patiently,” he had said, “to 
induce Sir Scotty to become reconciled to mineral taxa- 
tion and to reveal for the benefit of the legitimate markets 
of the world the lost diamond mine of the Kalahari. Oh, 
there is such a mine—no fear! A virgin pipe of blue 
eround somewhere in the desert—found by Sir Scotty 
during his wanderings in those bandit days of his. And 
never revealed because he’d rather let them lie there 
than submit to the heavy tax laws. A ghastly shame!” 

Commercial candor tinged his voice with emotion. 

“I’ve been waiting,” he said, brightening with hope, 
“for Sir Scotty to change his mind. Very, very puzzling, 
the whole affair. I never could tell whether he'd really 
reformed, or was just stubbornly sitting in Upington, 
right on the doorstep of the desert, being good and holy 
under Mister Magistrate Bagnal’s fishy eyes and just 
waiting for the mad old man to get tired and die and leave 
him alone. Oh, it hasn’t been the law so much, or the 
government that cared, but this one man’s vow of 
vengeance, and there’s many of us that think personal 
avarice really lies under Mister Magistrate Bagnal’s 
virtuous cloak of government duty.” 


ARNEY ELOFF told me about Jantje, the Bushman. 
B A wild shriek of joy echoed the shot that killed 
the Boer that day in Kimberley—the diamond buyer 
said. It drowned the moaning noise the Boer made as 
his bulk slid into the dust of the street, where it lay in 
wrinkled disorder like a punctured balloon. The cry 
did not come from the crowd of miners, diamond buyers, 
gamblers and Kafirs that instantly jammed the street, 
but from a black dwarf who was executing a frenzied 
dance around the body. Only a rag of one-time breeches 
saved him from nakedness. He had the small, flat, skin- 
puckered face and the extremely low forehead of a Bush- 
man. He could not have been more than sixteen, yet his 
face and his body were deeply scarred and he had the look 
of suffering years which no man should have before 
middle life. Here was Jantje. 

Leaping lithely, and stooping, he scooped up two 
handfuls of dust which he threw with a gesture of con- 
tempt into the face of the Boer. And then, with a final 
cry of thanksgiving, he flung himself full length at the 
feet of Sir Scotty and rubbed his forehead on the killer’s 
boots. 

“Baas!” he breathed. “Master!” 

A flow of strange words came pouring out, smothered, 
unintelligible, and punctuated by the clicking sounds of 
the Bushman’s abbreviated language. 

Thus Sir Scotty acquired Jantje, tortured boy of the 
Boer, cuffed, kicked and beaten in public times without 
number. Only Sir Scotty, remarkable man, knowing 
strange dialects no common digger knew, was aware that 
the Bushman was sending up a pan of thanks, a pledge 
of everlasting loyalty to a new master, whose slave and 
servant and property he proclaimed himself to be. With 
a characteristic smile and nod that coolly and calmly 
accepted with superior dignity what is the due of the 
superior man, Sir Scotty spoke to the native. And 
Jantje, grinning, jumped up nimbly and stood proudly 
behind his master, whose shadow he was henceforth. 

Oneof Kimberley’s sporadic rebellions grew out of this. 
Peter Bagnal, studying law at Grahamstown University, 
fired to hatred and vindictiveness, rode on the power of 
his dead uncle’s name into his vacant seat on the Town 
Council, and into appointment as special crown prose- 
cutor. Sir Scotty was branded as murderer, rebel and 
diamond thief—and jailed. 

Jantje would have been imprisoned, too, but he was 
slippery. Where he vanished nobody knew, but when 
Sir Scotty escaped jail shortly afterward it was established 


that the Bushman, appearing from nowhere, helped him 
doit. And they both slipped away into the Kalahari. 

“Suicide!” said many, giving up Sir Scotty for dead. 
Not with Jantje as guide, Bagnal knew. 

“Madness to follow,’ everybody said. And Bagnal, 
reluctantly forced to agree to the wisdom of this judg- 
ment, bided his time with devilish patience. 

Devilish patience was necessary. It was a game of 
patient waiting, with pursuit madness indeed, for the 
Kalahari had taken heavy toll of venturesome white men 
who tried to explore it. Yet Sir Scotty remained some- 
where in there, guided by the little Bushman and taught 
by him the secret of how his race managed to live in the 
trackless waste. That was years ago, yet even now there 
are countless unexplored miles of this tremendous seg- 
ment of South Africa that lies in that spot on the map 
marked Bechuanaland, but is not really of it as a habi- 
table fact. It is an arid blot on Africa second only to the 
Sahara, a thousand miles long and half as wide; rivers 
dent the map, but not the sands of the Kalahari, for they 
are waterless rivers. 

Hints came out, though none dared investigate, that 
Sir Scotty and Jantje, shadowy guide, were in the mys- 
terious reaches west of Kuruman, along the banks of that 
dry ditch full of grass and tall reeds called the Molopo 
River. No human beings, save Bushmen, could travel 
in the triangle of death formed by the Molopo and 
Orange Rivers, which meet at a point west of Upington. 
Only surmise can picture the life in there of a man like 
Sir Scotty, remarkably adaptable and willing to suffer 
anything in a fight he believed was as honest as his con- 
victions were. 

He was thrice armed by possessing Jantje. There was 
plenty of game, if one knew where to find it; and Bush- 
men knew, for they were hunters and not a pastoral 
people. Jantje doubtless extended himself in this respect, 
for one scarcely believes he ever permitted the master to 
take his own native way of the lazy hunter’s food—dig- 
ging ants out of gigantic ant heaps. So the white man 
must have eaten, and while the vengeful Bagnal waited 
patiently at the desert edge he had safety in the water 
which no white man could find, but which a Bushman got 
unerringly because he knew instinctively where a little 
digging would uncover the saving fluid; and he knew as 
well where to find patches of 7sama melons which were 
filled with water. 

That was Barney Eloff’s description of the early 
days together of Sir Scotty and Jantje, and of Mister 
Magistrate Bagnal’s unappeased vigil. 


ND now the diamond buyer told me how Bagnal had 
become a magistrate when Upington was only 
an outpost and the railroad undreamed. He did it to be 
near his quarry, but he did not reckon on the brilliant 
cunning of this lovable villain. South Africa watched 
the game and laughed in amusement. There was the time 
Sir Scotty suddenly appeared in Vryburg, posing as a 
farmer, gambled all night with two government tax 
collectors in a Vryburg bar, and won all the tax money 
they had been a month collecting. And again, he turned 
up at the Vaal River diggings and made a fiery speech to 
the alluvial diggers, condemning the government 
system of diamond taxation. And next, he actually 
slipped down to Kimberley, hatched a plot with three 
Kafirs, used their blind obedience to nip a fortune in 
diamonds out of a mine sorting room, boldly sold the loot 
to young diamond buyers who didn’t know him, and 
escaped back to the Kalahari. 
Sour Bagnal, fuming in his impotence, just sat there 
in Upington, waiting: sat there with his hate-shot eyes 
staring redly at the tiny bit of the Kalahari he could see, 
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keeping watch like a foolish fisherman sitting on a remote 
shore of the vast ocean waiting for a certain fish to be 
cast up to this particular spot from all the seven seas. 
And then at last, in wretched anticlimax for Mister 
Magistrate Bagnal, the quarry unexpectedly came 
straight to Upington. 

Sir Scotty returned to civilization at the end of the 
Boer War, in which he had taken a part as secret agent 
quite unknown to Bagnal, rendering the British army 
notable service through his unmatched knowledge of the 
country and his marvelous power over natives, whom he 
handled with a smile where other men failed with gun 
and sjambok. He bargained his volunteer services in 
wartime for a full pardon for the technical violations of 
the law standing against him, reserving however his 
personal antagonism against the statutes that took for 
the government sixty per cent of every natural find 
of diamonds and decreed a crime the possession of an 
uncut stone by any one except licensed prospectors, 
diggers and buyers. 

Bitterly and unceasingly, Mister Magistrate Bagnal 
raged and moved power and politics to have his revenge. 
Nothing happened, except the very unexpected: Sir 
Scotty, growing gray now, bought some land on the 
edge of Upington, settled down to a quiet life, and 
astonished agriculturalists by cultivating among other 
things the wild desert melons Jantje had showed him. 
Jantje, the Bushman, was there too, his shadow and 
factotum. 

Out of this sprang the legend of the lost diamond mine 
of the Kalahari. Sir Scotty never admitted it 


was true, and never denied it. Certainly he had 

wealth; and if this came from a great and secret 
find in the desert, it was argued that the dia- { 
monds might have been sold, tax free, \-' 


through old German Southwest Africa. 
The significant fact was that diamond 
production from that region sporadically 
jumped, which was particularly notice- 
able because no German mines were 
developed and the scant production was 
entirely from individual alluvial wash- 
ings. And it was equally significant, 
Upington thought, that periodically Sir 
Scotty or Jantje, or both of them, disap- 
peared into the Kalahari for weeks at a 
time. The legend grew and spread, and 
the rush was on. 

Prospectors, government agents, 
buyers, and the merely curious flocked to 
the Kalahari. And when the desert de- 
feated them and turned them back, and 
they cajoled and threatened and pleaded 
and nagged for the secret, Sir 
Scotty smiled and said nothing. 

Barney Eloff was one of these 
eager visitors. But he had the ¢: 
wit to be patient, to call regu- 
larly once a year thereafter, to be 
sympathetic, to appre- 
clate Sir Scotty’s view- 
point, and to cultivate 
friendship first and 
talk business after- -@® 
ward. So he had i» 
Sir Scotty a faith whick. 
a man such as Mister 
Magistrate Bagnal, 
viewing all things 
sourly, never could 
have. 
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And now it appeared that Sir Scotty was dead! 
That was the report which electrified Upington. In 
the hotel bar the town was in convention, excitedly dis- 
cussing the sensational news brought only an hour ago 
by a scared-faced Kafir who said Jantje, the Bushman, 
had sent him. The abrupt suddenness shifted talk and 
thought swiftly. 

“Only yesterday he was here—standing there at the 
end of the bar,” said a man, who was boasting how well 
he had known Sir Scotty. 

“Bought Sergeant Keener a drink,” spoke up the 
barman, “Keener of the B. S. A. P. There—ask him. I 
served him. Took his whisky and soda as usual. Noth- 
ing wrong with him then.” 

“Right,” said Keener. Eyes on him, he added 
thoughtfully: “Seemed to have something on his mind. 
Very silent, and with a queer, sly smile. I asked him 
about it, and he just smiled and nodded.” 

“Yes, nodded,” said the barman. “Stranger than 
usual. I marked it.” 

There was a sudden silence in the room. 

“Stroke, perhaps,’’ some one hazarded at length. 

Barney Eloff, standing there with me, listened to the 
talk and said very little. He didn’t seem to want to 
believe that Sir Scotty was dead. 

“Wonder what Mister Magistrate Bagnal thinks?” he 
said, suddenly. ‘Beat him living, and now he’s done it 
in dying. And the secret of the Kalahari goes with him 
to the grave.” 

That last was the tragic note that evidently was in 
the minds of all, for their eyes were solemn again 
after a momentary glimmer of amusement over 
the reflection that the stubborn old magistrate 
had been thwarted once more. 

“Look!” came a voice, tensely. 

Just then, thinking of Sir Scotty's 
Nemesis, we were called to see him. 
We crowded to the doorway and win- 
All Upington was doing the 

same, I found, getting 

a glimpse down the 

town’s principal street. 
\ Hot whispers carried 

the news fast. Out in 
the dusty road a tall 
old man was striding 
along as if disdainfully un- 
conscious of his audience. 
About Mister Magistrate 
Bagnal was an air of hos- 
tility, superiority, officious- 
ness, and his eyes were 
flinty and unfriendly. His 
thin lips were set tightly 
under a long white mustache, 
ao but they plainly wore a cold 
smile in which triumph and 
defeat seemed oddly mixed. 
Above his heavy red face a 
fringe of straggling white hair 
edged the brim of his helmet. 
As he came along he stared 
straight ahead, flicking the 
whip-end of a sjambok in the 
dust. 

It occurred to me that in 
his rough flannel shirt and 
riding breeches and_high- 
laced boots he looked to be 
methodically dressed for des- 
ert travel. And he wore a 





dows. 


Sprawled beside 

the fire was the huge fig- 

ure of the white-haired, 
red-faced giant 
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holster, with a heavy revolver dangling at his side. 

Barney Eloff said in a low tone: “Look at their faces. 
They all hate him.” 

Some one laughed sourly and said: “Well, confound 
him, his vigil’s over!” 

“Going down to make sure with his own eyes that 
Sir Scotty’s dead,” said a scornful voice. ‘And he’d 
take the shell of the man out and hang it if he dared! 
The rotten faker! Not all revenge, this feud of his, or 
the sanctity of the law, either. Sir Scotty’s secret was 
what galled him—made his pockets itch. Diamonds are 
what he’s been after all these years.”’ 

“Well, he’ll not get them now,” said Sergeant Keener, 
crisply. “I’m still betting on Sir Scotty, dead or alive.” 

“And on Jantje,” said the barman, sagely. 

A warning sounded in an amazed whisper: “Look! 
He’s coming in!”’ 


HE stern old man had halted abruptly in the road, 

as if discovering suddenly the crowd at the door of 
the bar. The crowd melted away, back into the room, 
and the tall figure was framed in the doorway, the sun at 
his back. 

“Gentlemen!” he said in a voice that was icy in its 
austere and patronizing tone, yet hot in the sting that it 
carried. “Gentlemen, I wish to announce officially that 
the government, represented in my person by virtue of a 
telegraphic order, is about to take action to recover the 
wealth held unlawfully by the bandit known as Sir 
Scotty. I have stopped to tell you this, and to warn 
you”—here his knotty hand lingered for a moment on 
the butt of his revolver—‘‘to warn you that any attempt 
to interfere by those of you who are known to have syme 
pathized with the outlaw’s rebellious views regarding 
diamonds and diamond taxation will be dealt with 
sternly and severely.” He pointed his sjambok at 
Sergeant Keener. “You, sir,” he said, “‘will see that these 
instructions are obeyed—and that no person whatsoever 
passes down this road to the bandit’s house.” 

A flashing look around the place, and he wheeled in 
the doorway. In silence, we watched him march stiffly 
down the road. 

You may find it difficult to believe that one person 
could overawe a roomful of grown men like these, men 
who had planted their roots in a young country by 
strength and daring and fighting courage. But the 
Colonials of South Africa own an inborn respect for law 
and the symbols of law, and although Bagnal had long 
been a joke tb them and his tireless feud with Sir Scotty 
an amusing legend, the old man retained a sort of dignity 
that they found hard to erase. No matter what had gone 
before, what changes time had worked in his status, he 
remained a symbol of law, however grotesque. 


O these men of Upington slowly moved back to the 

bar. In the silence some one laughed. This infec- 
tious germ completely wiped out the mournful note in 
the conversation centering on Sir Scotty’s name; and it 
rendered the magistrate’s extraordinary pronouncement 
so comic that the suddenly flaring hostility against him 
vanished. 

“You, sir ” began the veteran barman in a sepul- 
chral voice, puffing out his cheeks, and pointing a spoon 
at Sergeant Keener as Bagnal had done with his whip of 
rhino hide. 

The sergeant made a droll face and snapped to a 
burlesqued salute. Everybody roared with laughter, and 
fell to the round of drinks which Barney Eloff, with a 
covert and mirthless wink to me, had quietly ordered. 

“Why, the old scarecrow——” began Sergeant 





Keener, as if suddenly doubtful whether to laugh or be 
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angry. But this only added to the noisy crowd’s hilarity. 

Barney Eloff was saying nothing, but he contrived to 
have another drink speedily in front of each one at the 
bar, and with exaggerated gusto he steered the joke 
further along its course by bawling out a toast: 

“Here’s to the new-blooming Governor General, 
Mister Magistrate Bagnal!”’ 

That gave the party momentum. My friend, the 
diamond buyer, motioned me to a table a little removed 
from the crowd eddying about the bar. As I strolled 
over and sat waiting, I saw him edge around beside 
Sergeant Keener and under cover of the loud talk and 
laughter unobtrusively maneuver him to my table. 

“Don’t drink that, sergeant. Listen,” said Barney 
Eloff in an undertone, and Keener put down his glass 
untouched and looked at him wonderingly. “Slip out, 
both of you—one at a time, after I go,” the diamond 
buyer said in a cautious whisper. “Don’t let this crowd 
know, or there’ll be trouble. Something’s happening that 
we've got to stop. Hurry—but be careful. Meet me 
behind the hotel.”’ 

The sergeant covered the amazement in his eyes with 
a hand to his face. _Alll trace of the liquor he had taken 
was vanished, and he was fully alert. His eyes put a 
question. 

“T mean,” answered Barney Eloff, pretending to drink, 
“that I don’t believe Sir Scotty’s dead!” 


IR SCOTTY’S house had a simplicity befitting the 

man. It was a mere shack, almost hidden in a group 
of trees on the desert side of a little hill reached by the 
road that petered out into cart tracks after passing the 
hotel. These were the last trees to be seen, only sparse 
and burnt-out vegetation appearing in the stretches 
beyond, where valleys of sand and kopjes of rock marked 
the Kalahari. 

There had been a crowd of curious townspeople about 
the place in spite of old Bagnal’s stern order, and ap- 
parently some of them had been there before his arrival. 
We three—Barney Eloff, Sergeant Keener and myself— 
met some of the stragglers as we reached the road by a 
detour. Interest seemingly had flagged with them. They 
had come, they said, to see Sir Scotty’s body and had 
found the house locked, with stony-faced Jantje guarding 
the door and muttering convincingly that none should 
disturb his master’s slumber. This had not seemed 
strange to them, and they respected the wizened Bush- 
man’s attitude. And then, scarcely an hour ago, had 
come Mister Magistrate Bagnal. 

“Jantje wouldn’t let His Nibs in, either,” said one of 
the stragglers, as if still enjoying the joke. 

“TDidn’t want to go in very much,” amplified another. 
“No good peeking at Sir Scotty’s shell, thinks Mister 
Magistrate Bagnal, no doubt. What he wanted was the 
diamonds. Wanted to pinch the diamonds—and the 
lost mine, as well. Gone to do it, too.” 

“What?” said Barney Eloff. He didn’t say it as if sur- 
prised, but he had a worried look. 

“Why, Mister Magistrate Bagnal’s gone, that’s what. 
Cursed Jantje, the Bushman. Ordered us back to town, 
and said we were not to interfere with the law! The law! 
That’s a comic one! Shoved his revolver in the Bush- 
man’s face and marched him around and took the only 
two horses Sir Scotty had. Then they rode away. The 
old idiot’s cracked, I think—balmy!” 

“Rode away?” exclaimed Sergeant Keener. “Where 
to?” 

“Where else? Straight out into the Kalahari!” 

Somebody snickered. “Gone after Sir Scotty’s lost 
diamond mine—but he’ll be looking for 7sama melons 
instead!” 
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“That desert! He’s welcome!” said another, mean- 
ingly. 

Barney Eloff gave a nervous laugh. The stragglers 
passed on, gossiping, and when they were out of hearing 
he spoke excitec_ y to Sergeant Keener. 

“They’re absolutely right!” he exclaimed. “Just as 
I thought—the old devil has collared Jantje at the point 
of a gun to make him lead the way to the lost mine. 
Government be hanged! It’s his own private scheme. 
He’s waited these years—and now he’ll pinch everything 
for himself. We've got to go after them.” 

“Right!” said Keener, promptly. “Or somebody’ll 
follow Sir Scotty to the grave. But it won’t be Jantje!” 

We lost no time after that. 
The sergeant led the way and we 
took a short cut that kept us clear 
of the town and brought us in sur- 
prisingly quick time to the head- 
quarters of the B. S. A. P. troop. 
A brief report was made to the 
lieutenant in command, and at 
Barney Eloff’s sugges- 
tion two troopers were 
dispatched to guard Sir 
Scotty’s house. A 
mounted squad of half 
a dozen men was detailed 
under Sergeant Keener’s 
command for the 
chase into the des- 
ert. : Horses were (7 
provided forthedia- ‘| 
mond buyer and my- 
self and the pursuit 
was quickly under 
way, all of us 
equipped for a des- 
ert march. j 

Striking back for the road 9; 
we had left, we paused at Sir . 
Scotty’s house only long enough to 
pick up the trail and to look through 
the window at the sheeted form that 
could be dimly seen on the bed in- 
side. The two troopers were on 
guard at the locked house of death, 
patrolling front and rear in expec- 
tation of the crowd that was sure 
to pour out there from Upington the 
moment the news spread of Bagnal’s 
venture into the Kalahari with his 
Bushman prisoner. 

“We can’t go far, even with the water 

we've got,” said Sergeant Keener pessi- - 
mistically, as we got under way again. 
“We've got to catch them quickly, or 
find a Tsama patch. Otherwise we must 
turn back. There is no waterhole trail 
into the desert from Upington, you 
know.” 

“That fool magistrate’s no better off than we are,” 
growled Barney Eloff. “The Bushman can find water 
fast enough, but I'll bet five quid to a tikkie he'll never 
show the magistrate.’”’ Gloom and a shadow of the old 
doubt crept into his voice as he added: “And that 
diamond mine! Poor old Sir Scotty took his secret with 
him—if he’s really dead. Except for what Jantje knows, 
and I’ll stake my life that the wrinkled little chap won’t 
tell—even at the point of a gun!” 

Quickly we left behind every trace and memory of 
habitation. We went over a rise that dropped us into a 



























flat and dreary expanse of sand and rock and stunted 
growths. It was a dull-brown picture of a world stripped 
of life. Here and there was a small dead-looking bush, 
or some dried and blistered grass, and occasionally a 
boulder with lizards flashing under it, the only living 
things visible to the eye. The sun beat down and its 
burning rays were thrown back at us by the gleaming 
sand. 

I nodded in the saddle. Envy grew in me for the 
stamina displayed by the troopers, no doubt accustomed 
to a certain amount of desert travel. But I wondered 
how Barney Eloff, who was unused to this sort of life, 
kept alert; whether after all he might be spurred by loyal 
friendship for Sir Scotty, by a real hope that the reformed 
bandit was not dead, or whether he was stimulated purely 
by commercial diamond madness. 

Hour after hour we went on, and 

I revived to the point where I 
; could take interest in what was going 
on only when the sun dropped behind 
a distant rocky pile and sudden at- 
mospheric relief was given us. When 
darkness came we stopped and made 
camp near a clump of withered bush 
astride another rise. 

“We've got to stop,” said Ser- 
geant Keener. “It’s too dark to see 
their tracks. They must stop, too 
and they can’t be more than an hour 
or two ahead of us, at best.” 

I welcomed the 
respite. But it was 
to be interrupted. 
We had made a fire, 
eaten some of the 
food brought along, 
and were lying on 
the sand resting 
- when one of the 
troopers reported a 
far-away light. Bar- 
ney Eloff’s dejec- 
— tion, which had 

deepened with our 
enforced halt, vanished 
in a cry of relief, and 
Sergeant Keener leaped 
up In excitement. 

“White man, surely!” 
he exclaimed. “Either 
old Bagnal or a stray ex- 
plorer. No Bushman 
ever made a fire at night 
in the desert.” 

Instantly we were or- 
dered into the saddle. 
Our horses were spent, 
, as we were. But Sergeant 

SN Keener estimated the distant 

fire as only a couple of hours’ 
ride. To me the journey seemed much longer. We made 
slow progress over the sand in the darkness, and often 
an intervening rise obscured the objeetive beacon. 

Finally we could see it plainly, and once we distinctly 
heard a distant cry. 

We spurred our horses on. I had an uncanny feeling 
of trouble. Shortly the fire threw ghostly shadows before 
us. Sergeant Keener, who was in the lead, was the first 
off his horse. His figure stood out blackly against the 
firelight. Then he uttered a shout. 

When we rushed up we [Continued on page 116] 


Sergeant Keener 

came rushing in, 

excitedly waving 

a scrap of paper. 

“Look at this!” 
he cried 
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The Man Who Knew How 


Nemesis Lurks in the Snows to Upset His Theory of “Perfect” Crime 
By Allanson Shaw 


Illustrations by John A. Haelen 


RANTHAM took the evening paper from the 
waiter, spread it upon the table, and ran 
his finger down the list of theatrical advertise- 
ments. 

Meanwhile his companions, Stenhouse and Sarthe, 
commented briefly and usually with disfavor upon the 
various items he read. Finally they agreed 
that Montreal, this night, had no show at- 
tractive enough to take them from 
the cheery restaurant into the snow 
of the January night. 

They were Eastern Township 
men, in town on business in which 
they were jointly interested—threc 
distinct types: Grantham, weather- 
tanned and blunt of speech; Sten- 
house, a keen-faced lawyer; 
Sarthe, youngest of the three, 
and still in the early thirties, 
good-looking, with quick, ner- 
vous gestures and _ restless 
eyes. The two elder men 
had long been financially es- 
tablished; Sarthe was a new- 
comer who had leaped in a 
very few years from time- 
keeper in one of the Town- 
ship mines to wealth. 

There were naturally those 
who disparaged him, the gist 
of the criticism being that he 
had grown rich by exploiting 
the labor of other men. In 
the feverish war days, when 
the asbestos and chrome belt 
was being combed over for 
the minerals the Allies sorely 
needed, Sarthe had brought 
his alert ability to the aid of 
prospecting miners who were 
better with pick than pen. 
Sarthe fixed things for them, 
and detractors said that when - 
the miner had time to survey 
results he found that while he 
had the shells, Sarthe had the 
oyster. The criticism Sarthe 
took smilingly, as tribute to his ability; 
the assassin shoots at kings, presidents 
and millionaires, not at the rank and 
file, he argued. 

Abandoning the entertainment 
quest, Grantham’s eyes scanned the 
other pages of the last edition until 
something arrested them. 

“So that New York murderer went 
to the chair this morning,” he said. 
“By the looks of it, that was about the 























most cleancut job I ever read of. Woman killed in a 
hotel bedroom with lead piping; nobody got a look at 
the man—he just nipped in, killed, and nipped out again, 
dropping into New York’s millions with a ten-hour start. 
If that dentist up in Harlem had wrapped the tooth 
powder, three months before the murder, in plain 
paper, instead of using a sheet from a prescription 
pad with his name on it, likely enough there would 
have been no scene in the Sing Sing death chamber 
this morning. It looked the perfect crime.” 

“There is no such thing as the perfect crime,” 
said Stenhouse, lazily crushing cigarette stump 
into ash tray. “There never can be one because 

of the fundamental law of things. A bad thing is 
always flawed—always,” he added emphatically. 

“Then why are sO many murders 
ae never cleared up?” asked Sarthe. 

“Genius of the criminal in covering 
up—lack of vision in those who should 
run him down,” replied Stenhouse. 
“The flaw has escaped the investi- 
gator’s vision. There’s always the 
loose thread in crime’s de- 
sign.” 

“T don’t believe it,’ de- 
clared Sarthe bluntly. “Crime 
can be planned and executed 
as perfectly as any other pro- 
ject; it all depends on know- 
ing how and being attentive 
to detail.” 

“You can’t know how,” 
objected Stenhouse. 

“Of course, if the chap’s a 
bungler i 

“He is always a bungler,”’ 
said Stenhouse. “The crimi- 
nal is up against an unknown 
spiritual factor that he can’t 
figure on. Opposite him at 
the chessboard is an invisible, 
infinitely cleverer player— 
keen, ironic, humorous. He 
touches forward a pawn in the 
crisis and—checkmate! A 
button drops from the crim- 
inal’s coat; the cobbler 
patched the shoe oddly; the 
dentist, in the case Grantham 
was just discussing, wrapped 
the powder in the slip months 
before the crime was probably 
ever thought of, and he paid 
the price this morning.”’ 

“There need be no mis- 
take if the man keeps his 





“Infernally queer!” 
pronounced Pete, 


when he found the wits,” said Sarthe. 
\ cigar box empty “No use arguing with 
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him,” interposed Grantham. “Sarthe’s put over so 
many tricks that he knows what he’s talking about.” 
Sarthe threw back his head and laughed noisily— 
it was a tribute to him. 
“Anyway, I put my tricks, as you call them, across,” 
he rejoined. 


HE topic dropped and the men gave themselves to 
enjoyment of the music and the gaiety of the scene. 
I see the Setons are here,” said Stenhouse, surveying 
the room. 

“Ellen Seton?” queried Sarthe eagerly. “Where?” 
His eyes followed the glance of the lawyer. “I wonder if I 
could get a dance.” 

Impulsively he rose and crossed the room to the 
Setons’ table. 

“Invincible nerve!” commented Grantham. “He'd 
shoulder his way through the pearly gates if Peter didn’t 
look out keenly.” 

It was clear, however, that Sarthe was not successful. 

“Sharp frost! Nothing doing!” observed Grantham 
drily. 

Sarthe returned to the table, smiling and in no way 
abashed. 

“Delightful girl—Ellen Seton,” he declared. 

“But she wouldn’t dance!” said Grantham. 

“Stop kidding,” grinned Sarthe. ‘Now there’s a girl 
with what I call style. If she has the luck to pick the 
right man—a man with money enough to dress her right 
and put her where she belongs in the social show, she'll 
be hard to beat.” 

“The Setons have been pretty much in that show for 
a few generations back,’ mused Stenhouse drily. 

“Trouble is they’re broke now,” said Sarthe. ‘“Pedi- 
gree’s all right when there’s stuff back of it. You've got 
to bring together the old stock, with their traditions, and 
the new blood—the comers.” 

“They say Miss Seton’s arranged for already,” ob- 
served Grantham. “Jack Cochrane’s the man, so I’ve 
heard.” 

“Cochrane! Who’s Cochrane?” 
“What’s he got to offer a woman? 
himself.” 

“He’s got a fine name, first-grade mining engineer’s 
ability, four and a half years’ record over seas,’ was 
Grantham’s answer. 

A frown crossed Sarthe’s face. He hated war talk; 
for during the war he had been at home doing “indis- 
pensable” work. 

“Why, there’s 
Stenhouse. 


se 


scoffed Sarthe. 
He’s poor as Seton 


Cochrane just coming in,” said 


HE newcomer saw the Setons in a rapid survey of 

the room and made his way to their table. A few 
minutes later the orchestra struck up a particularly 
vivacious tune; Cochrane spoke smilingly to Ellen, and 
they rose and joined the dancers. Grantham glanced at 
Sarthe, whose eyes were on the pair, and he noted the 
man’s angry flush. 

“Dancing, like kissing, goes by favor!” 
twisted the barb. 

“Oh, quit your funniments!” snapped Sarthe savagely. 

Shortly after the dance the Setons left, Cochrane 
accompanying them to the door. Returning, he caught 
sight of the three men and crossed to them. 

Sarthe seemed to have recovered poise, for he was 
cordial. Naturally, conversation turned on the inevitable 
mining. Cochrane told them that he had just returned 
from England. 

“Where next, Jack? 
asked Grantham. 


Grantham 


Coming into the Townships?” 
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“Yes, but off the beaten track a bit,”’ the other replied. 
“T’m going inon my own. You know that Dorgan tract, 
up in the hills?” 

“Thirty miles from everywhere!” nodded Grantham. 

“Not when the surveyed spur track is built,” replied 
Cochrane. 

“Optioned the land?” asked Stenhouse. 

“Not yet.” 

“T would, if I were going to put in work on it.”’ 

“T probably shall.” 

“Dorgan’s all right when he’s tied down,” the lawyer 
laughed. . 

“So I’ve heard; we have an understanding.” 

“Best understandings are on paper with signatures to 
them.” 

After more or less desultory chat Cochrane presently 
left. 

“Queer he should have hit on that Dorgan land,” 
commented Grantham. “I’ve always had a hunch there 
might be something in it. Dorgan’s always been spin- 
ning yarns about it, but all the farmers in that country 
do the same. Wouldn’t be surprised if Cochrane ran into 
luck. Fortune’s a woman and if she thinks a man isn’t 
breaking his neck about her, she’ll come near breaking 
hers to get him. I'd like to see him make a killing 
for his own sake, as well as for the sake of that nice girl 
who'll be Mrs. Cochrane one of these days.” 

The effect of the last remark upon Sarthe was as- 
tonishing, but it was characteristic of his impulsive 
fieriness. He pushed back his chair angrily and rose, 
muttering something about taking in a show, after all. 

“That last shot got him where it hurt,” observed 
Stenhouse. ‘He has his mind fixed on Ellen Seton, and 
he’s a hard fighter and an unscrupulous one.” 

“T meant it should get him,” said Grantham impeni- 
tently. “Fancy a man of his stripe thinking he can get 
Ellen Seton. That’s one thing he doesn’t know how to 
manage.” 


” 


UTUMN had been unusually prolonged. Cochrane 
had spent a hard seven months since he took to the 
hills in the spring. The result of his toil had satisfied him; 
when Ellen, with her father, had come up in the late 
summer for a few brief hours, he had been happy to tell 
her that his expectations of finding a rich deposit seemed 
likely to be fulfilled. It was now the first week in 
December; the week before he had paid off the two men 
who had worked with him, and sent them back to their 
farms. He himself had lingered to put things shipshape 
for winter, rest up and consider plans at uninterrupted 
leisure. He was planning to go down to close matters 
with Dorgan in a day or two. As the visible result of his 
toil there was a deep gash in the hillside, over which 
swung cable and dumping box from a small steam 
derrick. 

Standing now on the ridge, he filled his pipe _reflec- 
tively, his gaze on the sweep of country beneath him. 
The brilliance of autumn foliage had vanished, and over 
the world about him had come that stillness which 
presages the lapse of Nature into her deep five-months’ 
sleep. 

The little stream that ran down the hillside was 
fringed deeply with ice; the half-dozen small lakes dotting 
the country below were flat white patches, their waters 
already imprisoned; the trees, except the evergreens, 
were stripped and gauntly bare, prepared for overdue 
storm and bitter weather. Not a house was in sight; no 
living creature moved perceptibly over the broad expanse. 
The sun was setting in heavy clouds over the fringe of the 
western hills. The air was keen, but less sharp than it had 
been. 
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“Snow’s not far off,’ mused 
Cochrane aloud, moving toward 
the shack he had built at the edge 
of the clearing. 

He entered the two-room 
shack, made a fire and put the 
kettle over it, then returned to the ' 
open to bring in firewood for the 
evening. With arms filled, he 
suddenly paused to listen, then 
dropped the wood and walked to 
a spot whence he could see the 
end of the trail that ran through 
the small belt of trees. He had 
heard the trampling of a horse in 
the thickly-strewn leaves. Pres- 
ently horse and rider emerged, 
and Cochrane saw Sarthe. 

“T was over in Armagh, so I 
thought I’d look 
you up,” Sarthe 








When Ellen came up for a 
few brief hours, he was happy 
to tell her that his prospects 
were good 


greeted, at sight of the other man. 

“That was mighty good of you,” 
Cochrane welcomed his visitor. “Let 
me take your horse; I've a warm stable 
back of the shack and lots of hay and 
oats; the men I had with me kept a 
horse here, and they’ve gone, so we can 
make the old boy comfortable.” He patted the horse, 
which nuzzled his arm in friendly fashion. 

“And how are you making out?” Sarthe asked, as 
they came from the stable. 

“Not half bad,’’ replied Cochrane. “Come and have 
a look.’”’ They walked to the edge of the pit. 

“Not half bad should mean wholly good,” smiled 
Sarthe, eying keenly the excavation and the dump on 
the edge of the pit. “I’m glad of it.” "He picked up 
pieces of asbestos-bearing rock from the ground, and 
picked at the vein. Then they entered the shack. 

“| hope you're hungry,” said the host. “The kettle’s 
boiling, and the rest won’t take much time preparing.” 

“Hungry as a bear!” laughed Sarthe. 

“Fine—that is, if you’re up to the fare I have. I’m 
closing up for winter in a day or two, so supplies are not 


























very varied, but if bacon, beans and a few eggs will 
do you, the establishment can rise to these.”’ 

“What more could a hungry man want?” replied 
Sarthe cordially. 

Soon the hot food and coffee were on the table, and 
both men eating with the zest of hungry outdoor folks. 
By the time dishes had been put away darkness had 
fallen. 

“I'd better be getting along,” said Sarthe, looking 
toward the sliver of moon over the tree fringe. 

“Surely not!’’ replied Cochrane hospitably. “I’ve 
a decent bed to offer you, so there’s no use riding home 
tonight. Remember, it’s seven months since I had 
any one but my two Frenchmen to talk to, and their 
range of topic is not wide.” 

“Suits me if I’m not inconveniencing you.” 
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“You’re a veritable Good Samaritan!” responded 
Cochrane. 

Sarthe took half a dozen cigars from his pocket and 
threw them on the table. 

“May be a change after that native stuff you're 
smoking.” 

“Wonderful!” said Cochrane, lighting one. 


EFORE the stove in the dim light of the oil lamp 
they smoked and talked, Cochrane telling of his 
work. The shack was a roughly-built place of bare 
boards, with little about it in the way of ornamentation, 
but on a small table near the window stood a silver 
portrait frame, with the photograph of Ellen Seton in it. 
Now and again Sarthe noted the absorbed gaze with 
which Cochrane regarded the picture, especially when he 
narrated something that indicated success. Sarthe 
knew that the prospector valued victory as it related to 
Ellen Seton, and a great envy tinged with hate swept 
over him. Once, when Cochrane stepped out to see that 
the horse was snug for the night, Sarthe picked up the 
portrait and regarded it long and intensely, replacing it 
and mastering his emotion as he heard his host approach. 
“Tt is snowing, but I don’t think it will amount to 
much,” said Cochrane, entering the shack. 

Presently they went to their beds on opposite sides 
of the room. Cochrane fell asleep at once, but Sarthe 
was restless, his mind revolving what his host had told 
him about his prospects and thoughts of the connection 
between the other man’s success and Ellen Seton. If luck 
had come his way, then it would not be long before 
Grantham’s prophecy regarding the marriage of Ellen 
and Cochrane would be fulfilled. 

The room was not quite dark, for flickering rays of 
light came through chinks in the top of the old stove, and 
across the room Sarthe could dimly see the picture of 
Ellen Seton. When at last he did lose consciousness his 
sleep was deep and long. Cochrane was busy about the 
place when his guest waked. 

“Slept like a log,” said Sarthe, as he dressed. 

“Breakfast’s ready when you're fixed up. There are 
water, soap and towel on the box there that serves as 
washstand. What you want and don’t see, just ask for!” 
laughed Cochrane. “It’s snowing heavily—been at it 
might and main, all night. I was out in my guess,” he 
added. 

“Think I’d better be moving along,” said Sarthe. 

“Better wait till it stops,” replied Cochrane. “I 
think I’ll go along with you; there’s an old, but quite 
usable sleigh at the back of the stable, and I’ve a set of 
harness. Perhaps your horse will not mind the indignity 
of being put into the shafts in the emergency.” 

He did not notice the black frown that swept over 
Sarthe’s face, but the man’s reply struck him unpleas- 
antly. 

“He’s never been in shafts that I know of,” said 
Sarthe, quite untruthfully. Then, as he saw something 
of surprise on Cochrane’s face, he added: “But we'll 
make the best of it, and if he busts the rig we’ll have to 
scramble along some way.” ° 

“If you don’t think it advisable ” began Cochrane. 

“My dear fellow! Of course it’s advisable. We'll 
move down together as soon as the snow stops,” Sarthe 
answered. 

Instead of stopping, the storm increased in vigor as 
the day wore on. The world without was a white, whirl- 
ing wilderness; the wind had risen and was blowing in 
great gusts about the house; the cold had intensified and 
sharpened perceptibly as the hours went by. The men 
planned to make a start early in the afternoon, whether 
the storm abated or not, and Cochrane hastened his 





closing-up arrangements, preparatory to their departure. 

At noon he went to the pit, descended the ladder to 
bring up some tools that had been left on the floor of the 
excavation. He was ascending when, some distance 
from the bottom, his foot slipped on an icy rung of the 
ladder, and before he could get a firm grip on the sides 
he fell, his leg twisting under him, causing excruciating 
pain. Leaving the tools, he began the painful climb and 
managed to scramble out of the pit and make his way 
to the shack. ; 

“What’s the matter, Cochrane?” asked Sarthe, as his 
host crawled into the room. 

“Had a fall—twisted or broke my leg, I don’t know 
which.”” Sarthe helped him to remove his clothes and 
made an examination. 

“I don’t think it’s broken,” he said. “Seems more 
like a bad sprain. I'll bandage it for you.” 

He fetched water, bathed the leg, then bandaged it 
tightly. When the task was done Cochrane tried to 
walk, but dropped in sheer pain. 

“T think we ought to make a start,” he said. “Things 
look as if they would be worse rather than better.”’ 

Sarthe made no immediate reply to the suggestion, 
but opened the door, admitting a great flurry of snow, 
and looked out upon the storm-swept world. For 
minutes he stood there, deep in thought, heedless of 
bitter wind and white, driving gale, as if calculating 
chances and debating decisions. Then he turned again 
and closed the door. 

“We can’t go in this,” he said. “It would be foolish 
to make the attempt. Why, you can’t see half a dozen 
yards ahead, and the darkness will be down in an hour 
or so. Perhaps the leg will be better in the morning. 
Anyway, we're better off here than in that white, howling 
wilderness outside. I don’t believe my horse would face 
it, as a matter of fact,” he added. 

The opinion seemed sound, so Cochrane acceded. 

“Luckily we’ve plenty of provisions, such as they 
are,” he said. ‘“There’s only one thing we are really 
short of—that’s matches. I’ve just one small box left 
up there on the shelf. Better take it down and put the 
matches in that cigar box on the wall, then we'll know 
just how they’re going. There’s a strip of the stuff to 
strike the safeties on tacked on the cigar-box side.” 


ARTHE took down the box and put the contents 

aside, as directed. They looked astonishingly few. 

“Yes, we must surely go easy,” he said, tossing the 
empty box back on the shelf. “I don’t think I’ve a 
match left on me. Riding over, I had quite a task to get 
my cigar going, and must have wasted nearly a boxful.” 
He took out a silver match case, to find it empty; searched 
every pocket with the same result. 

All the afternoon the storm raged with unabated 
fury, the snow veiling the landscape in vast, whirling, 
thick clouds; the wind increased rather than decreased 
in violence, the trees at the back of the shack creaking 
and groaning under its onslaughts; now and again a 
crash told of the victorious rage of the tempest. Night 
brought no alleviation of the storm’s fury. 

Sarthe did not sleep after the light was extinguished, 
but lay in deep thought, his eyes turned toward the por- 
trait of the girl on the table. When the fire died down he 
thought of replenishing it, then changed his mind. 
Cochrane was restless, tossing about in his sleep uneasily, 
occasionally uttering a groan as some twist hurt the 
injured limb. 

Intently Sarthe listened to him; the darkness in the 
room grew more intense, the cold sharper. Would 
Cochrane never fall asleep? 

Then the wind ceased and the beating of the snow on 
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the window stopped, the stillness after the turbulence 
being eerie. It seemed that half the night had gone when 
the regular breathing of Cochrane told Sarthe that the 
sleep was deep. And still the listener waited—how long 
he could not have told. 

Finally he crept quietly from the bed, put on the 
upper clothes he had discarded, and dressed completely. 
Even now the cold within the room was sharp, and the 
man shivered. Softly he stole to Cochrane’s side, and, 
bending over, assured himself that the other man was 
in deep sleep. Then he returned to his own bedside, and 
for several minutes stood there, in deep thought. His 
eves turned in the darkness toward the unseen, but 
visible portrait; then, slowly, he veered away from it, no 
longer desiring to visualize it—for the moment he 
desired to forget it. 

At length he made his way to the cigar box, took out 
the matches and stowed them away carefully in his 
match case, which was large; carefully he felt the inside 
of the box in order to make sure that he had not left one 
match. Stealthily he groped about the shelf, seeking the 
box he had thrown upon it; presently his fingers found 
the small, square thing, and he put that, too, in a dry 
inside por ket. 

He put on his sheep- 
lined riding coat, 
drew his fur cap snugly 
down over his ears, pulled 
on heavy seal riding 
gloves, and, opening 
the door stealthily, 
went out, closing it be- 
hind him. Outside the 
door he waited, won- 
dering if Cochrane had 
been roused. If the 
man within called he 
would tell him that he 
was going to see if the 
horse was comfortable 
—but there was no 
sound. The whole 
world was wrapped in 
stillness. 

Saddling the horse 
speedily, he led it out 
of the barn and clear- 
ing, mounting when he 
reached the trail and 
going his way. Through 
the wood the going was 
easy, but when he 
emerged on the farther 
side difficulties began. It 
was a night of Egyptian 
darkness, the snow had 
begun to fall again and 
the wind whimpered like 
a roused child. 

Sarthe had a general 
idea of the direction he 
should take, and headed 
thither. The task was 
one of infinite toil, the 
horse picking his slow 
way where the snow 
seemed to be lightest. 
When at last faint light 
mitigated the darkness, 
the way was no less diffi- 
cult. No recognizable 































He was ascending the 
ladder when his foot 
slipped on one of the icy 
rungs and he fell, his leg 
twisting under him. He 


scrambled up painfully 


landmark could be seen; the world was but a whirling 
eddy of white particles that seemed bent on baffling with 
fiendish purpose this man who sought safety. 

On and on man and beast struggled, slowly and still 
more slowly—the hidden sun, the shrouded world, the 
furious elements, all in one deadly league against them, 
bent on destroying and obliterating. Whether Sarthe 
was traveling east or west, south or north, or swinging 
always in a circle, he did not know. 

His watch told him it was noon, and shortly afttr 
that he knew that his horse could go no farther; its head 
drooped, its sides sobbed convulsively. Finally the poor 
beast stopped, absolutely exhausted, and neither coaxing 
nor cursing nor blow could make it stir another step. 

With a furious oath Sarthe dismounted; with clenched 
fist he struck the spent animal on the ice-fringed nose, 
then stepped back and kicked the heaving sides. In 
utmost weariness the horse that had fought to bring the 
man to safety sank in the snow and lay there, motionless. 

Maddened by a sense of impotence, Sarthe turned 
away, and plowed through the deep snow. The short 
day was ending and with the fall of darkness the snow 
stopped and the cold became more bitter. Hunger was 
on him sharply; weariness and blank hopelessness 
numbed his very soul. Darkness would fall presently like 
a funeral pall over his life; he would sink into the snow 
and that would be the End. 

The End! After all his pleadings, successes, schem- 
ings! The bitterness of the thought was worse than 
dread of death. He thought of his home—its light, 
warmth, food; of the money he had in the bank, and 

spread out in sound investments. His riches! 
He’d barter them all in an instant for fire, 
safety, a hot meal. He realized that all he had 
was of no value as currency in the emergency 
in which he was placed. 

Memories crowded thick upon him: the 
men he had been in business with; the women 
he had known. Things long forgotten surged 
about him as about the mind of a drowning man. 
The white wilderness was no longer lonely, but 
peopled, and none he saw were friends. Again 
he was in the Montreal restaurant, and, word 
for word, gesture for gesture, he recalled the 
discussion about the perfect crime. 

The knowing how! He recalled Stenhouse’s 
words about the terrible, invisible player who 
laughed, pushed forward the little 
pawn—and ended the game. At the 
picture Sarthe raised an impotent 
fist and shook it toward the heavens, 
where it seemed an In- 
scrutable Face looked down 
and silently mocked. Fur- 
iously he cursed Stenhouse 
and his preachings, Gran- 
tham and his blunt gibes 
Cochrane, the loved of 

Ellen Seton. He 
thought he could see 
the face of the girl, 
but the smile had left 
her face, and accusa- 
tion, reproach, con- 
demnation, were there 
in its place. She 
looked—he thought— 
as God would look, if 
there were a God. 

The way he plowed 
was up a slight incline; 
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he had no hope that when he reached the top he would 
find anything to raise his dead hopes to life again; just 
as well sink down and die here! But something urged 
him on, and so he struggled forward. 

At last he reached the top and gazed down the other 
side, dimly seen in the dusk, his eyes staring unbeliev- 
ingly. Then hope leaped up with an exultant bound and 
he uttered a hoarse cry of triumph, as he plunged onward 
to the shelter of the hut that stood a little way off. 

He toiled up to the hut asif it were heaven. Evidently 
it had not been occupied for some time, for the hinges 
were rusted and the door hard to open, though it was 
but latched and ice-locked. There was a window in the 
place, he noticed, and that was whole. 

In the room were an old table, a rusty stove and a 
chair. Then his eyes gleamed with delight—in the corner 
was a great pile of firewood, big sticks of maple, dry, and 
cut to stove length. If he were warm, he could put up 
with hunger for some time. 

With numb, frost-bitten fingers, he managed to open 
his pocket knife and cut some shavings from one of the 
sticks for kindling. These he put in the grate and laid 
on them the wood very craftily, then fumbled in his 
pocket for the precious matches he had brought. He 
placed them on the table, rejoicing that they were quite 
dry, then felt for the box in his pocket, but as his fingers 
touched it a look of alarm swept into his face. It did not 
feel now like a matchbox, and minutes passed, despite his 
eagerness, before he found courage to draw it out. At last 
he did so, desperately, and glanced at it swiftly. 

“Wilks’ Patented Cough Drops. Sample Box,” he 
read. With a wolf’s howl he flung the little box into a far 
corner of the room. Then he picked up some of the 
matches, and, though he knew the effort to be vain, tried 
to strike them on the stove and on the silver match box. 
One after another he tried, flinging each failure to the 
floor in impotent agony. Again he searched his pockets; 
ransacked every nook and cranny of the shack. A 
single match! Death or life hinging on so paltry a thing! 

His search vain, he staggered over to the chair, sank 
into it, his head on the table, his hands widespread. The 
darkness deepened, the stillness was absolute, but he paid 
no heed to either. A gust of wind blew open the door, as 
if to admit an imperious conqueror, to let the Tracker 
come up at last with his man, but it failed to move him; 
more icily bitter grew the cold, but the man with out- 
stretched arms regarded it not. 

Thus through the pitiless night—no longer terrible 
to him—Sarthe lay motionless. 


Y noontime Cochrane was ready to attempt to break 

through. He knew his way, and though he guessed 
the kind of fight that lay before him, in his crippled con- 
dition, he was going to attempt it. He had tried to 
believe that Sarthe had gone off alone to bring aid, or 
that some mishap had occurred to the man, but the 
empty cigar box laughed at his faith. 

Then he wondered if some accident might not have 
happened to the matches, and this be the cause of Sarthe’s 
disappearance. Hailing shouts from without confirmed 
his suppositions—there was Sarthe back again. 

It was not Sarthe, but Grantham and one of the burly 
Frenchmen who had worked with Cochrane all summer. 

“Rousseau was in town and seemed worried about you 
being up here alone in the blizzard, so we hiked up to 
see how things were. Tough going, but we made it all 
right. There’s a pair-horse sleigh the other side of the 
bush, so get your traps together and come along. What's 
the matter with your leg?” 

Cochrane explained. 

“That made it awkward,’’ commented Grantham. 


“Pete here has been worrying over you like a wife.” 
“Good old Pete!” smiled-Jack. ‘Seen Sarthe?” 
“Sarthe? Why, no. What about him?” 

“He left here last night,’’ said Cochrane. 

“That so? Why did he leave you like this?” Gran- 
tham pointed to the lame leg. 

“Probably to fetch help.” 

“Did he say he was going to fetch help?” 

“Not exactly, but I figured he would,” answered 
Cochrane. 

Grantham eyed him comprehendingly. 

“Did you know he was leaving?” he asked. 

“T was asleep—dead to the world.” 

“Did he know you were making good here?” 

“Not exactly, but he saw some of the stuff.” 

“Blast his soul, he’s gone to beat you to Dorgan! 
You never got that option on paper, I’ll bet,” exploded 
the fiery Grantham. 

“No. I suppose I should, but give the man a chance,” 
said Jack. Grantham stared. 

“What do you keep this place like an icebox for?’’ he 
asked irritably, finding no words to express his thoughts. 

“Give me a match,” said Cochrane quietly. 

“What, no matches? Fine prospector you are!” 

Pete went to the cupboard in which he knew the 
matches were kept, and produced the empty safety box. 
He regarded Cochrane gravely. 

“The matches were put in the cigar box,” said Jack. 
“T have always been careless about matches.” 

“Infernally queer!” pronounced Pete, examining the 
cigar box and finding it empty. “You were never so 
careless as that, M’sieu Cochrane.” 

Grantham eyed Cochrane in his keen, direct way. 
“I believe the skunk took them,” he said. 

“Nonsense!” replied Jack. 

Pete put a match to the paper and wood in the stove. 

“A hot drink and we'll be going; darkness will be 
down soon,” said Grantham, dropping the subject. 

They had the drink and a swift mouthful to eat, then 
Pete doused the fire and they set out. 


Pete had the handling of the stout horses, and, know- 
ing the route, he picked his way cleverly. 

After several hours of hard, slow toiling, he an- 
nounced: ‘One little mile more, over the hill and we are 
at the farm in ten—five minutes. Ai! What is that?” 
He reined in sharply. “A horse, dead in the snow!” He 
got down and made an examination. 

“Sarthe’s horse!’ cried Cochrane. “Where's Sarthe?” 

For some minutes they searched vainly. 

“We'll run you down to the farm first, then come back 
and look for Sarthe. No need to worry about him; he 
always knew how to take care of himself, and the devil’s 
good to his own,”’ remarked Grantham grimly. 

They went on and presently came to the shack. The 
door was wide open; the wind had drifted snow over the 
tracks the man had made. 

Pete would have driven on, but Cochrane stopped him. 

“Wait a minute,” he said. ‘I want to look in there. 
He may have gone in for shelter.” The two men helped 
him to the- hut, and together they entered. 

There sat Sarthe, head on the table, arms wide out- 
spread. 

“He’s asleep,” said Cochrane gently. 

“The sleep that knows no waking,” answered Grant- 
ham, after a swift examination. “He’s near frozen solid.” 

The lid was off the stove, and they saw the wood laid 
on the shavings; then their eyes took in the matches 
strewn about the floor, and the silver match case on the 
table. In the corner the Frenchman picked up the cough- 
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On and on through the whirling eddy of white particles man and beast struggled against the furious elements 


“Look, M’sieu Cochrane! The box that was on the 
shelf near the matches!”’ 

“He took the wrong box when he swiped your matches 
and left you,’ Grantham summed up acutely. “And he 
died of the death to which he had condemned you. It’s 
true what the Old Book Says: ‘God is not mocked’!”’ 

“Let me see those matches, Pete,” said Cochrane, and 
Rousseau picked them up from the floor. 

Cochrane regarded them carefully, one by one. 

“Poor Sarthe—if he had only known how!”’ he said. 

He laid the matches on the table, retaining one, then 
limped over to the window. With a quick, sharp sweep 
he drew the head of the safety match across the glass, and 


it ignited. He limped with it to the stove, touched the 
shavings, and the flames leaped up gloriously. 

“He did not know that a safety match may be ignited 
on glass,”’ said Cochrane. “Poor Sarthe!”’ 

Grantham seemed to have been transported to the 
Montreal restaurant, and he heard again the argument 
between Sarthe and Stenhouse. He thought of the 
invisible player on the other side of the chessboard, the 
touching forward of the little pawn. And for him the 
crackling of the burning wood in the stove was the 
laughter of the Master of the Game, invisible but ines- 
capable. With him every man and every woman must 
play a Game, and win—or lose. 








F G. Buxney, who at the age of 22 is probably the 
e youngest leader of an exploring party ever to 
penetrate the Arctic wastes. Mr. Binney led the Mer- 
ton College expedition of Oxford University men into 
unexplored regions northeast of Spitzbergen, where 
geographical and zoological discoveries were made 





. FRANCIS JENKINS, noted inventor of Washington, 
e D.C.,in his laboratory where he is developing an 
intricate mechanism which he believes will ultimately 
enable him to transmit motion pictures by radio, so 
that in our own homes we will be able to witness news 
films of events in distant places almost at the 
very instant of their occurrence 
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@RANK B. GILBRETH, consulting 
engineer and noted apostle of 
Che One Best Way to do Work,” 
caught with a Saturday afternoon 
motoring party of his eleven chil- 
dren. Major Gilbreth is inventor of 
a method for analyzing workers’ ef 
ficiency in industrial processes with 
the aid of a motion picture camera, 
teaching the slower workers how to 
speed up their produc tion by follow 
ing the motion sequence used by the 
last workers. He has aided ir 
the reorganization of production 
methods in many great American 
factories and industries 


T RIGHT, Sergeant E. J. Doyle, of Cm REGINALD BowAN BELKNAP, U.S. Navy, 


the U.S. Marine Corps Rifle who has just received the prize command of our 
Squad, who recently set a new / naval service, the monster new battleship Celorado. 
world’s record at Sea Girt, N. J., . : During the war Captain Belknap won fame for his work 
by making a phenomenal run of 200 : f with the Yankee Mining Squadron that laid the famous 
consecutive bull’s-eyes at 500 yards , : North Sea Mine Barrage between Sweden and Scotland 
on a target with a 16-inch bull’s-eye —one of the outstanding feats of the war at sea 
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ENRY SULLIVAN, of Lowell, Mass., first American 
to swim the English Channel, snapped with his 
daughter on his return home after accomplishing one 
of the greatest endurance feats of the decade. Sullivan 
was in the water during twenty-eight hours of ceaseless 
toil and dupiicated a feat only twice performed before 

















( ee ALAIN GERBAULT, only man who has ever 
crossed the Atlantic alone to the shores of America 





an in a small boat. Captain Gerbault survived 100 days 
- oene r 2 ° *. 
ely of thrilling adventure, weathering terrific storms in his 
so 30-foot craft, sleeping with tiller lashed and drinking 


only half a cup of water a day 
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D* Friptjor NANSEN, Norwegian explorer, 
author and scientist, with his wife and 
daughter on their arrival in America for a lec- 
ture tour on behalf of international good will. 
Dr. Nansen first leaped into fame when he 
captained the famous Arctic exploration party 
of the “Fram” in 1896, and reached a latitude 
farther north than any ever attained before. 
An earlier and no less adventurous exploit was 
his feat, at the age of 28, of crossing Greenland 
on skis. Dr. Nansen is equally famous as a 
scientist, and since the war he has come into 
his own as a statesman as well, winning the 
Nobel Peace Prize in 1922, and standing out 
today as one of the great leaders of interna- 
tional humanitarian work 





ILLIAM Boyce THompson, millionaire 

f banker who has announced his inten- 
vy, i tion of endowing a great Plant Research 
ar institution in New York State for the pur- 
do pose of discovering secrets of plant growth 
nol ’ and methods of increasing agricultural pro- 
aoe ) ductivity in order to ward off the world- 
ind wide food shortage with which scientists 
declare future generations are menaced 


T LEFT, Ezra Meeker, who at the age of 03 
A is supposed to be the only living survivor 
of the pioneers who followed the Oregon Trail 
and founded the State of Washington. This 
venerable pioneer has attracted interest re- 
cently for his share in the filming of a motion 
picture recalling perils of the Oregon Trail 
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An Illuminating 





Sidelight on the Political Situation in the Southern States 
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W hat the South Is Thinking 








OME of the things which are 
attracting general attention 
among people of the Southern 
States are likely to astonish 
readers of other sections. I 
shall attempt roughly to in- 
dicate some of the matters 
deeply impressed upon the 

Southerners. admitting that there is a 
difference of opinion and occasionally 

warm debate on these issues. The endeavor has been not 

to present the writer, but to reflect as nearly 
as one can contriy but ever-present thing, 

Public Opinion. ° 

Che issues are difficult to place in order of relative 

Late in 1923 they seem about as follows: 

and a determination that it shall be 
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most 


minds of 


vast amount of 
- views of the 
e that vague, 


rank. 

1. Prohibition, 
enforced. 

2. Henry Ford, more in connection 
Shoals than with the Presidency. 

3. Politics in general: a feeling of the illiberality of the 
present administration; a dissatisfaction with tariff, ship 
subsidy, high taxes; a less keen feeling of resentment at 
the veto of the bonus bill; and, in general, a reaction 
against a believed insufficiency of the government. 

4. An farmers, and a dislike of 
present met railroad rates, and 
economic conditions of agriculture in general. Con- 
currently, the beginning of codperative marketing of 
cotton is looking up as a possible mode of escape from the 
quagmire of mortgage, debt, speculatively-set prices and 
has so long been the average farmer’s 


with Muscle 


unrest among the 


hods of marketing, 


credit, 


despair which 


portion. 





Cotton pickers at work in ope 
boll weevil has cut the Sout 















At le Fy a cotton = TS The invasion of the 
s cotton crop several million bales annually 





There is no phase of political thought in which the 
“wets” of the Eastern States have so erred as in assuming 
that, no matter how humid the Democratic candidate for 
President in 1924, the “Solid South” will cast its electoral 
vote for him. 

These speculators on the public pulse have quite mis- 
read Southern sentiment. If a “wet” be the Democratic 
nominee, it seems inevitable that the “Solid South” will 
crumble. There is no other issue upon which the Demo- 
cratic party can be so quickly wrecked in Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Florida, Alabama, Kentucky, 
Texas, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

Texas might be another danger-spot for a “wet” 
Democratic candidate. Tom Love, Democratic national 
committeeman from that state, recently prophesied that 
the Lone Star State would go Republican if Al Smith ran 
as the Democratic candidate with or without a “wet” 
platform. Florida, with its thousands of independent 
voters from North and West, already has a strong nucleus 
of Republicans; the “natives” are strongly dry, and de- 
spite the rum-smuggling from Cuba and the Bahamas, 
with incidental profit to certain classes, are insistent on 
dry-law enforcement. 

Boom 


Tue ‘ForD-FOR-PRESIDENT”’ 


N Georgia, there is extreme doubt if a pro-prohibition 


breakaway from a “wet”? Democratic party would be 
enough to vitiate the bred-in-the-bone Democratic ma- 
jority; the election laws also militate against such a 


possibility. Yet the protest vote would be considerable, 
and with a third party in the field it might be the decisive 
factor. Alabama would give a “wet’’ Democratic candi- 
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date a harder blow. Mississippi* would be 
regular. The sugar-tariff vote of Louisiana, 
plus the Klan and the anti-Klan fight 
there, would make that State’s probable 
course hard to predict. 

But what has been shown above 
is sufficient to indicate that it 
would be a monumental faux 
pas for the Democrats to nomi- 
nate a candidate on the assump- 
tion -that “Of course, the 
South——”’_ Certain States, al 
ready debatable or almost de 
batable, would certainly be lost 
to the Democratic column 
These are Tennessee, Texas, 
Kentucky, Florida and North 
Carolina, 76 electoral votes in 
all, or 31 more than would be 
gained by the addition of New 
York to the Democratic column. 

Politically, the South wants 
Prohibition to be kept. Prac- 
tically, it wants it enforced. 
Moonshining has always been 
hitherto indigenous to the Appala- 
chian mountains; for decades ’shiners 
engaged in it as a matter of natural 
right, with a good deal of sympathy 
from “‘city-folk.”’ But this has largely 
passed. The ’shiners are being appre- 
hended on all sides; their stills de- 
stroyed, their persons sent to work- 
house or penitentiary. Many are find- 
ing it more profitable to engage in le 
gitimate business. A recent survey of /70™ 
the two most notorious distilling 
counties of upper East Tennessee revealed to the as- 
tonished dry agents dozens of former habitual offenders 
who were doing honest farming; they were making more 
money, and enjoying life. 

Does the South want Henry Ford in the White 
House? That is a question which political observers in 
the South asked themselves for several months until the 
Ford bubble burst. The polls of various organizations 
and publications late in the spring stimulated the 
interest in it, and caused a rather extensive investigation 
into the trend of Southern thought. 

In final analysis, the estimate which many political ob- 
servers have reached is that the South wants Henry Ford 
at Muscle Shoals, rather than in the Executive Mansion; 
that the Ford-for-President boom in the South was given 
its main stimulation by the failure of the Republican 
leaders to allow the Ford offer to come before the 
House and Senate for a record vote; and that, with a 















favorable action on the Muscle Shoals pro- 
ject, the Southern desire for Ford for 
President would wither away. 
From the standpoint of actual solid, 
dependable, political strength which 
will stick by the candidate through 
thick and thin, William G. McAdoo 
has a far more substantial backing 
in the Southern States than 
Henry Ford. He has the same 
general attributes which appeal! 
to the mass of the Southern 
voters: he is a dry; he is econom- 
ically a liberal; he appreciates 
the farmer’s unhappy rdéle, and 
is earnestly endeavoring to 
ameliorate it by rehabilitating 
the world markets. In addi- 
tion, Mr. McAdoo has what Mr. 
Ford has not, the strength of 
the Wilson following. The 
many advocates of the League 
fee! that McAdoo is the man to 
carry their banner, and are sus- 
picious of Ford’s international view- 
point and position; the thousands 
and thousands of railroad men are 
behind McAdoo with a vim and deter- 
mination that has never been mani- 
fested by any source for Ford’s Presi- 
©Galloway dential success. 
Mr. Ford himself put the quietus to 





Boll weevil on a cotton boll. This his boom in an interview in a magazine 
Mexican pest has in one year cut jn the summer of 1923 in which he 


the cotton production of one State equivocated as to his Presidential as- 
2,000,000 to 500,000. bales 


pirations and, in the view of many, 
exhibited an unfortunate mental atti- 
tude toward the Federal scheme. Since the appearance 
of this statement, leaders of thought in many circles have 
been convinced that more is needed for occupancy of the 
Executive Mansion than what is now known of Mr. 
Ford’s abilities as a statesman. The Ford Presidential 
boom in the South deflated almost immediately upon the 
publication of that interview. The insistent demand for 
acceptance of his Muscle Shoals proposal, however, was 
not affected. 

The South’s feeling toward Henry Ford is non-poli- 
tical, rather than political, No man in the twentieth 
century has so kindled our economic imagination. The 
nearest comparable with it was Bryan in 1896, with his 
fiery, soul-stirring talk of a nation crucified on a cross of 
gold. The best-advertised man of his generation, Ford 
cars have brought buyers and sellers, picture shows and 
county fairs, hours nearer to the farmer. They have 
annihilated space—decreased the physical difficulties of 
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Trucking cotton, which has been compressed for exportation, in an electric locomotive at a Southern compressing plant 
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rural life. The “scab millionaire’s’” policy of cutting 
prices when others increased, first amazed, then delighted, 
and finally gripped the common man with a feeling 
akin to reverence. 

Here, this feeling has been intensified by Muscle 
Shoals. This huge, unfinished finger of masonry stretch- 
ing across the Tennessee meant to the South only a 
crumbled air castle—until Ford made his offer. On July 
1, 1920, work had ceased on the Wilson Dam. The struc- 
ture began disintegrating little by little; those South- 
erners who happened to be in the Harding administration 
made valiant efforts to secure some means of completion 
of the dam. 

Forp’s Vistr TO MuscLe SHOALS 

| he was hawked around. The Du Ponts had the refusal 

of it, and turned it The fertilizer people 
turned a cold shoulder. The water-power interests were 
lukewarm. Discouragement was met on all sides. 
Finally Colonel J. W. Worthington, of the Tennessee 
River Navigation Company, and Claudius H. Huston, of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, at that time Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, as a last desperate effort conceived the 
idea of trying to interest Henry Ford in the project. 
Worthington gathered his data and went to Detroit. 
Ford received him one Friday, and in a few minutes was 
“sold” on the proposition. He wanted to leave Detroit 
that very afternoon to inspect Muscle Shoals. With 
difficulty Mayo, his chief engineer, restrained him until 
the following Monday. 

Ford visited Muscle Shoals, amid much mystery; a 
few weeks later his offer for it was announced, sweeping 
They were delighted at 
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Southern people off their feet. 
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the prospect of securing the energy and ability of the 
Detroiter in developing latent resources. Ford’s ex- 
planations of the uses to which he would put the current 
generated by dams captivated the people. Cheap fer 
tilizer appealed to the farmer. Cheap power intrigued 
the manufacturer. 

Ford’s offer endeared itself to the South still more by 
the type of opposition it met and because of the unparal- 
leled delay in Congress. Secretary of War Weeks took 
his time. An adverse chairman in the House and a doc- 
trinaire in the Senate kept things mulling back and 
forth until the 67th Congress adjourned without a record 
vote. 

But the South wanted Ford to have Muscle Shoals; 
quite a number began saying, “If he has to go through 
the White House to get it, well and good. Let him do it.” 
A suspicion that Ford, the farmer and the South all had 
been cheated, because the large interests feared for Ford 
to secure such a volume of cheap power, was riveted in 
the minds of the mass—and a wave of Ford sentiment 
swept the central Southern States. 

The barber, bending over his customer would say, “I 
want to see Ford in the White House. He certainly will 
make them sit up and take notice. You can bet your 
bottom dollar he won't allow any subsidies. He'll sure 
make the job-holders work.” 

“But don’t you think a man whose education is so one- 
sided as Ford’s is dangerous? He isn’t a real liberal. 
There are more things in the United States than mass 
production, and machine efficiency,” one would mildly 
interject, to be answered, “We've got to get rid of this 
gang that’s been running the country; we've had enough 
of politicians and politics. They don’t tote fair with us. 
I just want to see Ford in, to see what he will do. If he 
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Unusual view of the $160,000,000 Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals, where, Mr. Milton writes, the South believes 
Henry Ford's energies would be better applied than in the Presidency 
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Moonshining as a fine art is a dying out! 


doesn’t do it like we want, we can change back to the old 
gang next time. But, say, Ford sure would show ’em 
something.”’ 

This was, in part, the nebulous stuff of which the Ford 
sentiment was built. But that sentiment is now swerving 
to William G. McAdoo, as a liberal leader for the Demo- 
cratic party. 


POLITICAL DISTURBANCE DUE TO ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Y and large, the South is considerably disturbed 

politically, but economic causes are at the bottom 
of the situation; and they rise in the main from the 
farmer. He has not been hit to the same degree as the 
farmer of the grain States, but the prosperity from high 
cotton prices is more apparent than real. High prices 
are the result of the restricted yield; the boll weevil has 
taken heavy toll of the South. Several million bales 
have been cut from the region’s annual production of 
the fleecy staple; huge sections have felt the heavy 
hand of want; in Georgia, a 2,000,000-bale crop has been 
cut to little over 500,000. Though to the farmer who is 
able to get some yield from his fields, things are more 
promising, in the main the incursion of the Mexican 
pest has hit the pocketbook of nearly every Southern 
agriculturist. 

Calcium arsenate has been found to be an effective 
remedy against the weevil, but thus far the supply has 
been utterly inadequate. An engineer of the Alabama 
Power Company has invented a method of manufacturing 


It was discovered in a recent survey of famous moonshining 
districts that many habitual offenders had now turned to honest farming 


it by electrolytic process, which bids fair in the future to 
give profitable employment to Southern water power; and 
within a few years there should be enough of the arsenate 
to poison every Southern cotton field at a reasonable cost. 
But commercial application of the invention is as yet in 
its infancy and the cotton farmer is faced with a period of 
several years of certain failure in combating the weevil. 

The methods of early planting, and of using a quick- 
growing plant, are dependent on favorable weather for 
their success. Heavy and continued rains such as inun- 
date the section from the middle of April to the first of 
June block them. The experimental work which has 
been undertaken by the Federal and State governments 
has not yet brought forth the remedy hoped for by the 
farmers, and they are dissatisfied with the accomplish- 
ments. 

This weevil invasion has had a direful corollary; it 
has disturbed the tenant farming system in general opera- 
tion through the cotton States, and is no doubt one of the 
chief causes of the exodus of masses of negroes from the 
section. In the main, cotton has been raised by thous- 
ands of tenants, who rent their few acres from the owner 
on a share basis; that is to say, the owner of the land, 
who likewise makes advances of food, clothing, etc., to 
the negro tenant, receives his pay in the yield of the farm, 
and gets a fourth to a half of the total yield therefrom. 
The tenant gets the rest. The system is crude, and un- 
scientific in many ways, but yet was the best that had 
been worked out. 

The boll weevil came along; ten acres of land, which 
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had in the past raised a half bale to the a 
acre, didn’t bear but half a bale alto- 
gether. The tenant then had, as return 
from his year’s labor, a fourth of a bale 
of cotton, or about $35! The owner of 
the land, of course, suffered likewise; he 
gained from his land far less than the 
taxes, banking and carrying 
charges, etc. But there was this vital 
difference between the owner and the 
tenant: the former usually had accumu- 
lations from previous years, and could 
obtain banking accommodations to tide 
him over until the next crop. The ten- 
ant, with only a few worthless chattels 
as possessions, was a poor banking risk. 
Unless his burdened landlord could bor- 
row still more, and get the food and 
clothing to keep the negro going through 
another year, stark want and sometimes 
actual starvation faced the tenant. 


cost of 


Exopus OF NEGROES From SoutH 


HE result was the emigration. 

From farms throughout the boll- 
weevil belt the tenants left; they went by 
stealth, leaving their chattel-mortgaged 
possessions, and debts, behind them. 
They made for the Southern cities, there 
looking for work; in these cities another 
stream of emigration was in progress; the 
skilled workers had been attracted to 
the North and East by reports of the 
wages being paid there; molders, me- 
chanics, carpenters, masons and colored 
men, who had craft knowledge, werc 
lured in the direction of the fat pay 
envelope. The Southern cities did not 


lose so much in net population, as the The Henry Ford of today, whose 
Presidential boom is collapsing 
in the South 


unskilled negroes from the fields took 
the place of the skilled ones who had gone 
North. 

A little later on another phase, when the North’s 
demand for common labor became more pressing, and 
trainloads of common laborers—negro—began to move 
North. In one train from Memphis over five hundred 
were carried. This had a repercussion on the cotton crop, 
as those growers who were working their own land found 
it difficult to secure men to work the fields. 

The resultant has been distress all around; the planter, 
because he could not get his chopping and picking done; 
the colored worker because he has been in new endeavors, 
with which he is unfamiliar; in a new habitat, with his 
new neighbors and acquaintances less friendly and less 
prone to make allowances. The manufacturer, merchant, 
contractor, has been held up, hampered, hindered. 

Out of all this is coming a new consideration of the 
problem of the negro. Some of the South’s leaders are 
convinced that the method of approach of the past has 
been wrong; that instead of letting the negro do as he 
pleases, he must be instructed, and taught. The negro 
farm tenants have been allowed to follow the most un- 
scientific ways of growing cotton, with primitive ma- 
chinery. This has been largely because the negro is a 
difficult man to teach; he prefers the old, and is dis- 
trustful of the new. So the planters have in the past, 
unfortunately, followed the line of least resistance. 

There is a general belief that the wage paid to the 
negro workers is basically too low; that it will have to 
be raised considerably before the South can keep them 


© Keystone here; and that collateral increases in 
education, economic position and politi- 
cal treatment must be accorded. 

Agriculturally, the most interesting 
positive and constructive movement is 
coéperative marketing. First tried on 
the Pacific coast in citrus fruits, about 
1920, news of its remarkable success there 
began to interest Southern farm leaders. 
Minor crops, such as peaches, pecans, 
apples and melons in Georgia, oranges, 
grapefruit and lemons in Florida, poultry 
and dairy products in Tennessee, lent 
themselves to the experiment, and were 
successfully handled. The Kentucky 
tobacco growers, after a tremendous loss 
in 1920, sought to secure an adequate 
return on their burly, without night 
riding or lawlessness. Judge Robert 
Bingham, of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, consulted with Barney Baruch 
who suggested to him that Aaron Sapiro, 
the California farm lawyer and coépera- 
tive expert, could devise a plan which 
could be successfully applied to tobacco 
The result was the Kentucky Burly 
Tobacco Growers’ Association which, it 
is figured, has brought to the growers 
about $140,000,000 more than they other 
wise would have received. 

These coéperatives, however, had all 
been essays in sale of products grown 
over a limited area by a comparatively 
small number of farmers; in other words, 
“specialty crops.”’ Major crops of wide 
area and enormous yield, such as cotton, 
corn, hay, etc., hitherto had not lent 
themselves to successful exploitation 
along this line.- 

Nevertheless, leading Southern cot- 
ton planters determined to test by experi- 
ment if its sale could not be handled by 
the growers themselves to their own ad 
vantage in an orderly marketing movement. 

Thus was born the cotton coéperative. It marked 
the most ambitious plan, over the largest area, with th 
greatest number of individual farmers, ever undertaken 
in the United States. And it seems to be showing signs 
of success and stability. The American Cotton Growers’ 
Exchange is the general overhead organization, combining 
and correlating the activities of the State associations, ot! 
which flourishing and active ones exist in Texas, Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, Alabama, Georgia, and the two Carolinas, to say 
nothing of far-off Arizona. The associations had their 
first real trial in 1921; and the results in Oklahoma and 
Texas so impressed Southeastern leaders that units in 
Alabama, Georgia and the Carolinas were organized the 
next year. 


GROWTH OF THE CoTTON COOPERATIVE 


Y the fall of 1923, State units had been formed in 

twelve States, and the leaders of the exchange 
waged a vigorous “sign-up” campaign in all of these, to 
get double the acreage and farmers of the year before. 
Statistics collated by the exchange showed that over 
150,000 farmers had signed the standard five-year market- 
ing agreement by the first of 1923; and 200,000 by plant- 
ing time of this year. The exchange’s subsidiaries con- 
trolled from 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 bales of the 1923 
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crop, and was a decidedly important factor in the sale. 
The basic theory is of pooling all cotton received, and 
advancing the grower a few cents a pound against it— 
enough to tide him over; the cotton is not dumped on the 
market in the fall, when gathered and ginned, but is 
held and fed to the market only as it absorbs it and needs 
it. Thus distress sales are eliminated, and the market 
stabilized. As a result, the grower who belongs to a co- 
éperative can expect to receive a slightly better price 
than the non-member. In addition to this, the associa- 
tion’s own expert grades and pools the cotton, and the 
farmer gets paid for the exact grade he has raised. In 
the past he has often been at the mercy of the “street 
buyer,” whose profit too often depended on paying the 
grower for a little lower grade of cotton than he had 
actually raised; the unfortunate part of 
it was that the grower had a pile of debts i 
over him, creditors clamoring for pay- 
ment, and he was in most instances forced 
to take what 
he was of- 
fered, and did 
not dare wait 
for a_ better 
price. 
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William G. McAdoo 

and his family. pleased 

by the South's grow- 
ing approval 


The essential fea 
tures of the great ex- 
periment in coépera 
tive marketing of a 
major crop are: legal contracts, 
pooling, service by experts, banking 
assistance, and sales spread over the 
year. Under the enforceable contract, 
which has been upheld by the courts, the 
member is legally bound to sell and deliver his commodi- 
ties to the association for a term of years, generally five, 
and the association is equally bound to receive, grade, 
store, ship and sell the cotton to the best possible ad- 
vantage, and to pay the member for his cotton the 
average price received for that grade, less the actual 
cost of operation. 

The associations are not personally concerned with 
profits, their sole object being to make profits for their 
members. But suitable liquidating damages are pro- 
vided, since a contract without teeth would have no 
value. The aim is to handle as large a volume as possible, 
since the overhead on 10,000 bales is no less than on 
100,000. The pooling system automatically puts a pre- 
mium on the production of a superior grade of cotton, 



















and penalizes inferior stuff. Under the individualistic 
system the producer was generally unable to get a pre- 
mium for higher grade cotton because his production was 
too small to command attention. 

The selling is handled on a scientific and businesslike 
basis, with dumping entirely eliminated. It sells to 
secure the best prices, feeding the cotton to the market 
in such a way that gluts will be avoided. Under the 
old plan, the producer rushed his cotton into the hands 
of private distributors without regard for demand or 
price, and they in turn distributed the cotton over the 
period of the demand, and thereby absorbed a large part 
of the price paid by the consumer. 

The cotton coéperatives are an effort to supply the 
mechanism for spreading this distribution over the entire 
period of consumption through a distributing system 
in the hands of the pro- 
ducer; and thus to bring 
to the farmer a_ larger 
share of the consumer’s 
dollar. By shortening 
the distance over which 
the cotton must travel 
on its way to market, 
the codperative meth- 
od is expected by 
its advocates to 
reduce materially, 
in the long run, 
the average price 
paid by the ulti- 
mate consumer— 
the cotton spinner 
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in Manchester or Charlotte, Chemnitz or Fall River. 
Is it any wonder the Southern farmer is talking it? 

The industrialization of a large area of the South is 
another significant movement; water power, coal, iron 
ore, limestone, marble, copper, aluminum ore, and many 
other factors are combining to the rapid advancement 
of the mechanical industries in Tennessee and Alabama, 
North Carolina and Georgia. Already the South is con- 
suming more cotton than the mills of the rest of the 
nation. Southern people are talking of these things 
and hoping them—and doing them. It’s an interesting 
section. Were Horace Greely alive today, it is likely he 
would thus change his famous aphorism to young men 
seeking advice as to the best opportunity: “Go South, 
young man, go South; there is land and opportunity.” 
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Greene felt Mrs. Carrol’s body stiffen at the sight of her husband and the girl so close 
together, and he wondered if she had heard what they were saying 








The Counterfeiters 
In Which the Secret Service is Checkmated by a Woman’s Wit 


AMP GENDI- 

COURT, perched 

high upon the pla- 

teau overlooking the 
Gironde River Valley, was dozing in the peaceful laziness 
of a midsummer Sunday afternoon. Work of every 
description, except that necessary to the life of a training 
camp in war times, had been dispensed with on this day. 
It was the last Sunday for many a weary week that 
the majority of these men who had been in training would 
have the opportunity to rest and attend church. The 
chaplain of the ammunition train had determined that on 
this day he would make his final and, if possible, his 
strongest appeal to the boys. 

“Boys, this war is a mighty serious proposition. I 
want to urge you all to put yourself right with God and 
man before it is too late,” he entreated. ‘We shall soon 
be at the Front now, and in the thick of it. Don’t go 
into battle until you have made your peace with your 
Creator. If you want help, come to me at any time at 
my quarters.” 


By Major C. E. Russell 


Illustrations by Lejaren Hiller 


When the chaplain fin- 
ished, his hearers separated 
into small groups; some in 
a spirit of bravado laugh- 
ing at the words of the chaplain; others, with tears in 
their eyes, went back to camp to write home the long- 
neglected letter. 

Among the men who made up the train was a poor 
white boy, gathered in by the draft from some mountain 
home in Tennessee. Months of hard training had done 
much for him in making him physically fit, but all the 
training in the world could never change that tall, 
ungainly figure into a trench fighter; and,so John had 
been assigned to the ammunition train. . 

Bringing up ammunition to our combat units at the 
Front was a man-sized job. Working nearly all of the 
time in Stygian darkness, on a wagon loaded with high 
explosives, jouncing and bumping around on, shell-torn 
roads near the Front, in constant danger of a quick flight 
heavenward, either from his own load, or from a shell 
lobbed over by the Boche, or even from a bomb descend- 


This is one of a series of articles by Major Russell on actual A. E. F. Secret Service Exploits in France 
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ing from an enemy airplane, the men in our ammunition 
trains must of necessity have nerves of steel. 

The real dangers of ammunition running, exaggerated 
as they were by the wild tales of his bunkies, while not 
in the least affecting the courage of this boy from~the 
mountains of Tennessee, did, nevertheless, make him 
believe that his chance of ever again seeing his beloved 
mountains was very remote. For a day or two after the 
talk by the chaplain, John wandered around as if in a 
daze. Finally one evening he presented himself at the 
chaplain’s quarters and asked for an interview. 

I had hardly finished with my mail the next morning 
before the chaplain was at my office. 

“Major,” said the chaplain, seating himself in 
response to my invitation, “I have in my care a young 
fellow from Tennessee. He has lived quite a wild life, I 
reckon, but that is past and done with now. He has just 
told me a most remarkable story, which I believe you 
should hear. I have explained to him that duty demands 
that he repeat it to you. He is outside now, but before 
I bring him in I would request that, if possible, his name 
never be mentioned in connection with the story.” 

A provost marshal in war time is confronted with 
many strange situations, and here, indeed, was another 
novel one—a chaplain asking a man to repeat what had 
been told in the sacredness of the confessional. 


THE SOLDIER’s AMAZING STORY 


“7 AM willing to give you my word, chaplain, that the 

confidence will be kept, providing your soldier has 
not himself committed some act that makes him liable 
to punishment,” I promised, wondering what all the 
mystery was. 

“You need have no fears about that, major,” reas- 
sured the chaplain, “I'll vouch for him.” Then he went 
to the door and called the soldier. “John,” commenced 
the chaplain, “this is the provost marshal. You may 
freely tell him all that you have told me.” 

I motioned for John to be seated. , 

Then in a slow, Southern drawl and in his mountain 
dialect John told me his story. 

“Yer see I live up in the Tennessee mountains with 
my clan,” he began. ‘Pop an’ I had a still whar we made 
our own corn into moonshine. I was a-working at the 
still one day when them revenooers come and ketched me. 
Afore I could give the alarm, they’d hustled me off down 
the mountainside and had me locked up in the jail down 
thar in the valley. When my trial come off pop and others 
of the clan come, but I swore the still was mine, so’s they 
wouldn’t ketch pop, and the jedge sent me to Atlanta fer 
a year. Wuz yer ever locked up in jail?” the boy suddenly 
demanded, turning to me and fixing his big black eyes 
upon my face. 

As I slowly shook my head, he continued: 

“Wal, ef you’d ever hadda been you'd knowed jest 
how I felt when those big iron doors shut together ahind 
me. I thought I'd die at furst, penned up behind those 
thar stone walls. I declare I tried ter behave myself, and 
after a right smart time the warden made me a trusty. I 
wuz given charge uv the hawgs on the farm. This give 
me a chanct ter git out in the sun, an’ I wuz happy as 
could be. ’Fore long I see ef I worked fast I’d have some 
time outa doors ter myself. I uster go out ter the road 
after finishin’, and thar in a shady place set and dream o’ 
pop an’ the mountains. 

“One day jest afore I wuz goin’ in I looked up the 
road and seen a woman walkin’ toward me frum the 
town. Women-folk wuz seldom seen round them parts 
an’ I wuz sure curus ter know who this here un wuz, so I 
stayed right whar I wuz. 


“As the woman come ‘long, I see she was right smart 
purty, far more’n our girls ter home. Her dress and her 
sunshade looked like ter me she wuz a reel lady. When 
she come ‘long most opposite me she sees me, fer she 
smiled ter me and spoke. This here woman axed me ef I 
wuz a prisoner. ‘Yes,’ I tol’ her. ‘I’m in fer a year fer 
making moonshine.’ She come and set down on the bank 
aside me and axed me to tell ’er all about it. 

“What a shame fer this great big guv’ment ter put 
you in jail jes’ fer a little thin’ like moonshine,’ she says 
ter me when I'd finished. I reckoned as how she wuz 
right, but tol’ her*I wuz now a trusty an’ so could git out 
inter the fresh air and sun. She wanted ter know what a 
trusty wuz, an’ I tol’ her. 

“ “Oh, I see!’ she went on. ‘You have more ’r less 
liberty. Do you ever see any uv the other prisoners?’ 

“*Ves, ma’am,’ I tol’ her. ‘I can go all over the 
prison.’ 

‘“* “My brother’s in this cruel prison, too,’ she says, of 
a sudden. ‘He’s been here fer some time, becuz he 
wouldn’t give up a frien’. You wouldn’t squeal on a frien’, 
would yer?’ she axed me, an’ looked me straight in the 
eye. 

“ ‘Of course not.’ 
never squeals. 

“She axed me ef I come ter this spot every day, and 
when I tol’ her that I did, she promised ter see me in a 
couple o’ days and bring me sompin’ good ter eat. Then 
she smiled an’ left, walkin’ back toward the city. 

“IT hustled through my work the next day so’s I'd be 
sure ter be thar ef she come. I waited til’ the last minit, 
but no angel woman, as I called her ter myself, come. It 
wuz three days “fore she come agin. I wuz sure glad ter 
see her, fer I wuz afeerd she wuz never comin’ agin. 

“This here second meetin’ wuz the beginnin’ uv a 
right smart lot. Fer weeks she worked on me ter make 
me her slave. Afore long I wuz willin’ ter do mos’ any- 
thin’ jest to see her smile. I know now I wuz jest a poor 
fool; she was jest a-usin’ me fer her own ends, but when 
all this here happened I thought she wuz the fines’ and 
sweetes’*woman that ever lived. 

“The meetin’s kep’ up; and when she know’d I wuz 
under the spell she put over me, this here woman tol’ me 
how I could win her love an’ undyin’ gratitude. 


I allowed as how we mountaineers 
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Y brother’s been in the prison fer a long time 
fer counterfeitin’,’ she tol’ me. ‘He’s innercent. 
Whenever I go ter see him the wardens comes up close 
ter us, so’s they can overhear ev’ry word we say. Do yer 
suppose you could smuggle a message in ter him?’ An’ 
she tol’ me his number. 

“Bein’s I agreed ter try an’ succeeded, them two begun 
ter swap notes, with me as their messenger. This here 
kep’ up fer some time; then one day the prisoner tol’ me 
ter tell his Sis that she should buy the cottage inMichigan. 
I tol’ her, and wuz tol’ ter tell her brother that she’d do 
hit at once. 

“Days passed; an’, though I went ter the meetin’ 
place ev’ry day, the woman didn’t come. I wuz afeerd 
that she’d gone ter that thar cottage ter live, when one 
day I seen her a-comin’ down the road agin. I wuz sure 
glad ter see her, an’ in my joy I went up the road ter 
meet her. How she smiled when she seen me a-comin’! 
Then, I thought hit wuz becuz’ she wuz glad ter see me. 
But now, thanks ter the chaplain, I know’d she smiled 
jest becuz’ she seen how right smart I wuz in her power. 

“When we'd both said, ‘Howdy,’ she tol’ me ter tell 
her brother she’d bought the place he’d wanted her ter, 
an’ that Jim was thar a’ready. Jim, she tol’ me, wuz 
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another brother who was helpin’ her to fix up the cottage. 

“T wuz mighty glad ter carry the message inter the 
prison. The brother tol’ me ter tell his Sis that he 
wanted Jim to go ter Chicago an’ hire a loft an’ then ter 
buy a machine. The machine wuz ter be sent ter the 
loft, an’ then Jim could take hit apart and carry hit up 
ter the Michigan cottage in his auto. 

“This here message I delivered the next day. Again 
fer days I didn’t see my angel woman, for she wuz away 
attendin’ ter the last orders of her brother. Then sudden 
as she’d gone, back she come. ‘Tell my brother,’ she 
ordered, ‘that Jim is doin’ jest as he wanted he should and 
that he’ll have the machine in the cottage in a few more 
days.’ 

““All this time I wuz enjoyin’ the part uv messenger. 
It give me a chanct ter see the woman, an’ many a purty 
castle I built in the air while I carried message after 
message inter the prison and out agin. 

“The next message from this here prisoner give me 
the answer ter what 


printing press; the digging up of the plates back of the 
barn and sneaking them into the cottage in the night. 
By now everything must be in readiness to flood the 
country with the bogus money, and then a quick get- 
away while the members of our secret service in the 
States were engaged on war work. 

It certainly was a mighty clever scheme, and by its 
very boldness and carefully thought out details had in 
it every element of success. And if it had not been for 
John and the discrimination of the chaplain, the criminals 
would have had no more trouble. But we still had 
plenty of time, as it seemed, to block them. That was 
why the train for Tours, that night, carried a complete 
report of the case safely locked in the government mail 
bag. I knew that the chief, at Tours, would hurry 
the report along to G. H. Q., and without a doubt from 
there it would be speedily sent on to Washington. 

In the days which followed, I often wondered how 
the soldier from Tennessee was faring. I wondered, too, 

if he had ever re- 





hit wuz all about. 
‘Tell Sis,’ he said, 
‘that the plates are 
buried back uv the 
barn in the yard. 
Jim’s ter dig in the 
right-han’ corner 
next ter th’ gate an’ 
he’ll find the plates 
in a box. Jim’s ter 
git ’em and take ’em 
ter the cottage in 
Michigan an’ hol’ 
‘em until I git out’n 
prison.’ 

“Bein’s I wuz so 
fascinated by this 
here woman, I kep’ 
her secret. Fool 
that I wuz, [thought 
that now, anyway, 
she’ll love me since 
I know’d'~ what 
they’re up ter. 

“At las’ my time 
wuz up, an’ the war- 
den give me a few 
words uv advice an’ 
let me go. I went 
right ter the ad- 
dress she’d give me 
in Atlanta. Fer the 
fust time I tol’ her 
uv my love. 








“They swapped notes, with me as their messenger And fer days 
I enjoyed it ‘cause it give me a chanct to see the woman” 


gretted telling us 
about his secret. I 
little dreamed that 
later on he was once 
more to startle me 
with a_ statement 
that seemed almost 
as incredible as the 
first. 

It was weeks 
afterward when he 
was in town on leave 
one day that he 
came to me with his 
amazing tale. He 
had passed in the 
streets of this French 
town the “angel wo- 
man” with the man 
he had last seen in 
the prison in At- 
lanta. Surely, he 
thought, his eyes 
must have deceived 
him; but after an- 
other and_ closer 
scrutiny he knew he 
could not be mis- 
taken. 

“Impossible!” I 
assured him. “The 
Department of Jus- 
tice seized them long 
ago, and unques- 








“*Not until my 
brother’s out uv prison, John,’ she tol’ me. ‘Then— 
well, we'll wait an’ see.’ That meant a year’s wait, but 
I wuz young an’ hopeful. 

“Their secret was locked safe in my heart an’ I re- 
turned ter the mountains, only ter be grabbed an’ 
placed in the draft an’ sent over here. I’ve written ter 
her sev’ral times, an’ the las’ answer she sent tol’ me her 
brother expected ter git out the furst uv July.” 

Instinctively I glanced at the calendar. Only one 
more month and the game would be on. 

How simple it all was to me, as I sat there listening 
to John drawl out his story. The man confined at 
Atlanta for passing bogus money, but the secret service 
men unable to find the plates; the plan to hire the cottage 
in the wilds of Michigan, where they could work un- 
molested; brother Jim’s hiring the loft and installing a 


tionably they are 
both in Atlanta by now. They couldn’t possibly be here.” 

“T know’d ’em both too well ter be fooled!’ he per- 
sisted. “I got too good a look at ’em!” 

This seemed too wild a tale, yet John’s very earnest- 
ness convinced me that at least the hotels should be 
checked up. It would require only a few hours to cover 
them and learn whether there were any American civilians 
registered. 

“John must have been wrong in his identification,” 
I confided to my men, when they returned with the 
report that there were no American tourists registered. 

But, no; the very next day John appeared at my office. 
There was no mistaking the note of triumph in his voice. 

“T know now fer sure they’re the same!” he ejaculated. 
“T got a good look at ’em this time.” The boy seemed 
so confident that in spite of my firm belief in the infal- 
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libility of the Department of Justice, I had to admit that 
somehow and in some way the counterfeiters had made a 
clean get-away. 

I was not quite sure in my own mind just what my 
status in the case might be, even if I did find that they 
were the two from Atlanta. I determined, however, to 
go after them and let the future take care of itself. 

The red tape was quickly cut, and before nightfall I 
had added a new member to my force. John was trans- 
ferred to our department, and he was all eagerness to 
begin his work. It wouldn’t do, however, to send him 
against such clever persons as these two undoubtedly 
were until he was trained. For this reason he was placed 
under intensive instruction. He was drilled for hours 
in how to act and what to say when he was finally sent 
out on the trail of the suspects. 

Luck was with us, for John, haunting the streets, met 
the woman face to face on the second day he was out. 
The recognition was mutual. With a gasp of surprise 
the woman burst out: 


“Why, it’s John!” 
Jonun CALLS ON THE CARROLS 


IGHT well did John remember his instructions. 

Adroit questions soon brought forth the information 
that he was seeking: the name of the hotel where they 
were staying, and the name they had assumed. 

“You must come to see us, John,” urged the woman, 
in parting. “I know my brother will be glad to see you.” 

John promised to come the next day, and with face 
aglow with excitement he rushed into my office. 

“T wuz right, major!” he shouted. “I’ve not only 
met the woman, but she’s tol’ me ali about herself. 
They’re at the Hotel Bordeaux, registered under the 
name uv Carrol. They’re registered as Canadians.” 

I had located the two counterfeiters in my bailiwick, 
but, like the man who won the elephant at a raffle, now 
I had them I didn’t know just what to do with them. 

“Anyway,” I mused to myself, “‘the chief will tell me 
what to do.” So another long report went to the chief 
at Tours and brought back a telegram the next day. 

“Keep them under surveillance. Get them to tell you 
their story. Keep me posted,” it read. 

John was again called in for instructions. This time 
he was to make the promised call. If possible, he was to 
pump them and find out if the scheme had gone through 
as originally planned and in just what manner they had 
escaped into France. 

The only information that John could glean from this 
clever pair was that they were both Canadians and were 
traveling under the protection of Canadian passports— 
another complication. This information, although of 
value in warning us that we would have to proceed very 
cautiously, did not give us the details we wanted. We 
must study the man to determine just where his weakness 
lay and then play upon that until his confidence was won. 
This accomplished, the rest would be easy. 

Captain Rogers was selected for this work. For years 
Rogers had studied and taught psychology in one of our 
colleges in the States; and if a man could be read, Rogers 
was the one to do it. 

“Major,” Rogers reported, after a while, “I think in 
reality this man Carrol is an Italian. He is about medium 
height, weighs between 165 and 175, is dark-skinned with 
black, fishy eyes, heavy eyebrows and black hair. He is 
careless in his dress and has every indication of being a 
man who is weak morally. The woman is without a 
doubt the master mind now, irrespective of what hap- 
pened in the States, and she is the one to watch. If we 
can get this man away from her and stage some parties, 


we can get him—of that I am sure. We must, however, 
provide some one to take care of the woman while this is 
going on or she will surely spoil the game.” 

“All right, then,” I suggested. “You are to pose as a 
man from the States sent over here to look after the wel- 
fare of the men from Tennessee. John can arrange for 
you to be introduced. If you find it necessary to have a 
woman’s aid, let me know, and either Marie or Yvonne 
will come in to help you out.” 

John proved to be of real value. He entered into the 
work with a zest that spoke well for the ultimate success 
of our plans. 

“Tt’s jest like play-actin’,” he confided to me, when 
he had been told how he was to prepare the way for 
Rogers. 

The stage was set. As if by chance, Rogers entered 
the café of the hotel, after making sure that the party of 
three—the woman, Carrol and John—was there. Intro- 
ductions were quickly given; the natural sequence was 
that Rogers was invited to a seat at their table. 

“I’m certain now of my first analysis,” reiterated 
Rogers the next morning, at my office. “We must 
watch the woman if we want to write ‘success’ at the 
end of this case. She’s the wise one and on the alert 
every minute.” 

“What does this wonderfully clever woman look like?” 
I interrogated, interested in getting a clear mental 
picture of her. 

“Like Carrol, she is of medium height, and slender. 
What she lacks in size, she makes up in spirit. Her big 
black eyes seem always to be studying you and sizing 
you up and wondering just what you are. Her eyes alone 
show that she is not one to be fooled easily. Maybe they 
are set a little too far apart and that is what gives them 
their sinister look, especially as she has the habit of 
looking out through half-closed lids. Her dark skin, set 
off by a crown of heavy jet-black hair, gives her a wild 
type of beauty, which is more pronounced when she opens 
wide her eyes. Altogether, a cool, calculating type of 
woman—and suspicious, but trying not to show it. As I 
studied her I gathered the impression that she has a 
temper which it is better not to arouse. I think that 
Carrol is a bit afraid of her, although to watch them you 
would think they were honeymooners, irrespective of their 
claim that they are just brother and sister.” 


Tue STAGE 1s SET IN BORDEAUX 


T was necessary for Rogers to work very carefully— 
when one is on a case where one person is involved 
the case can at times be rushed, but when working on one 
subject with another in the background, the detective 
must be very cautious, especially when the one in the 
background happens to be a suspicious woman. 

Rogers knew Bordeaux like a book. Through the 
connection which the office maintained with the under- 
world, we were able to stage several parties for Carrol’s 
benefit. Here, we could get him away from the watchful 
eye of the woman, and in time we hoped to win his con- 
fidence to the point where we could pump him about the 
United States’ end of the game. 

While all this was going on we were keeping a close 
watch on the woman. Yvonne was called in and, through 
Rogers, introduced to the woman. Yvonne's job was to 
keep Miss Carrol, as she called herself, entertained while 
Rogers, with Carrol in tow, did the town. 

Levy, our friend from the underworld, was taken 
into our confidence; he promised to help. He faithfully 
kept his promise, and through him we were able to keep 
Carrol busy almost every night, while Yvonne was 
supplied with tickets to the theatre and to other places 
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S-shay,” he stuttered, drunkenly, “l-let me in on this 
I'm an expert engraver and I know 








a few days we would have 
this clever pair of crooks 
just where we wanted them. 
I little reckoned on that 
woman, however. 

Consternation reigned 
in our office the next after- 
noon when John, who had 
been sent up to the hotel 
to keep an eye on the pair, 
burst into my private office 
and stammered: 

“Major, the Carrols uv 
skipped! They took the 
noon train fer Paris.” 

Poor John! He had put 
his heart and soul into the 
work and now to see it ap- 
parently go for naught was 
too much for him. 

“Tt’s the woman!” I ex- 
claimed. “She saw the 
trap and, knowing Carrol’s 
love of boasting, has check- 
mated us by spiriting him 
away to Paris.” 

This was not the first 
time in history, nor would it 
be the last, when a clever 
woman had upset a man’s 
carefully thought out plans. 
In the pursuit of criminals 
one soon learns to take the 
defeats philosephically. Ar- 
rangements were now 
quickly made for Rogers 
and John to follow the pair 
to Paris. Other cases pend- 
. ing at the Base at this time 
and Pu make the plates. prevented me from joining 
how. the expedition. 

Locating the two in 








of interest to visitors—all this keeping Miss Carrol oc- 
cupied. 

Then one night we sprung the trap. At the time 
Levy was entertaining the two men, and, in an apparent 
burst of confidence, made a suggestion. 

“You know, Rogers, if we wanted to and could find 
the right type of helper, we could clean up millions by 
counterfeiting the fifty-franc note. It’s dead easy.” 

“Ves, but I don’t know of any one who is clever 
enough to make the plates for us,” lamented Rogers. 

While this little byplay was going on Carrol, well 
under the influence of the generous portions of wine 
which Levy had repeatedly forced upon him, sat in his 
chair at the table and blinked his eyes. Finally the 
scheme suggested by Levy penetrated to his brain. 

“S-shay,” he stuttered, drunkenly, “l-let me in on 
this and I'll m-make the plates. I’m an expert engraver 
and I know how!” 

At last we had him! If he was telling the truth—and 
that could be quickly learned—our chase was over. 
Rogers believed—and rightly—that it would not do to 
rush Carrol too far on this first night, especially since he 
was well on the road to oblivion by this time, so he 
merely added: 

“All right, old man. We'll have a meeting tomorrow 
night where we can work out the plans and get started. 
Let’s go out now.” 

Rogers, elated at his success, could not sleep until he 
had told me about it. And I agreed with him that within 


Paris was not nearly so difficult as one might suppose. 
The Carrols were forced to register at the French control 
office upon their arrival; and as they were traveling under 
passports issued under that name, they would of necessity 
have to continue the use of them. The French kept a close 
record of all foreign civilians in Paris; so it was but the 
work of an hour to locate the hotel where they were 
staying. 

We could not but admire the woman for her cleverness 
in forestalling us by rushing Carrol to Paris. If we were 
to be successful, we knew that we must at all timesin the 
future take her into our calculations. We could never 
hope for success, if we ignored her. Rogers and John, 
knowing this, determined to give her a wide berth in all 
future plans and keep out of her sight. Their only hope 
of completing the case lay in finding Carrol by himself. 
As long as the woman was in sight, they must neces- 
sarily hide in the background. 

For days she did not allow Carrol to leave her side. 
No child ever had a nurse more constant or attentive. 
The ever-alert Rogers could only hope that the woman 
would soon tire of her constant attendance and, believing 
that her precautions were not necessary, would relax her 
vigilance. If she did Well, Rogers was always pre- 
pared to swoop down upon Carrol and finish what had 
been started at Bordeaux. 

In and out of the cafés, along the boulevards, through 
shops, art galleries and museums the chase went on. It 
soon became evident from the constant bickerings 
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between Carrol and the woman that he was chafing under 
his enforced seclusion. 

There is no knowing how leng this case might have 
continued had it not been for assistance from an unfore- 
seen quarter. The ‘“‘sister’”—whom by the way we always 
called Mrs. Carroll—was prostrated with the “flu” and 
forbidden by the doctor to see any one except the 
nurses. So Carrol, like a child just released from the 
restraint of school, seized upon the opening and suddenly 
appeared in the cafés alone. Here was the golden oppor- 
tunity Rogers had been so patiently awaiting, and he was 
not slow to grasp it. 

Carrol had shown a marked preference for a certain 
café and here he came just as soon as he could. Rogers 
and John waited for two nights for the vigilant invalid 
to appear, and when she did not Rogers decided it was 
time to show himself. On the third night, before Carrol 
arrived at the café, the two entered and succeeded in 
securing a small table near the door. 


Tue CARROLS EscApPE TO PARIS 


FEW minutes after they had settled themselves, in 

walked Carrol. He noticed our two men as he 
entered. If he was surprised to see them in Paris, he was 
wise enough not to show it. 

“Of all persons!’ he ejaculated. “What brings you 
two to Paris? I thought you were fixtures in Bordeaux.” 

“Well,”’ drawled Rogers, “we came up here for a good 
time—principally.”’ 

While Rogers was giving Carrol his reasons for being 
in Paris, he was covertly watching to see just how they 
would be received. He knew full well that everything 
depended upon Carrol’s believing his story. Carrol 
apparently thought that Rogers was telling the truth, 
for he at once proposed ways for the three to have a good 
time. Rogers, agreeing to all, patiently awaited the time 
he knew would come when a man of Carrol’s tempera- 
ment, tiring of the sameness of café pleasures, would crave 
more exciting things. And, just as he had anticipated, 
one night the climax came, for Carrol leaned over and 
whispered: 

“I’m sick of all this. You remember the last night in 
Bordeaux?” Rogers nodded his head in reply, and Carrol 
continued: “I still would like to start a game like that. 
The old woman,” he added, with a sheepish grin, “objects 
to my going in for any such work over here. That’s why 
she yanked me away from Bordeaux so quick when I 
told her what we were planning. But this time we'll keep 
it to ourselves.” 

Not desiring to show too much eagerness for the plan, 
Rogers needed considerable urging before he would even 
consider starting it again. 

“All right,” he finally consented, “I'll send for Levy, 
if you’re in earnest. When he comes we can complete the 
deal here as well as in Bordeaux.”’ 

I knew that Rogers must be on a hot trail when I 
received his wire asking that Levy be sent on to Paris to 
help him. I lost no time in rounding up Levy and dis- 
patching him. 

Levy’s arrival in Paris was the signal for all of them 
to get to work in earnest. The others did not even give 
him a chance to rest up from his trip. On the first night 
the four conspirators, for by now John had been taken in 
on the deal, gathered in a private room at the Café 
Chapeau Rouge to make their arrangements. 

Levy explained in detail how he proposed to counter- 
feit and dispose of the spurious money once it was 
made. 

“The only thing we lack,” he ended, “is the plates.” 
Then, as if struck with a sudden thought, he turned to 


Carrol. “By the way, old man, didn’t you say you 
were an engraver?” he nonchalantly asked. 

Every nerve of Carrol’s fellow conspirators tensed 
while they awaited the reply of the master-crook. Were 
they at last to get the real story from this man? 

“Sure,” boasted Carrol. ‘“‘You fellows make the 
necessary arrangements for the paper and the printing 
plant and I'll attend to the plates.” 

“You're just kidding us, now,” broke in Rogers. 
“You never did such work in your life!” 

“Oh, yes, I have!” said Carrol. “I once made a set 
of plates that defied detection.” 

“Where?” shot back Rogers. 

“Never mind where,” grinned Carrol. “Maybe 
sometime I'll let you in on a big secret, but not now.” 

Poor Rogers! He had hoped to clinch the case then 
and there by that one word, “Where,” but no, the man 
was still doubtful of his associates. And for the present 
Rogers had to be content to plod along. with what he 
already had secured. 

The counterfeiting plans proceeded as fast as Rogers 
dared to permit. We did not propose really to go into 
the business of counterfeiting French money and thus 
lay ourselves open to prosecution. Rogers knew that he 
was skating on very thin ice in even planning such a 
coup, but as long as he could keep the arrangements in 
his own hands, he let it proceed. In this way Carrol was 
with them every night, and more than once he seemed on 
the verge of telling them of some of his recent exploits. 
It looked as if our case might be closed any day when, one 
night, Carrol failed to show up at the rendezvous. 

Fearing that Carrol might be ill and thus spoil it all, 
Rogers hurried to the hotel where the Carrols were 
registered. Discreet questions to the clerk as to their 
whereabouts, brought back the astonishing question: 

“Are you Mr. Rogers?” 

Rogers, answering in the affirmative, was further 
startled when the clerk reached in a drawer, brought 
forth a sealed envelope, and handed it to him. Hastily 
tearing it open, Rogers read: 

You cannot induce my husband to join you in your nefarious 
schemes. If you attempt to follow us or again bother us I shall 
report it all to the police. 

It was signed “J. L. Carrol.” 

Gone! Checkmated again! 

Carrol, probably in a burst of confidence, had dis- 
closed the plans to the woman and, although she was just 
recovering from an illness, they had once more run away. 

At this hotel it seemed they were registered as man 
and wife, and the lady was carrying out the réle in this 
letter. 


THE SCENE IS SHIFTED AGAIN 


“& soon as I learned that they were gone,”’ said Rogers, 
in making his report to me, “I went at once to the 
French and found that they had had their passports 
viséd so that they could visit Pau.” 

Naturally, I was angry at the lady for twice beating 
us at our own game, but defeat was not in our vocabulary, 
sO we once more set about evolving new plans. 

New faces would of necessity now have to take up the 
work. The woman would run without a doubt, if either 
Rogers or John showed up at Pau. With our past failures 
in mind, we determined to try new tactics. Lieutenant 
Greene, the officer who had been so successful in solving 
the mystery of “The Woman in Room 27,” published in 
McCvure’s for July, 1922, was detailed to the case. If 
any of my men could win this woman’s confidence, 
Greene was the man. Furthermore, we were fully aware 
of Carrol’s penchant for [Conts.rued on page 122 | 
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* "Tom Seeley, you let her go,’ I says. 
woman,’ I says, loud. 
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‘Let who go?’ Tom Seeley says, bunchin’ his mug up to mine. “That 
‘That woman upstairs on that chain ~ 


The New Lodger 


A Story of Christmas Eve and Lumberjacks on a Spree 


NCLE MEYER sat se- 

renely in the red-armed 

rocking chair before a 

bright fire that warmed 
the brick hearth. She was alone and she seemed to have 
forgotten that the hour was very late. Perhaps because 
the old banjo clock above the mantel with the gilt bird 
perched at the top and the sunny landscape with a 
thundercloud rising in the background painted on the 
door below ticked busily in a sort of hushed undertone, 
with no more intrusive reminder of the passage of time. 
It was Christmas Eve. Had been, that is, for it was 
almost Christmas morning. In a few more ticks of the 
hushed old clock the bells would begin to ring. The 
whole city, so heavily sheeted up in icy fog, would awake 
to mirth and the discord of rejoicing. There would be 
carols sung in the moving picture theatres as well as in 
the churches. 

And all of this was nothing to Uncle Meyer. For she 
was a Jewess, handsome, warm, vividly colored and 
young. She kept the lodging house on Front Street—of 
which the bright, clean room where she sat was a part 
as her father had done before her. The sign outside 
above the door, faintly illumined by a single electric 
light bulb, still read “Uncle Meyer’s Place.” It had not 
changed with the death of the old Jew. Only his daughter 
became Uncle Meyer to the lodgers, for all that she was 
young and handsome. And she was well spoken of by all 
men. The Bank of Columbia particularly respected her 
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because of the size of her ac- 
count there. 

So she sat in her red-armed 
chair and darned the heavy 
yarn sock of a lodger, as indifferent to the Christian 
festival as to the smothering yellow fog outside. The 
square, dark old room with the red-tiled floor and the 
shaded lamp suspended over nothing in the center, the 
brick fireplace and hearth, the bright andirons and brass 
tongs and shovel hanging against the chimney; the 
two old pewter flagons, the teapot with the red tray 
behind it and the two glass candlesticks upon the mantel; 
the banjo clock topped by the gilt bird hanging above— 
all seemed the proper setting for her bright, dark beauty. 
She bent above her work, her mind serene. The heavy, 
hand-knit sock stood out like a paddle on her hand. She 
was content, indifferent to the fog, to the hour, to the wild 
bursts of laughter and music that occasionally drifted 
past in the street. 


HE shining brass latch on the door clicked and a 

man entered, black against the grayish-yellow of 

the fog, indistinguishable in the dim light cast by the 

electric bulb above the sign. The mad merriment from 

down the street burst with a sudden roar across his 

shoulder. Then the closing of the door muffled it again 
and the man advanced beneath the hanging lamp. 

He was a Swede logger, big, fair, quiet and slow. He 

wore a blue-flannel waterproof shirt hanging loose and 
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unbelted, his heavy 
Mackinaw breeches 
were stuffed into 
clumsy laced boots, 
he carried his coat 
across his bent arm. 
He advanced slowly 
from the door. The 
caulks in his soles 
would not bite into 
the square red tiles 
of the floor and he 
rocked a little as he 
moved. Halfway to 
the hearth he halted 
and pulled off his old 
felt hat that was 
shapeless, soft as 
down from having 
been so often wet. 
The light from the 
hanging lamp made 
a glory of his tangle 
of light hair. 

‘*‘A—evenin’, 
Missus Uncle 
Meyer,” he drawled 
hesitatingly. 

After one swift, 
comprehensive up- 
ward look Uncle 
Meyer glanced down 
at her work again. 

“Good evenin’,” 
she said. Her voice 
was deep, soft and 
richly colored like her face. However friendly, her tone 
was purely impersonal. A lodger was a lodger to 
Uncle Meyer. . 

“Ma’am,”’ went on the Swede in a voice of exasperat- 
ing slowness, “tham boys——” With a thick, scarred 
hand he gestured back over his shoulder at the space 
between his broad, stooped back and the closed door. 


NCLE MEYER smiled a little and kept on darning. 
“Lost ’em, did you?” she questioned, genially. She 
was perfectly accustomed to Swede loggers. 

But the Swede shook his tousled towhead. Dragging 
a chair to the hearth, he sat down, flopping his old hat 
upon the tiles, and began to unlace one of his clumsy, 
muddy boots. 

“Nope,” he drawled. His mild blue eyes looked up at 
Uncle Meyer as his fingers fumbled with the bootlaces. 
“Nope. Only, I tank mabbe dey troo by now. Dacie, he 
goes across dere.” He pointed with one hand, still 
continuing to unlace the boot with the other. 

“You mean St. Ignatius?” demanded Uncle Meyer in 
her large, impersonal way. “You mean the Roman 
Catholic Church?”’ 

“Vuh,” said the Swede. “I mean dere. Dacie say he 
not pray for one y’ar now. He say he pours it all out now, 
Chris’mus Eve. Mabbe God’s heart be |’il more sof’.” 
He chuckled in admiring appreciation of Dacie’s strategy. 

“Humph!” rejoined Uncle Meyer. She pushed her 
chair back a little from the fire and bent her head over 
her work once more. Her handsome, strongly Semitic 
profile stood out in vivid relief against the dark wall 
beside her. The Swede, bent above his boot, still gazed 
up at her, his mild eyes twinkling with an even mixture of 
humor and admiration. 

“Thought you said there were two more of you,’ 





To the tense listeners in that quiet room—the three men and the woman— 
came the clear clink and rattle of a chain outside the door 
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remarked Uncle 


Meyer at 
length, without glancing up 
from her work. 


‘‘Yuh, missus,’’ 


drawled the Swede. 
“Powder Jack he 
just steps into the 
Bells o’ Shandon.” 
And, stillunlacing, 
he pointed down 
the street in the 
direction of the 
music and the 
shouting. “He 
hears they’s a 
celebration there 

besides bein’ 
Chris’mus Eve. 
An’ he steps in 
lookin’ fora snoot- 
full o’ hootch an’ 
a fight. Jack bane 
boy for both,” he 
added, with re- 
flective admira- 
tion. Then he 
paused in the de- 
liberate unlacing 
of his boot. “You 
hear ’bout dat cel- 
ebration, missus?” 
he demanded cau- 
tiously. 

“Yes,” replied 
Uncle Meyer. 
“Oh, = yes, iI 
heard.” She turned over the sock, found another hole 
and fell to darning again composedly. 

“Wel-l-l-l,” drawled the Swede in a deep, interroga- 
tory tone of blended interest and offense, “is dat a/l you 
hear?” 

“Wel-l-l,” repeated Uncle Meyer, still very com- 
posedly, “‘not much more. That poor wench Tom Seeley 
keeps on a chain above the dance hall’s got a baby, a 
man-child. That’s all the celebration’s about that I 
know of,” she ended a trifle sharply. 

“My, my!” The Swede lifted his big foot, took 
the unlaced boot tenderly by the toe and heel and 
was about to pull it off. Suddenly he let go and 
set his foot down again upon the red-tiled floor. By 
his eyes he seemed to reflect that the asperity in 
Uncle Meyer’s tone boded ill for some matured but 
unspoken plan of his own. 

“My, my!” he said again, placatingly, eying her fur- 
tively all the time. “‘Keepin’ her on a chain thataway. 
Tom Seeley bad fallar, bad fallar.” 

“Takes a bad feller to run a place like the Bells an’ 
get away with it,” returned Uncle Meyer. She lifted her 
eyes from the sock on her hand and shot him a sudden, 
shrewd glance of interest. ‘What you come in here ahead 
of the others for? Why ain’t you prayin’ with the priest 
at St. Ignatius or gettin’ drunk an’ fightin’ at Tom 
Seeley’s Bells o’ Shandon?” 


HE Swede’s mild blue eyes shed upon her the 
gentlest, most disarming smile. 

“IT got my priest an’ Church here, missus.” He 
fumbled beneath the collar of his shirt with his thick, stiff 
fingers and drew out a little lead figure that was hung 
about his neck by a greasy black string. ‘Good Saint 
Orpher,” he drawled, holding the little image up for Uncle 
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Meyer’s closer inspection. “My girl Ultruda give him 
to me. Dat’s for prayin’. Dat fallar Tom Seeley’s 
whisky at dat Bells o’ Shandon make me ver’ sick.” 

He spat into the fire and rubbed his stomach with a 
pitying tenderness, pathetically reminiscent. 

“Dat’s for de drink part. An’ I can’t fight wit’out 
I bane drunk. I coom in har arly, missus, to ask you 
make me one Chris’——”’ 

His mild, propitiating glance lifted and caught Uncle 
Meyer in vivid profile. His drawling voice died instantly 
away. Here was not one to coax with any talk of 
Christmas. 

“To ask you make me one kind act,” he amended. 

He lifted his foot and pulled off the boot. The heavy 
yarn of the sock beneath stood out like the fur of some 
strange animal. [From the end of the sock, large and 
unseemly in its complete red nakedness, protruded his 
big toe. 

“Dat bad for my toe,” he said, touching it tenderly. 
“An’ I ain’t a handy man dat darns, missus,” he finished, 
with insinuating pleading. 

“Pull if off, then,” said Uncle Meyer, smiling. She 
made a capable, comprehensive gesture with the sock 
over her hand. “Don’t expect me to mend it on you, 
do you?” 


NSTANTLY the Swede stripped off the sock and 

thrust it toward her. ‘‘Dat’s der stuff, missus!’’ he 
cried, joyously. “‘Dat’s der stuff!” 

A wilder, more furious shouting burst up from the 
Bells 0’ Shandon. It sounded louder, too, as if a door 
there had been jerked suddenly open. A pistol shot rang 
out, flat like a slap on the back, dulled 
to all echo by the fog. And, borne up 
like a cork on this wiid wave of sound, 
there came a hurried footstep outside 
of Uncle Meyer’s door. 

The Swede faced about, the sock still 
swinging in his hand. And 
Powder Jack burst into the room. 
running at top 
speed. He 
slammed the door 
with a force that 
shook the house 
and came to a full 
stop beneath the 
hanging lamp. 

**Boo-00-00!"’ 
he roared. 

He was an 
American, tall, 
young; a logger, a 
river-driver, 
swift-water man. 
He was dressed 
like the Swede, 
only he wore his 
Mackinaw coat 
over his blue shirt, 
his laced, caulked 
boots had _ been 
cleaned and 
freshly oiled, and 
the knitted gray 
socks, pulled up 
over his breeches 
to the knee, wore 
gay bands of yel- 
low at the tops. 


His clean-shaven, da mother of us all? 






Sure she will take care of the baby !” 
And ain’t this Chris’mus mornin’? 
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reckless face was set in a glow of anger, yet he looked 
astonished and upset. This made him appear less devil- 
man and more mischievous boy. He took one more 
stride to the fireplace, moving easily, as supple as a wild- 
cat and with an astonishing economy of motion. 

“Look here, Uncle Meyer!” he cried. “What for a 
cop are you?” 


NCLE MEYER did not even raise her head. She 

drew the Swede’s sock on her hand, indifferent alike 
to Powder Jack’s entrance and his challenge. But he 
whirled around and faced the closed door, his caulks 
screeching on the tiles. 

“T’ll make evens with that dog,” he muttered, deeply. 
“Why, I didn’t even get one drink and it was free!” 

The Swede rose up from his chair and came forward, 
hobbling along with one caulked boot and one bare foot. 

“You didn’t get a drink,” he drawled, staring into 
Powder Jack’s angry face. “An’ it was free?’’ He shook 
his head slowly from side to side. “I tank you didn’t get 
in dere, fallar,’”’ he said. 

Powder Jack turned upon him. “I know blamed well 
I did get in there!’”’ he shouted. ‘Ain’t this Chris’mus 
Eve an’ ain’t I got a roll to blow? Didn’t he say the 
booze was free? I was in there, I tell you! I was in 
there an’ Tom Seeley says, ‘Boys, this here’s a free treat. 
All hands step up for real whisky. I gotta son.’ Then 
Big Luke right there behind me in the crowd—you know, 
Big Luke from the Brooks-Scanlon Camp Two—Big 
Luke says in my ear: ‘Hot man for a son,’ says Big Luke 
to me. ‘Keeps his wife on a chain upstairs.’ ‘What’s 
this?’ I says. I was mad! ‘Tom Seeley, you let her go, 
you hear me?’ ‘Let who go?’ Tom 
Seelzy says, bunchin’ his mug up 
to mine. “That woman,’ I says, 

loud. “That woman upstairs on 
that chain waitin’ on that baby 
of yours. I know she’s there,’ 
I says. An’I did, didn’t I?” 

His black eyes shot 
swiftly from the Swede’s 
mild, attentive face to 
Uncle Meyer in the big, 
red-armed chair calmly 
darning socks. She made 
sudden answer. 

“Yes, you did,” she 
said, briefly. “But Tom 
Seeley didn’t stop there, 
I know,”’ she added. 

‘*‘You’re 
whoopin’ loud 
now, Uncle 
Meyer,” retorted 
Powder Jack. 
“*What’s that to 
you?’ he says to 
me. ‘What cha 
goin’ ter do about 
it?’ he says. He 
drawed a_ gun. 
You, Sven 
Jack gripped the 
Swede, angrily. 
“You’dtook mine, 

las you hound, and I 
had ter beat it 
outer there. But 
I give Big Luke 
the high sign as I 
was leavin’,” he 





cried Dacie vivaciously. “Ain’t she 
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added, hopefully. “ ‘Begin,’ I says. ‘I'll be back. We'll 
bust this house in two and let loose that chained woman 
an’ the baby she’s got to keep.’ Big Luke he began 
Hark to him now! Gimme my gun, Sven, I gotta hustle 
back.” 

“Naw, Jack, naw.” Fearless, but placating, the 
Swede’s thick fingers tapped the other’s fierce, gripping 
hand. “I took your gun ’cause I know dat Tom Seeley. 
He don’t play fair. You stay here one while; den go. 
Fists is good a-plenty. Killin’ ain’t what you after. 
Dis bane Chris’mus Eve, fallar, an’ you not ver’ wise 
man.” 

At the Bells 0’ Shandon the noise became terrific— 
a tremendous battering, punctuated by wild bursts of 
shrieks and shouts. Powder Jack made one convulsive 
lunge for the door and then gave back before the Swede’s 
continuous, gentle pressure. Step by step they went, 
Powder Jack retreating, Sven relentlessly coming on, al- 
most to the fireplace. Then, with a downward motion of 
his strong, thick hand, the Swede thrust his unwilling 
prisoner into a chair. Powder Jack dropped down, sur- 
rendering altogether. 

“Confound you!” he groaned. “‘Chris’mus Eve, free 
drinks and a fight and I’m missin’ it all.” 

“Don't cry, fallar,” comforted the Swede, patting his 
shoulder gently, smiling still that foolish, kindly smile. 
“When the missus finish my sock we find a fight—one 
healthy fist fight. We find some more drink—we find 
some girls, too.” 

“Plenty girls at Tom Seeley’s place,” 
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Uncle Meyer indifferently, utterly concentrated upon the 
big hole in the Swede’s sock. 

Their affairs were nothing to her. She kept her own 
house clean and orderly and made it pay. And that was 
the end of her responsibility in Portland. Whatever else 
went on in that gray city held no interest for her. She 
had dealt with so many lodgers, seen so many Christmas 
Eves, all composed of fog, fighting and drunkenness, 
that she had come to feel it was merely the first remem- 
bered one of her childhood forever returning to be cele- 
brated in the old, never-changing way. 

Powder Jack reared his drooping head, his tanned face 
flaming. 

“T know blame well there is!”’ he shouted. “I’m goin’ 
back there.” He started threateningly to his feet. 
“Gimme my gun, you Sven.” 

The Swede made no move to obey. He did not lift 
his hand from the other’s shoulder. Neither did he 
seem to be the least alarmed. For all his foolish mildness 
he was a man of influence, well known in the logging 
camps. 

“Gimme that gun!” roared Powder Jack. He stood 
erect, his strong young body tense, like a wild creature 
prepared to spring. And yet he seemed helpless before 
the Swede’s foolish, disarming smile. ‘“Ain’t I gotta 
roll to blow before mornin’?”’” A queer, plaintive note 
sounded through his rage. ‘You gimme that gun!” 

Then Sven did lift his big discolored hand. “I 
bane ” he began slowly, smiling all the time. And 
the door opened, admitting like the rush of a huge wave 
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the furious uproar at the Bells 0’ Shandon. Sven broke 
off short. “Dacie coom here,” he said, quietly, not 
turning around. 

Without a word of greeting, the Italian strode past 
him to the brick hearth and straddled it, his back to the 
room, looking slim and boyish in his laced boots and 
Mackinaw. His rapid mutterings rustled in the sudden 
silence with a sound like silk. He crossed himself with 
his head slightly raised, facing the old gilt clock and 
whispering. 


HE hand that held the sock dropped with something 

like a slap into Uncle Meyer’s comfortable lap. All 
her serene, friendly indifference vanished, her soft eyes 
grew hard. 

“Let up on that,” she said, sternly. “You can’t 
mess up my clean hearth with your fairy stories and 
idols.” 

“All bane clean, missus,” deprecated Sven, with his 
smile. 

“Sure!” Dacie whirled upon her with a genial warmth. 
There was no look about him of fasting or of prayer. His 
thin, dark face was full of careless mirth, his desire to 
chuck Uncle Meyer beneath her firm, pretty chin shame- 
lessly apparent. “Sure it is!” he cried. “Come on, Uncle 
Meyer, give us a bite, there’s a good girl, then we'll go 
out an’ raise a rumpus. It’s Chris’mus Eve an’ we’ve 
got money to spend.” 

But Uncle Meyer turned away offendedly. She bent 
to the sock again, her handsome Semitic profile set in 
lines of utter contempt. 

Sven caught Dacie’s glowing, reckless glance and 
pointed furtively to Uncle Meyer. Waveringly his big 
forefinger followed the outline of her face making an 
invisible, grotesque caricature against the atmosphere 
of the room. 

““Jewess,” he whispered, hoarsely. “Yus, but also 
der woman. She cooks der food, she handles de babies, 
she mends der socks. Don’t for your life, fallar, anger 
der woman.” 

Dacie laughed aloud and turned to their landlady 
once more. “It’s a holiday, Uncle Meyer,” he coaxed, 
every silky note in his voice a cheeky caress. “So we 
gotta get in da fight, get drunk an’ spend all our money. 
But, Sweetness, we gotta eat first.” 

Uncle Meyer lifted her head and opened her full, red 
lips. “Eat somewhere else’ lay eloquent in her warm, 
disdainful brown eyes. But the words were never 
uttered. The noise at the Bells o’ Shandon rose to a 
crescendo of horrible turmoil that filled the room to the 
exclusion of all other sound. Shrieks of wildest terror; 
yells of rage; deep, breathless shouts like grappling dogs 
and a sharp volley of shots that rose and fell and rose 
again. 

Dacie, supremely indifferent under Uncle Meyer’s 
displeasure, turned an attentive ear. 

“Hear that!’’ he cried, admiringly. “We won’t have 
to go so far. Come on, Uncle Meyer,”’ he smiled at her 
fiercely, eager for food and for the fight. “Buck up, 
Uncle Meyer—eats!” 


“TXORGET the eats!” cried Powder Jack. “I won’t 

wait. Sven, gimme that gun.”’ And he sprang at 
the Swede, rocking on his caulks. “I'll fix Tom Seeley!” 
he shouted. “I'll serve ’im out for keepin’ his wife up- 
stairs on a chain!” 

“What?” Dacie beat down Sven’s lifted arm. His thin 
face burned with delighted anticipation, wild joy over the 
possibilities. Keeping a woman on a chain, was he? 
Like a vicious dog or a performing bear. What a thing 
to hang a fight on! 
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“Gimme my gun,” reiterated Powder Jack, by way of 
reply. He seized Sven’s hairy throat and shook his 
shock head violently from side to side. 

The Swede thrust him back against the mantel; 
with the other hand he caught Dacie’s uplifted arm. The 
brutal noise from the Bells o’ Shandon filled the room in a 
swiftly rising flood of hideous sound. Borne upon it like 
foam, faint, but coming ever nearer, sounded the gong of 
the police patrol. 

All this time Uncle Meyer had sat with her darning 
in a pool of serene, peaceful calm. As remote from the 
three powerful figures that contended on her hearth in 
all the pride of youth, strength and uncontrolled mascu- 
line desires as some lovely, enchanted Hebrew princess 
in a dream. Now, with a swift, precise movement she 
threw aside Sven’s sock and rose up from the red-armed 
chair. 

“No fighting in this house,” she said in her quiet, 
compelling way. “The rules are over there beside the 
door and you can all read.” 

But the men took no heed. With a blare and a rush 
the motor patrol went by in the street and its passing 
seemed only to intensify the desperate, silent struggle 
upon the hearth. 

“Come on, you boys,”’ said Uncle Meyer again. Her 
voice was no louder, her tone not a whit more sharp. It 
was all in a day’s lodging-keeping for her. ‘You want 
to stop that.” 

“Hush!’’ Dacie’s long black head suddenly shot out 
of the writhing tangle of limbs and bodies. Lithe and 
quick as a cougar, he sprang away from the other two 
men. Halfway to the door he crouched low to the red- 
tiled floor and motioned for silence behind him with his 
hand. “Hush!” he cried again. 

“Tom Seeley coom for you,” whispered Sven. He 
sought to interpose his burly body between Powder 
Jack and the door. 

“Hush, I tell you!” cried Dacie, just above his breath. 


b 


AY on the other side of the latched door there came 
the clear clink and rattle of a chain. A breathless 
moment of waiting and it came again. The tense, listen- 
ing faces in that quiet room stood out suddenly white and 
sharp—the three men and the woman. Clink! The 
suspense became cruel—broke. 

“Gimme that gun!” roared Powder Jack. Sven's 
arms gripped him. “Gimme that gun!” said Powder 
Jack, deep in his throat. 

Dacie, still crouching, waved behind his stooped back 
that warning hand. 

“Hush, hush, hush!” he whispered. 

Clear and penetrating, thin as a knife blade, a whisper 
thrust through the crack in the door. A whisper that 
filled the room with sound as loud and as blasting as 
the thunders of doom. 

“Jewess,” rasped that whisper so desperate, thin and 


_Shrill, “help now. I have prayed to your God. You help 


now.” 

The motor patrol went back along the street. The 
gong, released in violent, spasmodic outbursts, sounded 
soft and smudged against the thick fog. A deep and 
tragic silence lay over the Bells o’ Shandon. 

But in the bright warm room at Uncle Meyer’s 
Place Powder Jack wrenched himself free from Sven, the 
recaptured automatic shining black in his hand. 

“Open that door!’ he cried. ; 

The Swede stepped up beside him, his big hand moved 
out from under his left armpit in a slow, deadly gesture. 

“Ya-as, fallar,” he drawled. “Open der door.” 

Dacie, still crouching, darted forward; his left hand 
flashed out to the latch. [Continued on page 124] 
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Drummond stood in the 
doorway, his arms still 
lashed in front of him, 
and his eyes—with the 
gle am of a homicidal 
maniac s—were fixed on 
Profe ssor Goodman 
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The Third Round 


In Which Bulldog Drummond Sets Out to Sea in an Ambulance 


NCE again Mr. Robinson 

dashed to the bell and 

pealed it. | His momen- 

tary shock at Freyder’s 
ghastly accident had passed; his 
sole thought was that Drummond 
was no longer unconscious. And Drummond in full 
possession of his physical powers was a dangerous person 
to have about the place, even if his mind was wandering. 
But was it? That was the point. Or was he shamming? 
Such a possibility at once suggested itself to Mr. Robin- 
son’s tortuous brain, and he was not a gentleman who took 
any unnecessary risks. 

He had watched Professor Goodman totter from his 
chair with a look of wild hope in his face as he realized the 
unexpected presence of a friend; he had watched him 
sink back into it again with a groan as his cry for help was 
greeted with a vacuous grin from the man happily play- 
ing on the floor. But still he was not satisfied, and a 
revolver gleamed ominously in his hand as he watched 
his enemy. 

His finger tightened on the trigger, and he raised the 
revolver, till it was pointing direct at Drummond's heart. 

“I’m going to kill you, Drummond,”’ he said quietly. 

But if he expected to discover anything by such a test 
he was doomed to disappointment. There was still the 
same vacuous grin — still the same lolling head and a 
jumble of incoherent words—and very slowly he lowered 
the weapon as one of his men came rushing into the room 
to stop abruptly at the door as his eyes fell on the figure 
on the floor. 

“So there you are, my beauty!” he muttered, with a 
sigh of relief. 

“Was it you who was told to look after Captain 
Drummond?” said Mr. Robinson softly. 

The man looked at the speaker with fear in his eyes. 

“T put him on the bed, Chief,” he said sullenly, “and 
he was unconscious. I hadn’t had any supper so——” 

“You went downstairs to get some,” Mr. Robinson 
concluded his sentence for him. ‘‘You went downstairs, 
you miserable fool, leaving him alone.”” The man shrank 
back against the wall at the look in his chief’s eyes. “I 
will deal with you later,” continued Mr. Robinson, “and 
until then you will continue to look after him. If nothing 
further of this sort happens it is possible that I may over- 
look your fault—so you had better see to it. Go, now, 
and get one of the others. And bring some rope when 
you return.” 

The man departed with alacrity, and once more Mr. 
Robinson fell to staring at the man sitting on the floor. 
To Professor Goodman he paid not the slightest attention; 
all his thoughts were concentrated on Drummond. Was 
he shamming, or was he not? Had Freyder’s blow on the 
head deprived him of his reason—or was it a wonderful 
piece of acting? And finally he decided on yet another 
test. 

Still watching Drummond narrowly, he walked over 
to the door and affected to give an order to some one in 
the passage outside. 

“Bring the girl Phyllis in here.” 

Now surely there would be some telltale start if he 
was shamming—some little movement that would give 
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him away. But there was nothing 
— absolutely nothing — to show 
that Drummond had even heard. 
He was engrossed in some intri- 
cate shunting operations with his 
shoes, and after a time Mr. 
Robinson came back into the room. Almost, if not 
quite, his mind was made up—Drummond was insane. 
Only temporarily possibly—but insane. 

The blow on the back of his head had caused some- 
thing in his brain to snap, and the man he hated most on 
earth was just a babbling lunatic. Almost, if not quite, 
he was sure of it; for certain proof he would have to wait 
until he could examine him—and especially his eyes— 
more closely. And Mr. Robinson had no intention of 
examining Drummond, sane or insane, closely until 
Drummond’s arms were very securely lashed together. 

“You’d better be very careful,” he remarked, as the 
two men came in with rope. “I am almost certain that 
he’s suffering from very bad concussion, but if you 
handle him roughly he may get angry. I shall be cover- 
ing him the whole time with a revolver, but I want you 
to lash his wrists behind his back.” 

They approached him cautiously, and Drummond 
smiled at them vacantly. 

“All right, old chap,” murmured the first man ingra- 
tiatingly. “Pretty train you’ve got there. Won’t you 
shake hands?” 

“Gumph!” remarked Drummond brightly, busily 
pushing his shoe. 

“Get hold of his other hand,” said the first man 
tersely to his companion. “Then we'll get them both 
behind his back and Ill slip a running noose over them.” 

Which was excellent in theory, but poor in execution. 
A loud crack was heard and the two men staggered back 
holding their heads, which had impinged with violence. 

“Gumph!” again remarked Drummond. “Puff— 
puff—puff.” 

“Confound the swine!” snarled the man who had 
originally been told to look after him, and Mr. Robinson 
smiled gently. It was very obvious that, whatever his 
mental condition might be, Drummond’s physical 
strength was unimpaired. 


“© THINK, Chief,” said the second man, “that we 
should do it better if we lashed his wrists in front of 
him to start with.” 

“Do it as you please,” 
do it quickly.” 

Which again proved excellent in theory, but poor in 
execution. For it soon transpired that Drummond was 
far too happy playing with his train to realize the 
desirability of having his hands lashed together. In 
fact, the proceeding appeared to annoy him considerably. 
And it was not until another man had been summoned 
and Mr. Robinson himself had joined in the fray that 
they finally got the noose over his wrists and drew it 
tight. 

When at last it was done, four panting men stood 
around in a ring regarding him triumphantly as he rolled 
on the floor. And after a while he lay still, with a foolish 
grin on his face. 


snapped Mr. Robinson, “but 
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“Gug-gug! 
he burbled. 
“Where’s my 
train?” 

“*T’ll gug- 


10? 


— gug him! 


» snarled one of 
the men, kick- 
ing him heavily 
in the ribs. 

“Stop that!” 
said Mr. Robinson savagely. 

“All accounts with this young 

man are settled by me. Now, 

stand by in case he struggles. 

I’m going to examine his eyes.” 

They approached him cautiously, but for the moment 
the trouble seemed over. Like so many madmen, and 
people temporarily insane, his frenzied struggles of the 
last ten minutes had completely exhausted Drummond. 
And even when Mr. Robinson raised his eyelids and 
stared into his eyes he made no attempt to move, but 
lay there smiling stupidly. For a long while Mr. 
Robinson examined him, and then with a nod of satisfac- 
tion he rose to his feet. 

“Take him to his room, and see that he doesn’t escape 
again. He’s mad, but how long he’ll remain so I can’t 
tell. If you see the faintest sign of his recovering his 
reason, come and tell me at once.” 

He watched them pick up Drummond and carry him 
out. They took him into the next room and threw him 
on the bed, and Mr. Robinson followed. For a moment or 
two he moved restlessly on the pillows—then he gave a 
strangled grunt and a snore. 

“He’s asleep, Chief,” said one of the men, bending 
over him. 

“Good,” answered Mr. Robinson. “Let us trust he 
remains so for some time.” 

Then, with a look of cold determination on his face, 
he returned to the room where Professor Goodman still 
sat huddled in his chair. 


“ AND now, dear brother,” he remarked, gently closing 
the door, “we will resume our little discussion 
where we left off. I was, if you may remember, just 
about to’ask you to sample the temperature of the fur- 
nace at 2,000° when the interruption occurred. Is it 
necessary that I should repeat that request, or was your 
experience at the lower temperature sufficient for you?” 
Professor Goodman raised his haggard face and stared 

at his tormentor. 

“What have you done to that poor young man, you 
fiend?” 

Mr. Robinson smiled, and stroked his whiskers. 

“Well, really,” he answered mildly, “I think the boot 
is on the other leg. The question is, rather, what has he 
done to my unfortunate staff! Poor Mr. Freyder I 
feel almost certain must be in great pain with his face, 
and——’ 

“T know that,” said 
the other. “But what 
has sent him insane?” 

Mr. Robinson 
smiled even more 
gently. 

“As a_ scientist, 
dear brother, you 





should know the tiny —_" 
dividing line between 
sanity and madness. 
One little link wrong 
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in that marvelous mechanism of the brain, and the 
greatest thinker becomes but a babbling fool. Not that 
his best friends could ever have called poor Drummond a 
great thinker, but”— he paused to emphasize his words— 
“but, dear brother, he serves as a very good example of 
what might happen to one who is a great thinker.” 

Professor Goodman shivered; there had been no 
need to emphasize the meaning underlying the words. 

“You see,” continued Mr. Robinson, “Drummond 
very foolishly and very unfortunately for himself has 
again crossed my path. This time, as a matter of fact, 
it was by pure accident. Had you not lunched with him 
on the day of your death and given him the notes of 
your process, you may take it from me that this little 
interlude would never have occurred. But you did— 
and, well, you see what has happened to Drummond. 
The silly young fellow is quite mad.” 

“You have done something to him to make him so,” 
said the other dully. 

“Of course,” agreed Mr. Robinson. “Or, to be 
strictly accurate, Freyder has.” 

And suddenly Professor Goodman rose to his feet 
with a pitiful little cry. 

“Oh! I don’t understand. I think I’m going mad 
myself!” 


R a moment or two Mr. Robinson looked at him 

narrowly. If such an appalling eventuality as that 
happened, the whole of his scheme would be frustrated. 
True, it was a common figure of speech, but Professor 
Goodman was a frail old man, accustomed to a sedentary 
life. And during the past two or three days his life had 
been far from sedentary. Suppose that under the strain 
the old man’s reason did snap—— Mr. Robinson drew a 
deep breath; the mere thought of such a thing was too 
impossible to contemplate. 

But it had to be contemplated, and it had to be taken 
into account in this immediate course of action. What- 
ever happened, Professor Goodman’s intellect must be 
preserved at all costs. Even a nervous breakdown would 
constitute a well-nigh insuperabie obstacle to his plans. 
And in spite of the seriousness of the position, Mr. 
Robinson could hardly help smiling at the irony of the 
thing. It was a problem in psychology which in the 
whole of his career he had never had to face under exactly 
similar conditions. 

There had been occasions when a man’s reason had 
snapped under the somewhat drastic treatment with 
which Mr. Robinson was wont to enforce his wishes. But 
on all those occasions a remarkable aptitude with the 
pen had enabled him to dispense with the formality of 
the victim’s signature. This time, however, his wonderful 
gifts as a forger were wasted. Knowledge of ancient 
cuneiform writing might have been of some use in enabl- 
ing him to decipher the notes, he reflected grimly—but 
as it was they were hopelessly and utterly unintelligible. 
Only Professor Goodman could do it, and that was the 
problem which had just come home to him more acutely 


Drummond's frenzied struggles had 
completely exhausted him. 
He lay on the floor, smil- 
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than ever. What was the best line to adopt with the old 
man? How far would it be safe to go in a policy of 
threats and force? Or would apparent kindness do the 
trick more quickly? That was the important thing. It 
was a ticklish point to decide; but it was essential that 
it should be deci icd, and at once. 

He glanced at the haggard, staring eyes of the man 
confronting him; he noted the twitching hands, and he 
made up his mind. After all, it was easy to go from kind- 
ness to threats, whereas the converse was difficult. And 
though he had reluctantly to admit to himself that burn- 
ing a man’s arm on red-hot metal can hardly be regarded 
as the act of a personal friend, there was no good worrying 
about it. It had been done, and could not be undone. 
All that he could do now was to try to efface the recol- 
lection of it as far as possible. 

“Sit down, professor,”’ he said gently. 
owe you some explanation.” 


“T feel that I 


ITH a groan the other sank back into his chair. 
“Will you have a cigar?”’ went on Mr. Robinson 
easily, holding out his case. ‘You don’t smoke? You 
should. Most soothing to the nerves. In the first place 
I must apologize for not having made things clearer to 
you before, but this slight contretemps with Drummond 
has kept me rather fully occupied. Now I want you to 
recall to your mind the interviews that you had with 
Sir Raymond Blantyre.” 

“I recall them perfectly,” answered the professor, 
and Mr. Robinson noted with quiet satisfaction that he 
seemed to be less agitated. 

“He offered you—did he not—a large sum of money 
for the suppression of your secret, which you refused— 
and very rightly refused? But, my dear professor, do 
you really imagine for a moment that an unscrupulous 
blackguard of his type was going to accept your refusal? 
If you chose to refuse the money, so much the better for 
him; but whether you refused or accepted he intended to 
suppress you. And but for me’’—he paused impres- 
sively—‘‘he would have done so.”’ 

Professor Goodman looked at him in bewilderment. 

“But for me,” repeated Mr. Robinson, “you would 
now be dead—foully murdered. You have never in your 
life, and I trust you never will again be in such deadly 
peril as you were in a few days ago. Indeed, if it were 
known now that you were alive, I fear that even I would 
be powerless to save you.” 

He leaned forward and touched the professor on the 
knee. 

“Have you ever heard of a man called Peterson?” 

“Never,” returned the other. 

“No—probably not. You and he hardly move in the 
same circles. Peterson, of course, is only one of the 


many names by which that arch-devil is known. He is 
a King of Criminals—a man without mercy—a black- 


hearted villain.” Mr. Robinson’s voice shook with the 
intensity of hisemotion. “And to that man Sir Raymond 
Blantyre went with a certain proposal. Do you know 
what that proposal was? It concerned you and your 
death. You were to be murdered before you gave your 
secret to the world.” 

“The villain!” cried Professor Goodman, in a shaking 
voice. “To think that I’ve had him to dinner at my 
home!”. 

Mr. Robinson smiled pityingly. 


Y dear professor,”’ he said, “I’m afraid that your 
life has been lived far apart from the realities of 
the world. Do you reaily suppose that such a trifle as 
that would have weighed for one instant with Sir Ray- 
mond Blantyre? However, I will get on with my explana- 


tion. It matters not how I discovered these things; I 
will merely say that for twenty years now I have dogged 
this man Peterson as his shadow. He did me the great- 
est wrong one man can do another—I won’t say more. 

“T have dogged him, professor,”’ he repeated, “as I 
say for twenty years, hoping—always hoping—that the 
time would come for my revenge. I have lived for noth- 
ing else; I have thought of nothing else. But one thing I 
was determined on—that my revenge when it did come 
should be a worthy one. A dozen times I could have 
given him away to the police, but I stayed my hand. 
When it came I wanted the thing to be more personal. 
And at last the opportunity did come. It came with 
you.” 

“With me?” echoed Professor Goodman. “How can 
I have had anything to do with your revenge on this 
man?” 

“That is what I am going to explain to you,” con- 
tinued Mr. Robinson. “In this man Peterson, Sir Ray- 
mond Blantyre had encountered a blackguard far more 
subtle than himself. Peterson was perfectly prepared to 
murder you—but he had no intention of murdering the 
secret of your process. That he proposed to keep for 
himself—so that he could continue blackmailing Sir 
Raymond. You see the manner of blackguard he is. 
It was a scheme after his own heart, and I made up my 
mind to strike at last. Apart from frustrating the 
monstrous crime of murdering you, I should achieve an 
artistic revenge. Now pay close attention. Professor 
Scheidstrun, the German scientist, made an appointment 
to see you, didn’t he?” 

“He was with me when I was chloroformed!” cried 
the other. 

Mr. Robinson smiled. “No, he wasn’t. 
thought was Scheidstrun was with you.” 

““But—good heavens!” gasped the professor. “I met 
him in the hall. I was late, I remember ; 

“And, as you say, you met him in the hall talking 
to your maid servant.”’ 

“But how on earth did you know that?” 





, 


A man you 





“TY ECAUSE the man you met in the hall was not 
Scheidstrun—it was I.” He laughed genially at the 
amazement on the other’s face. “It’s a shame to keep 
you mystified any longer; I will explain everything. It 
was Peterson who made the original appointment with 
you, writing in Scheidstrun’s hand. What he intended 
to do I know not; how he intended to murder you I am 
not prepared to say. But the instant I discovered about 
it, I realized that there was not a moment to be lost. So 
I took the liberty, my dear professor, of posing over the 
telephone as your secretary. I rang up Peterson and, 
speaking in an assumed voice, I postponed his appoint- 
ment with you until the following day. And then I took 
his place. I may say that I am not unskilled in the art 
of disguise, and I knew I could make myself up to 
resemble Scheidstrun sufficiently well to deceive you.” 

“But why on earth didn’t you tell me at the time?” 
said Professor Goodman, peering at him suspiciously. 

Once again the other laughed. 

“My dear fellow, surely during the course of your 
married life Mrs. Goodman must have let you into the 
secret of one of your characteristics. Or has she been too 
tactful? You are, as I think you must admit yourself, a 
little obstinate, aren’t you?”” He dropped his tone of 
light banter, and became serious. “I don’t think—in 
fact, I know you don’t realize the deadly peril you were 
in. Even had I succeeded in convincing you of your 
danger and you had agreed to come away and hide your- 
self, you would not have consented to the destruction of 


your laboratory. And that was essential. As long as 











They were somewhere amid a in 
re Water, Drummond discovered, by peering 
cautiously through a slit in the curtain of the car 





Peterson thought you were alive he would have found 
you wherever you had hidden yourself. It was therefore 
of vital importance that he should think you dead—as he 
does now. Big issues, my dear professor, require big 
treatments.” 


AVING delivered himself of this profound vtter- 

ance, Mr. Robinson leaned back in his chair and 
gazed at his listener. Bland assurance radiated from his 
mutton-chop whiskers, but his mind was busy. How 
was the old fool taking it? He still had his trump card to 
play, but he wanted that to win the game without pos- 
sibility of failure. And as his mental metaphors grew a 
little mixed he realized that it must fall on carefully pre- 
pared soil. 

Professor Goodman stirred uneasily in his chair. 

“T really can hardly believe all this,” he said at 
length. “Why is all this deception necessary? Why must 
I pose as your brother? And why, above all, have you 
tortured me?” 

“Let me answer your last point first, if I can,” said 
Mr. Robinson. “And yet I can’t. Even if I can persuade 
you to forgive me, I never shall be able to forgive myself. 
Sudden anger, professor, makes men do strange things— 
dreadful things. And I was furious with rage when I 
found that you had deliberately failed in the experiment. 
I realize now that I should have explained everything to 
you to start with. But I suppose my hatred of Peterson 
and my wish for revenge blinded me to other things. As 
I have told you, everything is subservient to that in my 
mind. Bringing you here, making you pose as my 
brother—what was all that done for except to throw that 
fiend off the scent should he by any chance suspect. 
And at present he does not. He believes that the secret 
for which he would have given untold gold has perished 
with you. He is angry, naturally, at what he considers 
a buffet of fate, but that is no use to me as a revenge. 
He must know that it was not fate, but J who wrecked 
his scheme. He must know that not only has he lost the 
secret forever, but that J have got it. There will be the 


revenge for which I have waited twenty years.” His 
eyes glistened, and he shook his fists in the air. “And 


then and not till then will it be safe for you to go back 
and join your wife.” 

Professor Goodman leaped from his chair. 

“You mean that?” he cried. “You will let me go?” 

Mr. Robinson gazed at him in pained surprise; then 
he bowed his head. 


“I deserve it,” he said in a low voice. “I deserve 


your bad opinion of me firstly for not having told you, 
but especially for my vile and inexcusable loss of temper. 
But surely you can never have believed that I was going 
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to keep you here for good! Why’’—he gave 
a little pained laugh—“‘it’s almost as if you 
thought I was a murderer. Foolish I may 
have been, obsessed with one idea, but I 
never dreamed that you would think quite 





as badly of me as that. After all—believe . Ww 
. *- ” * 
me or not as you like—I saved your life. uF } 
He rose from his chair and paced 


thoughtfully up and down the room. 

“No, no, my dear fellow, please reassure yourself on 
that point. The very instant it is safe for you to do so 
you shall return to your wife.” 

“But when will it be safe?” cried the professor ex- 
citedly. 

“When Peterson knows that your secret is in my 
possession, and that therefore murdering you will avail 
him nothing,” answered Mr. Robinson calmly. 

“But how do I know you will keep your word?” 

“You don’t,” said the other frankly. “You’ve got 
to trust me. At the same time, I beg of you to use your 
common sense. Of what possible advantage is it to me 
to keep you here? I shall have to trust you to take no 
steps to incriminate me, and that I am fully prepared to 
do. My quarrel is not with you, professor; nor is it with 
that young man Drummond. But quite by accident he 
got between me and my life’s object—and he had to be 
removed. So is it fair to Mrs. Goodman to keep her in 
this dreadful sorrow for one moment longer than is 
necessary? The very instant you have given me your 
secret, and your word of honor that you will say nothing 
to the police, you have my word of honor that you are 
free to go.” 

“But what do you propose to do with my secret when 
you've got it?” asked the professor. He was watching his 
captor with troubled eyes, wondering what to believe. 

“Do with it!” cried the other exultantly. “I propose 
to seek out Peterson and let him know that I have got 
what he has missed. And if you but knew the man, you 
would realize that no more wonderful revenge could be 
thought of.” 

“Ves, yes! I see all that,” said the professor irritably. 
“But in the event of my giving the secret to the world— 
what then?” 


R. ROBINSON curbed a rising desire to throttle 
the old man. Never had his self-control been so 
severely tried as it was now with precious moments flying 
when every one was of value. But, true to his new policy, 
he kept every hint of irritation out of his voice as he 
answered. 
“T shall have to have your promise also on that point, 
professor. For one year you will have to keep your 
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That will be sufficient for my 


discovery to yourself. 
revenge.” 

He realized that had he made no proviso of that sort 
it would have been enough to arouse the other’s suspi- 


cions, for Professor Goodman was no fool. He also 
realized that if he made the period too long the other's 
inherent pig-headedness might tempt him to refuse. So 
he compromised on a year, and to his intense relief it 
looked as if the old man were inclined to consider it 
favorably. He still sat motionless, but his brow was 
wrinkled in thought. 

“One year,” he said at length. “For I warn you, sir, 
that not all the Petersons in the world will keep me from 
publishing my discovery then.” 

“One year will be sufficient,” said Mr. Robinson 
quietly. 

“And will you on your side,”’ continued the professor, 
“promise not to publish it before that date?” 

Mr. Robinson concealed a smile. 

“Tt undoubtedly will promise that,” he answered. 

“And the instant you possess the secret I may go to 
my wife?” 


N R. ROBINSON'S pulse was beating a little faster 
than normal. Could it be that he had succeeded 
in bluffing him? 

“As soon as Peterson knows that the secret of the 
process is mine—and that will be very soon—you may go. 
Before that it would not be safe.” 

“And if I refuse?” 

For a moment or two Mr. Robinson did not reply; he 
seemed to be weighing his words with care 

‘““Need we discuss that, professor?” he said at length. 
“T have already told you the main—almost the sole 
object of my life: revenge on this man-Peterson. Rightly 
or wrongly, I have decided that this is my opportunity 
for obtaining it. I have gone to an immense amount of 
trouble and risk to achieve my object, and though, as I 
said, 1 have no quarrel with you, yet, professor, you are an 
essential part of my scheme. Without you I must fail 


I make no bones about it. And I do not want to fail. So 
should you still refuse, your wife will go on thinking her- 
self a widow until you change your mind. It rests with 
you and you alone.” 

His eyes, shrewd and penetrating, searched the old 
man’s face. Had he said enough, or had he said too 
much? Like an open book he read the other’s mind: saw 
doubt, indecision, despair succeed one another in rapid 
succession. And then suddenly he almost stopped breath- 
ing. For the professor had risen to his feet, and Mr. 
Robinson knew that one way or the other he had come 
to a decision. 

“Very well, sir,” said the old man wearily. “I give 
in. It seems that the only way of setting my poor wife's 
mind at rest as soon as possible is for me to trust you. 
I will tell you my process.” 

Mr. Robinson drew in his breath in a little whistling 
hiss, but his voice was quite steady as he answered. 

“You have decided very wisely,” he remarked. ‘And 
since there is no time like the present I think we will have 
a bottle of champagne and some sandwiches to fortify 
us and then get on with the experiment at once.”’ 

“As you will,” said the professor. “And then perhaps 
tomorrow you will let me go.” 

Mr. Robinson glanced at his watch. 

“Today, professor,” he remarked jovially. “It is 
past midnight. And I can promise you that should your 
experiment succeed, you will leave this house today.” 

He watched the champagne bring back some color to 
the other’s cheeks, and then he produced his notebook. 

‘To save time,” he said, “I propose to write down the 
name of each salt as you take it and the amount you use. 
Does it make any difference in what order the salts are 
mixed?” 

“None whatever,” answered the professor. ‘“Pro- 
vided they are all mixed properly. No chemical reaction 
takes place until the heat is applied.” 

“And to make it perfectly certain you had better rive 
me the formula for each salt at the same time,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Robinson. 
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At first the old man’s fingers trembled so much that 
he could hardly use the balance, but Mr. Robinson 
betrayed no impatience. And after a while the enthu- 
siasm of the scientist supplanted everything else, and 
the professor became absorbed in his task. Entry after 
entry was made in Mr. Robinson’s neat handwriting, 
and gradually the look of triumph deepened in his eyes. 
Success had come at last. 

Of pity for the poor old man opposite he felt no 
trace—pity was a word unknown in his vocabulary. And 
so for an hour the murderer and his victim worked on 
steadily in the silent house until at length the last salt 
was mixed—the last entry made. The secret was in Mr. 
Robinson’s possession. Not for another four hours would 
he be absolutely certain: the test of the electric furnace 
would furnish the only conclusive proof. But short of 
that he felt as sure as a man may feel that there had been 
no mistake this time, and his eyes were gleaming as he 
rose from the table. 

“Excellent, my dear professor,” he murmured. ‘You 
have been lucidity itself. Now all that remains is to 
start up our cufrent and await results.”’ 

“The results will be there,” answered the other. 
“That I know.” 


E opened the furnace door and placed the retort 
inside; then, switching on the current, he sank 
wearily into his chair. 

“You don’t think it will be long, do you, before you 
can convince this man Peterson?” he said, with a pathetic 
sort of eagerness. 

“IT can assure you that it won’t be,” returned the 
other, with an enigmatic smile. “I keep in very. close 
touch with him.” 

“Because I would be prepared to run any risk in order 
to let my dear wife know as soon as possible that I am 
alive.” 

Mr. Robinson nodded sympathetically. 

“Of course you would, my dear fellow. I quite under- 
stand that. But I feel that I must safeguard you even 
against your own inclinations. However, the instant 
that I consider it safe, you shall go back.” 

“Can’t I even write to her?” queried the other. 

Mr. Robinson affected to consider the point; then 
regretfully he shook his head. 

“No—not even that,” he answered. “I know this 
man Peterson too well. In fact, professor, I am not even 
going to allow you to return to your wife from this house. 
It is better and safer for you that you should remain in 
ignorance of where you have been, and so I propose to 
take you for a short sea voyage in my yacht and land you 
on another part of the coast. From the boat you will be 
able to radio to your wife, so that her mind will be set at 
rest. And then, when you finally rejoin her, I would 
suggest your pleading sudden loss of memory to account 
for your mysterious disappearance.” 

“But what on earth am I to say about the man who 
was buried?” And suddenly the full realization of all 
that the question implied came home to him and he 
stood up. “Who was that man?” 

“An uninteresting fellow,” remarked Mr. Robinson 
genially. 

“But if you were the man I thought was Scheidstrun, 
you must—you must have murdered him!” The old 
man’s voice rose almost to a scream. ‘Good heavens! 
I’d forgotten all about that.” 

He shrank back, staring at Mr. Robinson who was 
watching him narrowly. 

“My dear professor,” he said coldly, “pray do not ex- 
cite yourself unnecessarily. I have often thought that a 
society of murderers run on sound conservative lines 
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would prove an admirable institution. After all, it is 
the majority who should be considered, and there are so 
many people who are better out of the way. However, 
to set your mind at rest,”’ he continued, “it may interest 
you to know that the foot which was buried in your boot 
did not belong to a living man. As you are doubtless 
aware there are methods of obtaining these things for 
experimental purposes, if you possess a degree.” 

There was no object, he reflected, in unnecessarily 
alarming the old man; it saves bother to get an animal 
to walk to the slaughter house rather than having to drag 
it there. And he was likely to have all the dragging he 
wanted with Drummond, even though he was insane. 

Professor Goodman, only half satisfied, sank back in 
his chair. Already the perspiration was running down 
both their faces from the heat of the furnace, but Mr. 
Robinson had no intention of leaving the room. He was 
taking no chances this time; not until the current was 
turned off and the furnace was cool enough to handle did 
he propose to rest. Then, once he was satisfied that 
the retort did contain diamonds, hé would ha¥e sdéfné 
badly needed sleep in preparation for the work next night. 

The yacht Gadfly was lying in Southampton water, 
and he had decided to go on board in the late afternoon. 
His two invalids would be carried on stretchers; an 
ambulance was even now in readiness below to take them 
to the coast. They would both be unconscious—a 
matter which presented but little difficulty to Mr; 
Robinson. And the professor would never regain con- 
sciousness. He had served his purpose, and all that 
mattered as far as he was concerned was to dispose of 
him as expeditiously .as_pessible. With Drummond, 
things were a little different. In spite of what he had said 
to Freyder downstairs, the scheme was too big to run 
any unnecessary risks and though it went against his 
grain to kill him in ‘his present. condition, he quite .saw 
that he might havé to. 

Point by point he ran over his plans and point by 
point he found them good. Their strength lay in their 
simplicity, and he could see nothing which was likely to 
go wrong before he was on board the Gadfly. Up to date 
no mention of Mr. Lewisham’s sudden disappearance 
had found its way into the papers; presumably, what- 
ever Mrs. Lewisham might think of the matter she had 
not consulted the police. And as for Drummond, no 
questions were likely to be asked in his case until long 
after he was safely out of the country. 

And after that, as he had said to Freyder, nothing 
mattered. The S. Y. Gadfly would founder with all 
hands somewhere off the coast of Africa, but not too far 
from the shore to prevent Freyder and himself reaching it. 
That the crew, drugged and helpless, would go down in 
her, he did not propose to tell them when he went on 
board. After all, there were not many of them and it 
would be a pity to spoil their last voyage. 


HE heat from the furnace was growing almost 
insupportable, and he glanced at his watch. There 
was another hour to go, and with a sigh of impatience he 
sat back in his chair. Opposite him, Professor Goodman 
was nodding in a kind of heavy doze; though every now 
and then -he sat up with a jerk and stared about him with 
frightened eyés. He was muttering to himself, and once 
he sprang.out of his chair with a stifled scream, only to 
sink back again as he saw the motionless figure opposite. 
“T was dreaming,” he muttered foolishly. “I thought 

I saw a man standing by the door.” 

Mr. Robinson swung around and peered into the 
passage; there was no one there. Absolute silence still 
reigned in the house. And then suddenly he rose and 
went to the door; it seemed to him as if something had 
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stirred outside. But the passage was empty and he 
resumed his seat. He felt angry with himself because 
his own nerves were not quite under their usual iron con- 
trol. After all, what could possibly happen? It must be 
the strain of the last few days, he decided. 

Slowly the minutes ticked on, and had any one been 
there to see, it must have seemed like some ceremony of 
black magic. The furnace glowing white-hot and in the 
circle of light thrown by it two elderly men sitting in 
chairs—one gently stroking his mutton-chop whiskers; 
the other muttering restlessly to himself. And then out- 
side the ring of light—darkness. Every now and then 
a sizzling hiss came from inside the furnace, as the 
chemical process advanced another stage toward com- 
pletion—that completion which meant all power to one 
of the two who watched and waited, and death to the 
other. The perspiration dripped down their faces; 
breathing was hard in the dried-up air. But to Mr. 
Robinson nothing mattered; such things were trifles. 


Robinson gazed triumphantly at the big uncut diamond. 
There was no need for further delay 
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Whatever might be the material discomfort, it was the 
crowning moment of his life—the moment when the 
greatest coup of his career had come to a successful 
conclusion. 

And suddenly he shut his watch with a snap. 

“The time is up!” he cried and, strive as he would, 
he could not keep the exultation out of his voice. 

With a start Professor Goodman scrambled to his 
feet and, mumbling foolishly, he switched off the cur; 
rent. It was over; he had given away his secret. And all 
he wanted to do now was to get home as soon as possible. 
Two hours more to let it cool— 

He paused motionless, his lips twitching. Great 
heavens! What was that in the door—that great dark 
shape? It was moving, and he screamed. It was coming 
into the circle of light, and as he screamed again Mr. 
Robinson leaped to his feet. 

Once more the thing moved, and now the light from 
the furnace shone on it. It was Drummond, his arms 


Success at last, assured and beyond doubt ! 
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still lashed in front of him. His face was covered with 
blood, but his eyes were fixed on Professor Goodman. 
And they were the eyes of a homicidal maniac. 


)R a moment or two Mr. Robinson stood motionless, 

staring at him. Drummond’s appearance was so 
utterly unexpected and terrifying that his brain refused to 
work, and before he realized what had happened Drum- 
mond sprang. But not at him. It was Professor Good- 
man who had evidently incurred the madman’s wrath, 
and the reason was soon obvious. Insane though he 
was, the one dominant idea of his life was still a ruling 
factor in his actions, though now it was uncontrolled by 
any reason. And that idea was Peterson. 

Why he should imagine that Professor Goodman was 
Peterson it was impossible to say, but he undoubtedly 
did. Again and again he grunted the name as he shook 
the unfortunate scientist backward and forward, and for 
a while Mr. Robinson wondered cynically whether he 
should let him go on in his delusion and await results. 
He was almost certain to kill the old man, which might 
save trouble. At the same time there was still the pos- 
sibility of some mistake in the process, which rendered it 
inadvisable to dispense with him for good quite yet. 

An uproar in the passage outside took him to the 
door. Two of the three men who had been told to guard 
Drummond were running toward him, and he cursed 
them savagely. 

“Pull him off!” he roared. 
man.”’ 

They hurled themselves on Drummond, who had 
forced the professor to his knees. And this time, 
strangely enough, he gave no trouble. He looked at them 
with a vacant stare, and then grinned placidly. 

“Good heavens, Chief!” cried one of the men. “He’s 
murdered Simpson. He’s lying there with his neck 
broken.” 

Mr. Robinson darted from the room, to return almost 
at once. It was only too true. The third man was lying 
across the bed with his neck broken. 

“Where were you two imbeciles?”’ he snarled savagely. 

“‘We were taking it in turns, boss,” said one of the 
men sullenly. “The swine was asleep and his arms were 
bound He turned vindictively on Drummond. 

~“So you left him alone with only one of you,” Mr. 
Robinson remarked coldly. “You fools! You triple- 
distilled fools! And then I suppose he woke and Simpson 
went to tuck him up. And Drummond just took him by 
the throat and killed him, as he’d kill you or any one else 
he got his hands on—bound or not.” 

“Gug-gug,’’ said Drummond, sitting down and beam- 
ing at them. “That man in there hit me in the face, 
when I took his throat in my hands.” 

And suddenly the madness returned to his eyes and 
his huge hands strained and wrestled with the rope that 
bound them. He grunted and cursed, and the two men 
instinctively backed away. Only Mr. Robinson remained 
where he was, and the light from the still-glowing furnace 
glinted on the revolver which he held in his hand. This 
was no time for half measures; there was no telling what 
this powerful madman might do next. If necessary, 
though he did not want to have to do it, he would shoot 
him where he sat. But the spasm passed, and he lowered 
his revolver. 

“Just so,” he remarked. 
steam roller as hit Drummond, once he’s got hold. 


“He'll murder the old 





“You might as well hit a 
And, 


judging by his face, Simpson must have hit him hard and 
often before he died. Take him away; lash him up—and 
unless you want to join that fool Simpson don’t take 
turns guarding him—and don’t get within range of his 
hands.” 
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The two men closed in warily on their prisoner, but 
he gave no further trouble. Babbling happily, he walked 
between them out of the room, and Mr. Robinson sud- 
denly remembered the unfortunate professor. 

“A powerful and dangerous young man,” he remarked 
suavely. “I trust he hasn’t hurt you, my dear professor.” 

“No,” said the other dazedly, “he hasn’t hurt me.” 

“An extraordinary delusion of his,” pursued Mr. 
Robinson. “Fancy thinking that you, of all people, were 
that villain Peterson!” 

“Most extraordinary,” muttered the professor. 

“And it’s really quite amazing that he should have 
allowed himself to be separated from you so easily. His 
friends, I believe, call him Bulldog, and he has many of 
the attributes of that noble animal.” He peered at the 
professor’s throat. “Why, he’s hardly marked you. You 
can count yourself very lucky, believe me. Even when 
sane he’s a terror—but in his present condition—— 
However, such a regrettable contretemps will not occur 
again, I trust.’”’ He glanced at the furnace. “Another 
hour, I suppose—before it will be cool enough to see the 
result of our experiment?” 

“Another hour, that is correct,” agreed the professor 
mechanically. 

And during that hour the two men sat in silence. 
Each was busy with his own thoughts, and it would be 
hard to say which would have received the greater shock 
had he been able to read the other’s mind. 

For Mr. Robinson was thinking among other things 
of the approaching death of the professor, which would 
scarcely have been comforting to the principal actor in 
the performance. And Professor Goodman—who might 
have been expected to be thinking of nothing but his 
approaching reunion with his wife—had, sad to relate, 
completely forgotten the lady’s existence. His mind was 
engrossed with something quite different. For when a 
man who is undoubtedly mad—so mad, in fact, that in 
a fit of homicidal mania he has just throttled a man— 
gets you by the throat, you expect to experience a certain 
discomfort. But you do not expect to be pushed back- 
ward and forward as a child is pushed when you play with 
it—without discomfort or hurt. And, above all, you do 
not expect that madman to mutter urgently in your ear: 
“For heaven’s sake—don’t give your secret away. Delay 
him—at all costs. You're in the most deadly peril. Burn 
the house down. Do anything!” 

Unless, of course, the madman was not mad. 


’ 


UT, however chaotic Professor Goodman’s thoughts, 

they were like a placid pool compared to Drum- 
mond’s. He had first recovered consciousness as he lay 
on the floor in the room below, and with that instinctive 
caution which was second nature to him he had remained 
motionless. —Two men were talking, and the sound of his 
own name instinctively put him on his guard. 

At first he listened vaguely—his head was still aching 
infernally—while he tried to piece together in his mind 
what had happened. He remembered taking the receiver 
off the telephone in the deserted house; he remembered a 
stunning blow on the back of his head, and after that he 
remembered nothing more. And since he realized that 
he was now lying on the floor, it was obvious that an 
overwhelming desire for his comfort was not a matter of 
great importance with the floor’s owner. The first point 
to be decided, therefore, was the identity of that gentle- 
man. 

On that score he was not left long in doubt, and it 
needed al! his marvelous self-control to go on lying mo- 
tionless when he realized who it was. It was Peterson 
and as he listened to the thoughtful arrangements for his 
future it was evident that Peterson’s feelings for him were 
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still not characterized by warm 
regard. He heard the other 
man pleasantly suggest finish- 
ing him off then and there; he 
heard Peterson’s refusal and the 
reasons for it. And though his 
head was still swimming and 
thinking was difficult, his sub- 
conscious mind dictated the 
obvious course. As long as he 
remained unconscious, Peter- 
son’s insensate hatred for him 
would keep him safe. 

So far, so good—but it 
wasn't very far. However, they couldn't sit there talking 
the whole night, and once they left him alone, or even with 
some man to guard him, he had ample faith in his ability 
to get away. And once out of the house, he and Peterson 
would be on level terms again. 

Once again he turned his attention to the conversa- 
tion. Yacht—what was this about a yacht? With every 
sense alert, he strove to make his throbbing brain take in 
what they were saying. And gradually as he listened the 
main outline of the whole diabolical scheme grew clear 
in all its magnificent simplicity. But who on earth was 
the man upstairs to whom Peterson kept alluding? Who- 
ever he was, he was presumably completely unconscious 
of the fate in store for him. And it struck Drummond that 
he was. going to complicate matters. It would mean 
intense rapidity of action on his part once he was out of 
the house if he was going to save the poor chap’s life. 

For one brief instant, as Peterson bent over him, he 
had a wild thought of bringing matters to a head then 
and there. To get his hands on the swine once more was 
an almost overmastering temptation, but he resisted it 
successfully. It would mean a fight and an unholy fight 
at that, and Drummond realized that conditions were 
all against him. His head, for one thing—and total 
ignorance of the house. And then to his relief Peterson 
sat down again. No—there was nothing for it but to 
go on shamming and take his chance later. 

Up to date he had not dared to open his eyes for even 
the fraction of a second, so he had no idea in what guise 
Peterson was at present masquerading. Nor had he a 
notion as to what the second man looked like. All he 
knew about that sportsman was that he was the dealer 
of the blow that had stunned him. And Drummond had 
a rooted dislike for men who stunned him. His name, he 
gathered, was Freyder; so he added Mr. Freyder to his 
mental black list. 





T last to his relief the conversation had ended, and he 
heard the orders given about his disposal for the 
night. Inert and sagging, he had allowed himself to be 
carried upstairs and thrown on the bed. And then in 
very truth nature had asserted herself. He ceased to 
sham and fell asleep. For how long he remained asleep 
he had no idea, but he awoke to find himself alone in the 
room. The door was open and from outside there came 
the sound of voices. It seemed to him that it was now 
or never, and the next instant he was off the bed. He 
slipped off his shoes and stole into the passage. 

The voices were coming from the next room, and the 
door of that was also open. He recognized the voices as 
those of Peterson and the man called Freyder, and with- 
out further delay he turned and went in the opposite 
direction, only to stop short in his tracks as a terrible 
scream rang out. It came from the room where Peterson 
was. 

Like a shadow he stole back and looked in, and the 
sight he saw almost made him wonder if he wasn’t 
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delirious. For there, moaning pitifully in a chair, was 
Professor Goodman. That was the staggering fact which 
drummed in his brain—Professor Goodman was not dead, 
but alive. But—what to do: that was the point. They 
were going to torture the poor old man again, and he 
already heard steps in the hall. 

And like a flash there came the only possible solution. 
Downstairs they had mentioned concussion: so be it— 
he would be concussed. It was the only hope, and the 
ease with which Freyder’s face made contact with the 
electric furnace was a happy augury. 

But he was under no delusions. From being a helpless 
log, he had suddenly become an obstreperous madman. 
It was going to make things considerably more difficult. 
And one thing it had definitely done—it had lessened any 
chance he had of escaping from the house. They would 
be certain to tie him up. Still—now that he had dis- 
covered the amazing fact about Professor Goodman, it 
would have been impossible for him to leave the house 
in any case, unless he could take the old man with him 
when he went. 

With his hands lashed together on the bed, and this 
time feigning sleep, he tried to see the way out. Three 
men were in the room with him now, and for a time he 
was inclined to curse himself for a fool. Better almost to 
have let the old man be burned again—and got away 
himself for help. But no man—certainly not Drummond 
—could have allowed such a thing to take place if it was 
in his power to prevent it. Besides, Freyder’s face was 
an immense compensation. 

Why were they torturing him? There could only be 
one reason—to compel him to do something which he 
didn’t wish to do. And what could that be except reveal 
to Peterson the secret of his process? The more he 
thought about it, the clearer it became.- Once Peterson 
was in possession of the secret, any further necessity for 
keeping Goodman alive would have departed. Obviously, 
he had deceived Peterson once—but would he have the 
pluck to do it again? That he was an obstinate old man 
at times, Drummond knew—but torture has a way of 
overcoming obstinacy. Especially Peterson’s brand of 
torture. 


JR all that, however, torture would be better than 

death, and to give Peterson the secret would be sign- 
ing his death warrant. For hours he lay there trying to 
see a ray of light. That Peterson would try to restore 
him to sanity before killing him he knew, but, at the same 
time, it was not safe to bank on it absolutely. That 
Peterson would kill Goodman at the first moment, pos- 
sible he also knew. And that was the fact which tied his 
hands so completely. 

If only he could get at Goodman—if only he could 
warn him not to give away his secret whatever hap- 
pened—there was hope. The professor’s life was safe 
till then; they might hurt him—but his life was safe. 
And if only he could get away he might pull it off, even 
now. The process, he knew, took six hours; if the pro- 
fessor had the nerve to bluff Peterson twice more—twelve 
hours, say fourteen A lot could be done in fourteen 
haurs. 

And suddenly he lay-very still. Two of the men were 
leaving the room. Was this his chance? He stirred 
uneasily on the bed, as a sick man does who is asleep. 
Then he rolled over on his back breathing stertorously. 
It was all perfectly natural, and roused no suspicions in 
the mind of the remaining man. But it brought Drum- 
mond’s hands into the position in which he wanted them. 

Contemptuously the man’ came over and stared at 
him. It was a foolish thing to do, and it was still more 
foolish to lean down a little to see the patient better. 
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For the next moment a pair of hands with fingers like 
steel hooks had fastened on his throat, and the sleeper 
was asleep no more. Gasping and choking, the man beat 
impotently at Drummond’s face, striking it again and 
again, but he might as well have hit the wall for all the 
good he did. And gradually his struggles grew fainter 
and fainter till they ceased altogether. 

Thus had Drummond got his message through to 
Professor Goodman. On the spur of the moment it had 
occurred to him that by pretending to believe he was 
Peterson not only would it increase his chances of speak- 
ing to the professor, but it would also tend to strengthen 
the belief that he was insane. And now as once again he 
lay on the bed—bound this time hand and foot—he 
wondered desperately if he had succeeded. 


ROFESSOR GOODMAN had got his whispered mes- 
sage—that he knew. But had he been in time? In 
addition, as far as he could tell, he had up to the present 


successfully bluffed Peterson and every one else in the ° 


house as to his mental condition. But could he keep it 
up? And, anyway, trussed up as he now was and as 
common sense told him he would continue to be until 
he was taken on board the yacht, what good would it do 
even if he could? It might save his life for the time being, 
but it wouldn’t help him or the professor to get away. 
Once they were on board, he had to admit to himself that 
their chance of coming out alive was small. 

Anything can happen on a boat where the whole crew 
are unscrupulous. And even if the possibility of his 
getting away by going overboard and swimming arose, 
it was out of the question for the professor. Besides, it 
was not a matter of great difficulty to lower a boat, and 
an oar is a nasty thing to be hit on the head with, when 
swimming. No—the only hope seemed to be that Pro- 
fessor Goodman should hold out, and that by some fluke 
he should get away. Or send a message. But to whom— 
and how? He didn’t even know where he was. 

And at that very moment the principal part of that 
forlorn hope was being dashed to the ground in the next 
room. Once again the benevolent Mr. Robinson was 
chiseling out the clinker from the metal retort, while the 
professor watched him wearily from his chair. There was 
no mistake this time; Drummond’s warning had come 
too late. And with a cry of triumph Mr. Robinson felt 
his chisel hit something hard: the diamond was there. He 
dug on feverishly and the next minute a big uncut dia- 
mond—dirty still with the fragments of clinker adhering 
to it—lay in his hand. He gazed at it triumphantly, 
and for a moment or two felt almost unable to speak. 
Success at last, assured and beyond doubt. In his note- 
book was the process; there was no need for further delay. 

And then he realized that Professor Goodman was 
speaking. 

“T have shown you as I promised.” His voice seemed 
very weary. “That is the method of making the ordi- 
nary white diamond. Tomorrow, after I have rested for 
a while, I will show you how to make one that is rose- 
pink.”’ 

“Is there much difference in the system?” Mr. Robin- 
son asked thoughtfully. . 

The professor’s voice shook a littlhe—but then it was 
hardly to be wondered at. He had had a trying evening. 

“It will mean obtaining a somewhat rare strontium 
salt,” he answered. “It has to be added to the other salts 
in minute doses from time to time to insure perfect mix- 
ing. The heat, also, has to be regulated a little differ- 
ently.” 

His eyes searched the other’s face anxiously. “Delay 
him—at all costs.” Drummond’s urgent words still rang 


in his ears, and this seemed the only chance of doing so. 
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The main secret he had already given away; there was 
nothing “he could do or say to alter that. Only with 
Drummond’s warning had he realized finally that he 
had been fooled; that in all probability the promise of 
rejoining his wife had been a lie from beginning to end. 
And the realization had roused every atom of fight he had 
in him. 

He was a shrewd old man for all his absent-minded- 
ness, and during the hour he had sat there while the fur- 
nace cooled his mind had been busy. How Drummond 
had got there he didn’t know, but in Drummond lay his 
only hope. And if Drummond said delay, he would do his 
best to carry out instructions. Moreover, Drummond 
had said something else, too, and he was a chemist. 

“Where can you obtain this strontium salt?” asked 
Mr. Robinson at length. 

“From any big chemist in London,” replied the other. 

Mr. Robinson fingered the diamond in his hand. | It 
would mean additional delay, but did that matter very 
much? Now that he was in possession of the secret he had 
half decided to get away early in the morning. The 
yacht was ready; he could step on board when he liked. 
But there were undoubted advantages in being able to 
make rose-pink diamonds as well as the ordinary brand, 
and it struck him that after all he might just as well 
adhere to his original plan. Drummond was safe; there 
was nothing to fear from the old fool in the chair. So 
why not? 

“Give me the name of the salt and it shall be sent for 
tomorrow,” he remarked. 

“If you’re sending,” said the professor mildly, “you 
might get some other salts, too. By my process I can 
make them blue, green, black or yellow, as well as red. 
Each requires a separate. salt, though the process is 
basically the same.” ? 

Once again Mr. Robinson frowned thoughtfully, and 
once again he decided—why not? Blue diamonds were 
immensely valuable, and he might as well have the 
process complete. 

“Make a list of everything you want,” he snapped, 
“and I will get the whole lot tomorrow. And after you’ve 
done that, go to bed.” 

He watched the old man go shambling along the 
passage to his room; then, slipping the diamond into his 
pocket, he went in to have a look at Drummond. He was 
apparently asleep, and for a while Mr. Robinson stood 
beside him with a look of malignant satisfaction on his 
face. That his revenge on the man lying bound and 
helpless on the bed added to the risk of his plans, he knew; 
but no power on earth would have made him forego it. 
In the eyes of the world Professor Goodman was already 
dead: in his case, he would merely be confirming an 
already established fact. But with Drummond it was 
different. There would be a hue and cry; there was bound 
to be. But what did it matter? Was not he himself 
going to die—officially? And dead men are uninteresting 
people to pursue. 

“Don’t relax your guard for an instant,” he said to the 
two men. “We shall be leaving here tomorrow after- 
noon.” 


E left the room and went down to his own particular 

sanctum. He had made up his mind as to what he 
would do, and it seemed to solve all the difficulties in the 
most satisfactory way. These special salts should be sent 
direct to the yacht, and Professor Goodman should 
initiate him into their mysteries on board. He would have 
the electric furnace taken from the house, and the 
experiments could be carried out just as easily at sea. 
And when finally he felt confident of making all the 
various colors, and not till then, he would drop the eld 
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fool overboard, and Drummond also. The extra few 
days would increase the chance of his becoming sane 
again. 

He suddenly bethought him of Freyder, and went into 
his room. His face, even his eyes, were completely hidden 
by bandages and Mr. Robinson expressed his sympathy. 
Then he left the room and, returning to his study, took 
the diamond out of his pocket. The tools at his disposal 
were not very delicate, but he determined, even at the 
risk of damaging the diamond, to work with them. He 
wanted to make assurance doubly sure, and it was not 
until the first faint streaks of dawn were coming through 
the window that he rose from his work with a sigh of 


x 
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Gradually the man’s struggles grew fainter and fainter, until they ceased altogether. 
he finally lay still, Drummond left the room 


And when 


satisfaction. On the table in front of him lay diamonds to 
the value of some six or seven thousand pounds.. There 
had been no mistake this time. And with a sigh of satis- 
faction he placed them in his safe. 

He felt suddenly tired and, glancing at his watch, he 
found that it was already half-past three. A little rest 
was essential, and Mr. Robinson went upstairs. He 
stopped by the professor’s room and looked in: the old 
man was fast asleep in bed. Then he went to see Drum- 
mond once more, and found him muttering uneasily 
under the watchful eyes of his two guards. Everything 
was correct and in order, and with another sigh of satis- 
faction he retired to his room for a little well-earned repose. 
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It was one of his assets that he could do with a very 
small amount of sleep, and eight o’clock the following 
morning found him up and about again. 
were his two prisoners, and to his surprise he found the 
professor already up and pottering about in the room 
where he had been working the night before. He seemed 


in the best of spirits. 


“One day nearer rejoining my dear wife,” the old 
man remarked, as he saw the other standing in the door- 
“You can’t think how excited I feel about it!” 


way. 

“Not being married my- 
self,” agreed Mr. Robinson 
pleasantly, “I admit that I 
cannot enter Into your joy. 
You're up early this 
morning.”’ 

“T couldn’t sleep after 
six,” explained the profes- 
sor. “And so I decided to 
rise.” 

“Your breakfast will be 
brought to you shortly,” 
remarked Mr. Robinson. “I 
would advise you to eat a 
good one, as we shall be 
starting shortly afterward.” 

“Starting?” stammered 
the professor. “But I 
thought you wished me to 
show you how to make blue 


diamonds. And the other 
colors, too.” 

“IT do,” answered the 
other. “But you will show 


me, professor, on board my 
yacht. I trust that you are 
a good sailor, though at 
this time of year the sea 
should be calm.” 

Professor Goodman 
stood by the electric fur- 
nace, plucking nervously 
at his collar. It seemed as 
if the news of this early de- 
parture had given him a bit 
of a shock. 

“T see,” he said at 
length. “I did not under- 
stand that we were starting 
SO soon.”’ 

“You have no objec- 
tions, I hope,” murmured 
Mr. Robinson politely. ‘““The 
sooner we start the sooner 
will come that delirious 
moment when you once 
more clasp Mrs. Goodman 
in your arms. And now I 
will leave you if you will 
excuse me. I have one or 
two things to attend to 
among them our obstreper- 
ous young friend of last 
night.”’ 

He strolled along the 
passage into the room where 
Drummond was. And 
though he realized that the 
idea was absurd, he felt a 
little throb of relief when 
he saw him still lying bound 
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His first care 





on the bed. Ridiculous, of course, that he should find 
anything else, and yet Drummond, in the past, had 
extricated himself from such seemingly impossible situa- 
tions that the sight of him bound and helpless was reas- 
suring. Drummond smiled at him vacantly, and with a 
shrug of his shoulders he turned to the two men. 


“Has he given any trouble?” he asked. 


THE Story FROM THE BEGINNING 


| pee by the prospect of incalculable wealth 
for himself, Edward Blackton, international 
criminal, returns to England at the request of 
Sir Raymond Blantyre, who represents vast 
diamond interests, in jeopardy at the moment. 
Blackton’s plan is to gain possession of the secret 
process by which a well-known chemist, Profes- 
sor Goodman, has been able to manufacture 
flawless diamonds at a small cost. 

Blackton, disguised as Professor Scheidstrun, 
a German geologist, gains an entrance into the 
Goodman laboratory, kidnaps the professor and 
blows up the place. But when he interviews the 
professor, in the guise of Mr. William Robinson, 
a wealthy scientist, he finds that there is an 
unforeseen hitch in the carrying out of his 
scheme. For the professor hasn't the notes of 
his process, and without them he can do nothing. 
And he learns that Drummond has them now! 

In order to recover them, Robinson sends for 
the real Scheidstrun, to whom Drummond reluc- 
tantly delivers the notes after receiving a letter 
from Professor Goodman—written presumably 
before his death—requesting that he do so. 
But Drummond is suspicious and he finally in- 
terviews the members of the Diamond Syndicate, 
telling them that Scheidstrun is in possession of 
the secret process—a fact of which they are 
ignorant. Blantyre, Algy Longworth and 
Drummond call upon the German, who is living 
in the house of a Mr. Anderson, Drummond has 
discovered. Later, Drummond conceals him- 
self in the house, where he overhears a conversa- 
tion between Sir Raymond and the real Professor 
Scheidstrun which clears up the mystery for him. 

But, unfortunately, he is discovered by 
Freyder, Robinson’s secretary, who knocks him 
unconscious, and takes him to Robinson’s abode. 

Meanwhile, Robinson has forced Professor 
Goodman to produce a diamond for him by his 
secret process, and soon after the arrival of 
Freyder and the unconscious Drummond, the 
experiment is finished and the retort cool enough 
to examine. Robinson chips away the clinker in 
intense excitement, only to find that the profes- 
sor has deceived him! There is no diamond. 
Then, in a rage, Robinson turns on the electric 
furnace and tortures the poor old man. Professor 
Goodman screams. A moment later, with the 
furnace glowing white-hot, Freyder instead of 
Goodman plunges against it. 

And Robinson, staring in wonder at the 
shrieking man, sees Drummond sitting on the 
floor in the shadow, grinning vacantly and push- 
ing along a train that consists of his own shoes. 


“Not a bit, guv’nor,”’ answered one of them. 
as balmy as he can be. Grins and smiles all over his face, 
except when that old bloke next door comes near him.” 


“He’s 


“What do you mean?” 
cried Mr. Robinson. “Has 
the old man been in here 
this morning?” 

“He came in about half 
an hour ago,”’ answered the 
other. “Said he wanted to 
see how the poor fellow was 
getting on. And as soon as 
Drummond saw him he 
started snarling and cursing 
and trying to get at him. I 
tell you we had the devil's 
own job with him—and 
then after a while he lay 
quiet again. Thinks he’s 
some bloke of the name of 
Peterson.” 

“How long was the old 
man here?” said Mr. Robin- 
son abruptly. 

“About half a minute. 
Then we turned him out.” 

“Under no circumstan- 
ces is he to be allowed in 
here again.” 

Mr. Robinson again 
bent over Drummond and 
stared into his eyes. But no 
sign of reason showed on 
his face; the half-open 
mouth still grinned its va- 
cant grin. And after a 
while Mr. Robinson straigh- 
tened up again. He had 
allowed himself to be 
alarmed unnecessarily; 
Drummond was still off 
his head. 

“We are leaving at once 
after breakfast,’ he re- 
marked. “He is to be put 
in the ambulance as he is. 
And if he makes any noise 
—gag him.” 

“Very good, guv’nor. 
Is he to have anything to 
eat?” 

“No—let the swine 
starve.” 

Mr. Robinson left the 
room without a backward 
glance, and the sudden des- 
perate glint in Drummond’s 
eyes passed unnoticed. For 
now indeed things did look 
utterly hopeless. The pro- 
fessor’s plan passed to him 
on a piece of paper, which 
he had conveyed to his 
mouth and swallowed as 
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soon as read, even if it was a plan of despair, had in it the 
germ of success. It was nothing more nor less than to 
set fire to the house with chemicals that would burn 
furiously, and trust to something happening in the con- 
fusion. 

At any rate, it might have brought in outside people 
the police, the fire brigade. And Peterson could hardly 
have left him bound upstairs with the house on fire. 
Not from any kindly motives— but expediency would 
have prevented it. Only the chemicals had to come from 
London, and if they were starting at once after breakfast 
it was obvious that the stuff couldn’t arrive in time. 

He took his hat off to the dear old professor. Tor- 
tured and abominably treated, he had kept his head and 
his nerve in the most wonderful way. For a man of his 
age and sedentary method of life not to have broken 
down completely under the strain was nothing short of 
marvelous. And not only had he not broken down, but 
he’d thought out a scheme and got it to Drummond 
wrapped around a Gilette razor blade. It had taken a 
bit of doing to get the blade into his waistcoat pocket, 
and had his arms been bound to his body he couldn’t have 
done it. But fortunately only his wrists were lashed 
together, and he had managed it. And now it all seemed 
wasted. 





E debated in his mind whether he would try to cut 

the ropes, and chance everything in one wild fight 
at once. But the two men eating their breakfast near 
the foot of his bed were burly brutes. And even if by 
twisting himself up he had been able to cut the cord 
round his legs without them noticing he would be at a 
terrible disadvantage, cramped after his confinement as 
he was. Besides, there was the professor. Nothing now 
would have induced him to leave the old man. Whatever 
happened, he must stay beside him in the hope of being 
able to help him. Because one thing was clear. Even 
if he personally escaped, unless he could get help before 
the yacht started—the professor was doomed. The 
yacht was going down with all hands; there lay the devil- 
ish ingenuity of the scheme. 

And even if he could have prevented the yacht sailing, 
he knew Peterson quite well enough to realize that he 
would merely change his plans at the last moment. As 
he had so often done in the past, he would disappear with 
the secret—having first killed Professor Goodman. 

No; the only possible chance lay in his going on the 
yacht himself and trusting to luck to find a way out. 
Incidentally, it was perhaps as well that the only possible 
chance did lie in that direction, since as far as Drummond 
could see his prospects of not going on board were even 
remoter than his prospects of getting any breakfast. 

A sudden shufiling step in the passage outside brought 
his two guards to their feet. They dashed to the door 
just as Professor Goodman appeared, and then they 
stopped with a laugh. For the old man was swaying 
backward and forward. 

“I’ve been drugged,” he muttered, and pitched for- 
ward on his face. 

The men sat down again, leaving him on the floor. 

“That'll keep him quiet,” said one of them. “It was 
in his tea.” 

“If I had my way I'd put a bucket of it into the swab 
on the bed,” answered the other. “It’s him that wants 
keeping quiet.” 

The first speaker laughed brutally. 

“He won’t give much trouble. Once we've got him 
on board, it'll be just pure joy to watch the fun. Frey- 
der’s like a man that’s sat on a hornet’s nest this morning.” 

And at that moment Freyder himself entered the 
room. His face was still swathed in bandages, and 


Drummond beamed happily at him. The sight of him 
provided the one bright spot in an otherwise gloomy 
horizon, though the horrible blow which he received on 
the mouth at that moment rather obscured the brightness 
and gave him a foretaste of what he could expect from 
the gentleman later on. But, true to his réle, Drummond 
still grinned on though he turned his head away to hide 
the smoldering fury in his eyes. In the past he had been 
fairly successful with Peterson’s lieutenants, and he 
registered a mental vow that Mr. Julius Freyder would 
not be an exception. 

He watched him go from the room, kicking the 
sprawling body of the professor contemptuously as he 
passed, and once again he was left to his gloomy thoughts. 
It was all very well to register vows of vengeance, but to 
carry them out entailed getting free first of all. And then 
a sudden ray of hope dawned in his mind. How were 
they going to be got on board? Stretchers, presumably, 
and that. would be bound to attract attention if the 
yacht was lying in any harbor. But wasshe? She might 
be lying out at sea somewhere and send a boat ashore for 
them in some deserted stretch of coast. That was the 
devil of it! He hadn’t the faintest idee where he was. 
He might be in Essex; he might be on the South Coast; 
he might even be down on the Bristol Channel. 

A little wearily he gave it up. After all, what was the 
good of worrying? He was bound and the professor was 
drugged, and as far as he could see any self-respecting 
life insurance company would hesitate at a ninety-five 
per cent premium for either of them. His principal de- 
sire at the moment was for breakfast and as that was 
evidently not on the program, all he could do was to in- 
hale the aroma of eggs and bacon, and wonder why he’d 
been such a confounded fool as to take that telephone call. 

The tramp of footsteps on the stairs roused him from 
his lethargy and he turned his head to look at the door. 
Two men were there with a stretcher, on which they were 
placing the professor. Then they disappeared, to return 
again a few moments later with another, which they put 
down beside his bed. It was evidently his turn now, but, 
even bound as he was they showed no inclination to treat 
him as unceremoniously as they had the professor. His 
reputation seemed to have got abroad, and, though he 
smiled at them inanely and burbled foolishly, theyinvoked 
the assistance of the other two men, before lifting him up 
and putting him on the stretcher. 

In the hall stood Mr. Robinson, who again peered at 
him intently as he passed, and then Drummond found 
himself hoisted into the back of a car through two doors. 
On each side of the car was a window covered with a mus- 
lin curtain. Two bunks, one on each side, stretched the 
full length of the car—and a central gangway, which 
had a little wash basin at the end nearest the engine, 
separated them. 


N one of these bunks lay Professor Goodman, breath- 

ing with the heavy stertorous sounds of the drugged. 
The men pitched him upon the other, as Mr. Robinson, 
who had followed them out, appeared at the door. 

“You have your orders,” he remarked curtly. “If 
Drummond makes a sound—gag him. I shall be on 
board myself in about two hours.” 

He closed the doors, leaving the two men inside, and 
the car started. It was impossible to see out of either 
window, owing to the curtains, and the ostentatious 
production of a revolver by one of the men removed any 
thought Drummond might have had of trying to use the 
razor blade. Mad or not, take no chances—was the 
motto of his two guards, and when on top of everything 
else, though he hadn’t made a sound they crammed a 
handkerchief half down his throat, he almost laughed. 
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He judged they had been going for about an hour 
when the diminished speed of the car and the increased 
sounds of traffic indicated a town. It felt as if they were 
traveling over cobbles, and once they stopped at what 
was evidently a level crossing, as he heard a train go by. 
And then came the sound of a steamer’s siren, to be 
followed by another and yet a third. 

A seaport town obviously, he reflected, though that 
didn’t help much. The only comfort was that a seaport 
town meant a well-used waterway outside. And if he 
could get free, if he could go overboard with the professor 
there might be a shade more chance of being picked up. 
Also, there would almost certainly be curious loungers 
about as they were carried on board. 


HE car had stopped; he could hear the driver talking 

to some one. Then it ran forward a little and 
stopped again. And a moment or two later a curious 
swaying motion almost pitched him off the bunk. Surely 
they couldn’t be at sea yet. Then the car dropped sud- 
denly, and with a sick feeling of despair he realized what 
had happened. The car had been hoisted bodily on 
board; his faint hope of being able to communicate with 
some onlooker had snapped. 

Once again the car became stationary, save for a very 
faint and almost imperceptible movement. From outside 
came the sounds of men heaving on ropes, and the car 
steadied again. They were actually on board, and the 
car was being made fast. 

Still the two men sat there with the doors tight shut, 
and the windows hermetically sealed by the curtains. 
They seemed to be waiting for something, and suddenly 
with a sigh of relief one spoke. 

“She's off.” 

It was true. Drummond could feel the faint throb of 
the propeller. 

“The specimens are aboard,” laughed the other man, 
“and I guess it will be safe to open the doors in about a 
quarter of an hour or so, and get a bit of air. This 
infernal thing is like a Turkish bath.” 

He rose and peered cautiously through a slit in the 
curtain, but he made no movement to open the door until 
the throbbing of the propeller had ceased and the harsh 
rattle of a chain outside showed that they were anchoring. 
Then and not till then did he open the doors with a sigh 
of relief. 

Cautiously Drummond raised his head and stared out. 
Where were they? He had followed every movement 
since he had come on board in his mind, but he was still 
as far as ever from knowing where they were. But luckily 
one glance was enough. It didn’t even need the glimpse 


he got of a huge Cunarder about a half mile away; he re- 
cognized the shore. They were in Southampton water, 
and though the knowledge didn’t seem to help very much, 
at any rate it was something to have at least one 
definite fact to start from. 

Southampton water! He managed to shift the sodden 
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pocket handkerchief into a more comfortable position 
and his train of thought grew pessimistic. Why would 
men invent processes for making diamonds, he reflected 
morosely. If only the dear old blitherer still peacefully 
sleeping in the opposite bunk had stuck to albuminized 
food, he wouldn’t have been lying trussed up like a 
Christmas turkey. Far from it! He would have been 
disporting himself on Ted Jerningham’s governor’s 
yacht at Cowes. -Had not Ted expressly invited him— 
Ted, who had hunted Peterson with him in the past, and 
asked for nothing better than to hunt him again. 

The irony of it! To think that Ted might even see 
the yacht go by; might remark on the benevolence of the 
appearance of mutton-chop whiskers, if by chance he 
should be ‘on deck. And he would never know. In all 
ignorance he would return to one of his habitual spasms 
of love, which always assailed him when afloat, with any 
one who happened to be handy. 

It was a distressing thought, and after a while he 
resolutely tried to banish it from his mind. But it refused 
to be banished. Absurd, of course, but suppose—just 
suppose he could communicate with Ted! Things were 
so desperate that he could not afford to neglect even the 
wildest chance. Ted’s father’s yacht generally lay, as 
he knew, not far from outgoing steamers. He remem- 
bered sitting on deck with Phyllis and watching one of 
the Union Castle boats go by so close that he could see 
the passengers’ faces on deck. What if he could shout or 
something? But Ted might not be on deck. 

Eagerly he turned the problem over in his mind, and 
the more he thought of it the more it seemed to him to be 
the only possible way out. How to do it, he hadn’t an 
idea—but at any rate it was something to occupy his 
thoughts. And.when the benevolent face of Mr. Robin- 
son appeared at the door some hours later, he was still 
wrestling with the problem, though the vacant look in 
his eyes left nothing to be desired. 

“Any difficulty getting on board?” asked Mr. Robin- 
son. 

“None at all, boss,”’ answered the man who was still 
on guard. ‘We gagged the madman to be on the safe 
side.” 

Mr. Robinson beamed. 

“Take the old man below and put him to bed,” he 
remarked. “I will stay with our friend here till you 
return.” 

Thoughtfully he pulled the handkerchief out of 
Drummond’s mouth and sat down on the opposite bunk. 

“Still suffering from concussion,” he said gently. 
‘“Still—we have plenty of time, Captain Drummond— 
plenty of time.” 

“Gug-gug,”” answered Drummond happily. 

“Precisely,” murmured the other. “I believe that 
men when they drown frequently say that. But I 
promise you we won’t drown you at once. As I say— 
there is plenty of time.” 


[ To be concluded | 
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F. W. Woolworth, at left, and, above, his magnificent office in the Woolw orth Building. 
Woolworth’s first New York office was a bare and gloomy room renting for $ 
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Woolworth’s 


the Story of F. W. 


Rise to Wealth on the Wings of a New iin in Merchandising 


PANNING a gap of 

thirty-odd years in 

the story of Frank 

W. Woolworth, we ring up the curtain on a Monte 
Cristo scene. Never in his wildest fancies did Mr. Wool- 
worth imagine, in those first years, that he had uncovered 
a lode so fabulously rich. 

He told me that after his store in Lancaster proved 
successful he believed the way lay open for perhaps half 
a dozen five-and-ten-cent stores. He lived to see the F. 
W. Woolworth Company in possession of 1,039 stores, 
and today, four years after his death at the age of 67, 
the number has grown to 1,290, with 33,000 employees. 
The Woolworth stores in England number 142 more. 

And yet, looking back, Mr. Woolworth saw clearly 
enough the reason for it all. He expressed the opinion 
that he might just as well have reckoned on a thousand 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


stores at the beginning as 
on six, because the basic 
idea ran true to the in- 
stincts of the public. He carried directly into the beaten 
paths of the people the lines of goods they wanted. 
“Other types of stores dealt in many of these things,” 
Mr. Woofworth said to me, “but those who offered them 
for sale paradoxically threw about their merchandise 
several lines of fortifications to prevent the people from 
getting them. Many stores do the same thing today. In 
the first place, the settings and atmosphere are antago- 
nistic. The would-be purchaser must take the initiative 
and often become actually aggressive before he can 
command even the attention of the seller. Most of the 
goods are concealed—sometimes with extraordinary and 
expensive planning—in receptacles where even the sales 
clerks cannot find them. And finally, so much circum- 


Note:—F. W. Woolworth’s posthumous autobiography—a remarkable feature of McClure’s last month—is supplemented in this 
article by Mr. Woolley, bringing down to date the story of Woolworth’s extraordinary business achievements. 
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Night panorama of the lower end of Manhattan Island, showing the brilliantly illuminated Woolworth Tower 
dominating the scene, with the Singer Tower beyond, the curving lights of Brooklyn Bridge 
at left and Union Square in the foreground 


locution is involved in their sale and wrapping that the 
customer’s time or patience is consymed before he has 
made half his purchases, and he goes away.” 

So there is no mystery about the things that happened 
to Frank W. Woolworth and his stores, and to the five- 
and-ten-cent business in general. The curious thing 
about it is that Woolworth for years had to fight—not to 
sell his goods, but to procure them to sell. Manufac- 
turers ridiculed his scheme of things, as he himself told 
us in his autobiography last month. 

Yet today most of the great manufacturing concerns, 
in the lines amenable to the “‘five-and-ten” market, have 
more than capitulated, and I am able to tell some of their 
stories in the succeeding pages. But before going into 
that phase of the narrative, I want to present what seems 
to me the biggest, most important, and most spectacular 
element of the Woolworth story. 

I believe that Frank W. Woolworth, without realizing 
for a long time that he was engaged in so great a work, 
stood re sponsible for influences that lite rally molded the 
lives of unnumbered thousands of alien families into 
American ways—or at least gave them the original 
directing impulses. 

Remembering of course that all classes of people 
trade at the five-and-ten-cent stores in great numbers, 
let us take up for the moment this one class by itself— 
the millions of people who have come over the seas since 
Woolworth began. In gathering material for this article, 
I visited a number of manufacturing centers adjacent to 
New York for purposes of observation, and the fact stood 
out very clearly that these stores had been a tremendous 
Americanizing force. 

In a New-Jersey city of 65,000 population I visited 
twenty-odd homes of the alien working people, and in 
every one were five-and-ten-cent goods in abund- 
ance. One dark-skinned, black-eyed woman, wife of a 


woolen-mill worker, in reply to my query, said eagerly: 
“Woolworth—sure, I know. See, I buy so many 
things at Woolworth’s!”’ 


THe ‘““MusEuM” OF MERCHANDISI 


HE indicated kitchen implements, dishes, hosiery, 
various garments her children wore, cotton 
gloves, numerous items of general drygoods, millinery, 
cutlery—even a couple of oilcloth rugs in the 
kitchen. With growing enthusiasm, she escorted 
me through her four-room tenement flat, pointing 
out this and that article which had come from the 
ten-cent stores. Almost all the smaller objects in the 
place were included in the category, from tooth paste to 
the new seats her husband had just put in some of the 
kitchen chairs. 

“Ten-cent store a big show—what you call it?” she 
went on. “Some kind of plac e you go to see, even if you 
got no money? Place to look, anyhow. What you call 
it?” 

“Museum,” I suggested; and her eyes danced. 

“Ves, museum. When I first come to America before 
I marry, I go so many times to-Woolworth. I just look. 
So wonderful! I go home every time and tell my mother 
what can see, and what can buy for five cents—ten cents, 
maybe. My mother fitally she go, too, and say she don’t 
know what things are, but wonderful show. How to use 
—no, she don’t know. 

“But by ’n’ by she see how funny we get along at home. 
Not in old country no more. In old country got nothing 
in kitchen; nothing in bedroom; nothing in house. In 
America people got so much. So my mother begin to 
learn how, and she buy—oh, so many things in ten-cent 
stores. 

“She take home things to make cooking, you know, 
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and so she learn to cook American style. In old country 
my three sisters never have but one handkerchief to- 
gether in the house; but now my mother see how easy to 
have maybe six. My mother she only got one pair 
stockings in old country. Now she got maybe seven pair. 

“One day my father he go to Woolworth’s too and see; 
and he take home leather and things, and afterward he 
fix all our shoes. 

“So my father he like show too, and go, oh, so many 
times to see. In old country my father never had hardly 
nothing he saw in ten-cent stores in America. Tooth 
brush—no. Only soft soap, my father knew about. And 
he buy paint for walls and floors, and some pictures, and 
my mother she seen some curtains, too, and take home 
and make herself for window a 

And so this young foreign matron went on and on 
telling about the evolution of the family through the 
influence of the ““museum”’ of merchandise at the ten-cent 
stores; where everybody was always welcome whether 
any goods were bought or not. 

The red fronts of the five-and-ten are truly a beacon. 
These people, realizing their shortcomings in English 
and in American garb and atmosphere, are afraid to 
venture beyond the thresholds of more pretentious stores. 
The five-and-ten stands wide open to all these hesitating 
throngs. 

In all the other homes I visited, too, I found the effect 
of this same influence of the five-and-ten. From the bare 
necessities to the adornments and near-delicacies of life, 
this educational process was in evidence. 











Woolworth himself told me that this Americanizing 
influence of his stores had been apparent to him for years, 
and he had watched with deep interest the changing 
habits and buying impulses of the alien population 
because of its contact with his establishments. 


KEEN BuyInc A PARAMOUNT FACTOR 


EEN buying, pivoted on the inflexible purpose of 
retailing at five and ten cents only, except *in 
restricted regions, has been one of the paramount factors 
in the business. Woolworth’s whole career seems to have 
hinged on buying, and not on what merchants commonly 
know as aggressive selling. 
“Our goods simply sold themselves, shown as we dis- 
played them, and at the prices we offered,”’ he said to me. 
This may not be construed literally, but the fact 
remains that Woolworth did not work against the im- 
mense resistance with which so many sales organizations 
contend in disposing of their goods. His salesmanship 
was largely a fine system of psychology. He experimented 
cautiously to discover what people would buy within his 
prices, and he made them want his goods, simply through 
the pulling power of his superb silent salesmanship. 
The five-and-ten-cent stores have often been the chief 
factor in uncovering tremendous unsuspected markets. 
Sometimes these markets have had to do with lines of 
goods altogether new to the buying public, and yet the 
response has been overwhelming. One example is the 
line of paper and wooden dishes, forks, spoons and other 
© Baumgarten 





Private office on the fortieth floor of the Woolworth Tower, typical of the luxury of the Woolworth suite 
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utensils now used so universally by motorists and campers 
in general. 

The vice-president of a company that manufactures 
these goods said to me: 

“Our goods were first offered in the ten-cent stores in 
1920. They were something new, but had been sold to 
jobbers in minor quantities. Our product was originally 
put up in cartons to sell at twenty-five cents, retail. This 
first package was attractive, but a poor merchandising 
unit, beyond the public need both in quantity and price. 
\s a stimulator, the price was reduced to permit a resale 
at ten cents, and the quantity cut down about one-half. 

“Sales grew exceedingly fast. The new ten-cent 
carton proved a desirable item, in quantity and 
price. Our product is now carried by every five-and-ten- 
cent organization of prominence, and by almost every 
department store. We still offer the twenty-five cent 
package to the trade, but the ten-cent items constitute 
more than 98 per cent of our total business.” 

Similar testimony comes from a certain manufacturer 
of tooth paste: 

“Our tooth paste was adapted to the price require- 
ments of the ten-cent stores in May of 1921. The large- 
size tube, marked to retail at fifty cents, had been on the 
market thirty years. We could not afford to sell the 
small tube for ten cents unless demand expressed itself 
quickly in large volume. 

“We found that the demand unquestionably lay 
through the ten-cent stores. And Woolworth ordered 
more in the first few months than we were geared up to 
supply. The demand was instantaneous, and sales grew 
rapidly. And as more people became familiar with the 
paste, more people too were willing to pay fifty cents for 
the large tubes in other stores. 

“The masses benefited by getting a high-grade prod- 
uct for ten cents, and enough of it to make the purchase 
economical from the standpoint of quantity. Then one 
great benefit was the accessibility of the product. The 
sales of both the small and large tubes have continued to 
increase.” 

A crayon manufacturing company contributed the 
following: 

“The early five-and-ten-cent stores tried to buy too 
cheaply and make a large margin of profit, for instance 
buying a two- or three-cent value and charging a nickel 
for it. The customer received no benefits beyond those 
he got in other stores. Woolworth undoubtedly estab- 
lished the fundamental requirement that buyers must 
get and give greater values than could be obtained any- 
where else.”’ 

© New York Edison Co. 
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A company which manufactures radio parts puts it 
this way: 

“The most interesting point in the merchandising of 
radio goods in the ten-cent stores is the remarkable values 
offered—made possible only through the great quantity 
sold. This situation is due of course to direct contact 
of the manufacturers with these stores. 

“We have one item, for example, which was formerly 
produced at the rate of 250,000 a year, and sold at $2 for 
each set of four. When the item was introduced through 
a chain-store organization we succeeded in delivering to 
this single company over 500,000 of this item in a period 
of eight months—which no doubt will be greatly exceeded 
in the present year. The price to the consumer through 
the chain stores is forty cents for each set of four. 

“Radio items in the ten-cent stores are dependent 
solely on their individual appeal to the public for results. 
Each bids for the first sale on its appearance, and for its 
continuing sale it bids on its ability to perform. The 
demand of the store buyers is not for price, but for the 
best they can offer the public at their price range. To 
accomplish this they even disregard their margin of 
profit often.” 


LuxuRIES REDUCED TO EVERYDAY STAPLES 


ND then a manufacturer of shaving soap and paste 

gives me some comments which stand out in 

strong contrast to Woolworth’s prolonged battle to con- 
vince industry that his stores were worth dealing with: 

“We sell the five-and-ten-cent stores only a very 
few five-cent items, although the sales on such items are 
very heavy. These stores have been buying our ten- 
cent items since the early days. About twenty years ago 
we changed the price on our principal five-cent items of 
today, and ever since then the increase in sales has been 
marked. 

“The masses benefit by being able to buy a large 
number of articles of merit at rock-bottom prices. The 
popularity of the five-and-ten is continually bringing into 
these stores more and more articles of well-known merit.” 


Many erstwhile luxuries have been reduced to every- 
day staples by the five-and-ten. Aluminum and enamel 
ware are typical examples. 

Not so long ago enamel pans, say, were being sold 
between twenty-five and fifty cents, according to size. 
Today pans of equal size and quality, so I am told by 
store managers, retail in vast quantities from five to 
ten cents. [Continued on page 114.) 





Another night view of the skyline of Manhattan from the East River, the Woolworth Tower rising above its neighbors 
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Why, Without Realizing It, You:May Need 
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There are three main groups of prospective buyers of two years has been due to the shifting of thousands 
Chevrolet automobiles and commercial cars. from this group to the first group. 

First, are all who know from comparisons or through the Third, the smaller but very important group of people of 
experiences of friends that Chevrolet provides the ample means, able to buy the highest priced cars, only a 
utmost dollar value in modern, economical transpor- small percentage of whom as yet realize that Chevrolet 
tation of people or merchandise. This group constitutes combines quality features of much higher priced cars 
our spontaneous market; its members walk right into with such operating economy that as an extra car it 
our dealers’ places of business and buy Chevrolets. virtually costs them nothing, due to the reduction in 


Second, the lense qeup of pease with medut incomes their transportation expenses efiected by it. 

who have the false impression that so good a car as Every 2- or 3-car private garage in the country should 
Chevrolet is beyond their means. have at least one Chevrolet for daily use going to and 
. : ; from work or for milady’s shopping, neighborhood calls, 
They do not realize that due to engineering excellence taking the children to school, etc. 

and full modern equipment, Chevrolet operating and 


maintenance costs average so low that during the life of > YY Y 


the car, it delivers modern, comfortable, fast transpor- , . 

tation at the lowest cost per mile, including the pon el This message, then, is addressed to all in the second and 

price. third groups. We respectfully suggest consideration, 
investigation and comparison of Chevrolet with any other 


The tremendous growth of our business during the last car at any price. The result will be to our mutual benefit. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Five United States manufac- 

turing plants, seven assembly Prices f. o. 6. Flint, Mich. 

plants and two (Canadian i 

plants grve us the largest pro- Superior Roadster - - - $490 

duction capacity in the world Superior Touring . - - 495 

for high-grade cars and Superior Utility Coupe- - 640 
Superior Sedan + - - - 795 





make possible our low prices. , . 
Commercial Cars 


Chevrolet Dealers and Service a ‘ \ ; 
; 4 . Superior Commercial Chassis 395 
i | 
f 













Stations everywhere. Applica- for & 
tions will be considered from Superior Light Delivery - 495 
high-grade dealers only, for ter- Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 
ritory not adequately covered. 
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“I’m making real 
money now” 


“CNEE that coupon? Remember the day 
you urged me to send it to Scran- 
ton? lt was the best thing I ever did. 

“Mr. Carter called me in to-day. Said 
he'd been watching my work for some 
time—ever since he learned I was study- 
ing with the International Correspon- 
dence Schools. 

“Then he asked me if, I thought I could 
take over Bill Stevens’ job. told him 
1 was sure that l could—that I had had 
that goal in view ever since I started my 
1. Cc. S. course. 

“I start to-morrow, Mary, at an in- 
crease of $60 a month. It’s wonderful 
how spare-time study helps a man to 
get ahead.” 

OR thirty-one years, the I. C. S. has been helping 

men to Win promotion, to earn more money, to get 
ahead in business and in life. 

You, too, can have the position you want in the 
work you like best. Yes, you can. 

All we ask is the chance to prove it. Without cost, 
without obligation, _ just mark | and mail this coupon, 


INTERNATIONAL L CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2954-C, Seranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell me 
how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 
which I have marked an X 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


fp] Business Manaxement 1) Salesmanship 
_) Industrial Management Advertising 
) Personnel Organization Better Letters 
)Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 
() Business Law ‘| Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law Business English 
Accountancy ( — pee C.P.A.) 


i) 

f Civil Service 
{_) Cost Accountir 

L 

L 


Railway Mail Clerk 
Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 

OSpanish 0) French Lilustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering Architect 
Electric Lighting Blue Print Reading 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Butlder 
Mechanica! |)raftsman Architectural Drafteman 
Machine Shop Practice Conerete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 


Boo kkeeping 








Gas Engine Operating Chemistry Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer Automobile Work 
Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 
Metallurgy Mining Agriculture and Poultry 
Steam Engineering 0 Radio Mathematics 

Name ove 

Street @-3-23 

Address 

CIRY..............ccscceceseceece State 

Occupation . 

Persona residing in “Canada shoul a send thir roupor to th 

international Correspondence Schools Canudian, Liuniied, 


Montreal, Canada 





RN MONE 
PAT HOMES L 


you can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvassing 
or soliciting, We instruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
118 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 








Dialogs, Monologs, VaudevilleActs 
Musical Comedies How to Stage a Play 
and , Min- Make-up Goods 
etrel Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog FREE. 
¥.s. & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 64 CHICAGO 


| Cooking utensils 


| knees to scrub, 
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| So, too, have hardware items come down 
enormously—often fifty per cent. Take for 
example a regular line of screw-drivers which 
retailed not so long ago at twenty-five cents. 
The five-and-ten sells them today for a dime. 
The reader will recall Woolworth’s own 
story about the origin of his candy depart- 
ment. Afterward in a single year the Wool- 
| worth stores sold some 120,000,000 pounds. 
To visualize this great quantity of sweets, 
| just reflect that if it could be placed on some 
| super-scale, the equivalent of more than a 
million people—men, women, and children— 
| would be required to balance it. If all these 
| candies had been sent from a single factory 
| at once, the freight train would have been 
thirty-two miles long. In the face of all this, 
Woolworth’s early struggles to buy any candy 
at all, at a price within his limitations, stands 
out as a grimly humorous example of the 
proneness of human kind to think only in 
terms of narrow vision. 
Recently there has developed in the Wool- 
| worth stores what promises to be a gigantic 
market for ten-cent books—well printed and 
bound in stiff covers. It is said that the 
Woolworth Company’s first order, given to 
one publisher, was for 2 million copies, and 
| that a second order ws for five million. 
which the five-and-ten 
has brought down heavily in price—sold to 
the tune of 27,000,000 pieces in a year, or 
enough to supply 900,000 families. 


‘T= war period proved the crucial test 
of Woolworth’s whole _five-and-ten- 
cent plan. Through it all he stuck to his 
prices. There is no question that customers 
in that hectic period would have paid double 
and triple the price, for the same 
Yet from the present-day outlook it is easy to 
see that the whole mighty Woolworth busi- 
ness could easily have been undermined by 
the flood of spenders. His whole idea of serv- 
ing the people along a laboriously developed 
found itself aborted when 


goods, 


plan would have 
peace finally brought the people down to 
normal buying instincts once more. 

About 1917, Woolworth said that his or- 
ganization was as complete in every way as it 
could be made—that he himself could drop 
out without being missed. And perhaps the 
proof of his confidence is the fact that since 
1917 the volume of the business has more 
than doubled. Since the beginning of the 
great war in 1914 it has almost trebled. 

You recall that Woolworth was tremen- 
dously pleased that night in 1879 when he 
counted up his first day’s receipts at Lancas- 
ter and found $127.65 in his cash drawer. 
For 1923, the total sales of the 1290 Wool- 
worth stores, according to President Hubert 
T. Parson, will be around hundred and 


nincty million dollars. Mr. Parson, by the 
way, came from Watertown. About thirty 
years ago he entered Mr. Woolworth’s 


employ as an accountant. Since Mr. Wool- 
worth’s death, he has been the conspicuous 


figure. 
Woolworth stores have never followed any 
arbitrary, dominating pattern so far’ as 


goods are concerned. A store in a farming 
region specializes heavily in such hardware 
parts and apparel as will fit the peculiar 
need. In some regions Woolworth found 
that women would not get down on their 
but were in the habit of 
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Therefore scrubbing brushes 
were pruned out of the stock. Woolworth 
did not waste energy in trying to overthrow 
inborn customs. If a new idea failed to take 
hold quickly, he dropped it. 

From the beginning, Woolworth was 
determined to make each of his stores a unit 
by itself, so far as profit was concerned. No 
one store could be carried by the rest. 

He always said that this policy, was first 
suggested to him, through adaption, by the 
habit of Dutch farmers, who made each crop 
pay a profit, and grew rich slowly. 

“T could have had twenty-five Storesavithin 
seven years of my start,” Mr...Woolworth 
said, “if I had been willing to go into debt. 
I have always had the feeling that-if I had 
borrowed money for capital-I would. have 
failed.” : P 

Every man in the Woolworth organization 
is on a profit-sharing_ basis; gn his _own 
efficiency depends his income. But the Wool- 
worth Company does not let the efforts of 
its men rest on their oWn industry and 
unaided absorption of knowledge. One of 
the most interesting phases of the Wool- 
worth machine is the School-of Apprentices, 
which is not a school in the-wsually accepted 
sense. It is all practice and no segregated 
theory—no classes, not any professors, 
of the ordinary attributes of an institution 
of learning. On the other hand, every student 
begins to study Woolworth merchandising 
in some store on the day he enters the com 
pany’s employ. 

This School of Apprentices, as the company 
calls it, is a development of Woolworth’s 
early conviction that he would have to edu- 
cate his own executives if his business was to 


using mops. 


none 


continue successful. 

In the Woolworth apprentice school this 
year there are about nine hundred 
men, largely between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-four. Each one is put on the pay 
roll for enough to take care of him modestly 
during the three years his education is to 
continue, and assigned to one of the Wool- 
under the local manager. He 
goes first to the basement, if there is one, or 
at any rate to the room where the goods are 
received and handled preparatory to going 
on the counters. As 
sufficient ability he makes his appearance on 
the selling floor, and gets an intensive school 
ing in the display and ordering of goods, the 
handling of sales girls, relations with cus- 
tomers, window trimming, and every factor 
that enters into the rapid-fire merchandising 
that has made the Woolworth 
successful. 

All this may require a good part of his 
three years; but whenever he is proficient 
in these fundamentals he goes into the 
offices to take up the study of higher execu 
tive problems. 

Probably some time during these three 
years of schooling the Woolworth student 
may suddenly get orders to pack his clean 
collars and depart for some other store in 
the chain, near or far. He goes without a 
question, for this great machine peppers the 
country “from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and from the northern to the southern boun- 
daries. He may find himself set down almost 
anywhere—and most likely in some Wool- 
worth store where the community settings are 
quite different from those where he has been. 
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Finally, when the student has 
kneaded and broadened and imbued with all | 
the Woolworth philosophy and practice, he 
graduates into a full-fledged Woolworth 
profit-sh ring man, and as soon as an open- 
ing presents itself he is assigned to one of the 
stores aS manager. 
HAVE omitted from this narrative most | 
of the chronology and bare history of the 
Woolworth Company, more 
intimate story lay in the development and 
molding of Woolworth markets. Yet to 
round out the romance, let us just 
glimpse the high lights of the other picture. 


because the 


great 


It was about 1886, seven vears after his 
start at Lancaster, that Woolworth decided 
a buying oflice in New York Ile 


to open 
had no notion of a Napoleon room then as 
came to him years 
afterward when he built the great Woolworth 
Building in New York. His first New York 
office a gloomy room at a rental of $25 
a month, without clerk 

Every morning, after looking over his mail, 
Woolworth would lock the office and 
on a purchasing expedition, often spending 
the whole day in this way and the evening at 
his office again—doing the bookkeeping and 
letter writing. This laborious detail troubled 
him, not so much becaus« work. 
but because he more and 


an oftice—which conceit 


was 
or stenographer. 


go out 


it was hard 
Was oming to set 
work and 
done by 
told 

experiences in 
good deal of 


getting 


more that the business needed brain 
that the routine 
persons willing to do wh 

During those 
New York, Woolworth had a 


vith his difficulties in 


jobs could be 
it they were 
early buying 
quiet fun, along 
goods he could sell at } 
f the wholesale hous« him 

“We shall have to ask you to pay in ad 
fronted 


is retail prices. Few 
) knew 
vance,”’ was the finality that often cor 
him wl 


I am quite willing to accomn 


ven he had ex i purchase 


1odate you, if 


you need the money,” he was wont to sav; and 
1 check 


I vould taken certifi 


Yet with all Woolworth’s efforts 


from his pocl 


to bring 


the manufacturers’ price within his own 
limit, he always said, “It was never my plan 
to beat manufacturers’ profits down to the 


this in the 
itself.’ 
about 


vanishing point. I realized that 
end would defeat my very aim 

It was while h« worrying 
doing all the office routine in New York that 
td of him and kept him 
Thus it 
to take care of 


was still 


typhoid fever got h: 
home 
necessary to employ some one 
the office, and to install a buyer. 

Woolworth always believed that this was 
really the his business took the 
big upward turn 

“It destroyed my conceited notion that I 
and do it better 


for two months. became 


point where 


could do everything myself, 
than anybody else,” he said. 
had a cousin, S. 


Knox, possessed of a few hundred 


R. WOOLWORTH 
IVE 
dollars in savings which were itching to work 
Having watched from afar the mer- 
cantile operations of his young 
relative, Knox ~ bethought visit 
Lancaster and see with his own eyes. 
He saw, believed, and eager to get 
into the five lo- 
gether the cousins founded a store in Reading, 
rhis shop had a somewhat 
indifferent career, and was sold. Woolworth | 
and Knox then started another in | 
Newark, New Jersey, which was not exactly | 
prosperous, either. 


[Continued on page 116] 
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Miracle Men 
of Science 


Their Amazing Achievements Told 
At Last In One Absorbing Story 


OR centuries men of genius have beer’ 

making wonderful discoveries, have been 
disclosing the amazing secrets of nature, 
have been getting her great forces under 
control. Their achievements have changed 
our world and transformed our daily lives. 
The record of their triumphs forms a thrilling 
romance—a romance which has now been 
told, for the first time, in one simple flowing 
story. So that you may know about this 
epoch-making work we offer 


A Striking Booklet 


With Over 30 Fascinating Pictures 


FREE TO YOU 
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authorities are unanimous in 

The Outli The many illustrations in 
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usual value in themselves. And you want to know more 

about the great work which has been hailed as the most 
important publishing achievement in many years. 
Send the coupon now. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers 
Dept. 361, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
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She Found A Pleasant Way To 
Reduce Her Fat 


She did not have to go to the 
trouble of diet or exercise. She 
found a better way, which aids the 
digestive organs to turn food into 
muscle, bone and sinew instead of fat. 

She used Marmola Prescription 
Tablets; which are made from the 
famous Marmola prescription. ey 
aid the digestive system to obtain the 
full nutriment of food. They will allow 
you to eat many kinds of food without 
the necessity of dieting or exercising. 

Thousands have found that the 
Marmola Prescription Tablets give 
complete relief from obesity. And 
when the accumulation of fat is 
checked, reduction to normal, healthy 
weight soon follows. 


All drug stores the world over sell 
Mar Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
a box. Ask your druggist for them, or order 
direct and they will be sent in plain wrapper, 
postpaid. 


MARMOLA COMPANY 
253 Garfield Bidg., Detroit, Mich, 
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WHITING—| 
BRUSHES 
52 Varieties of Nail Brushes 


A different Nail Brush for every 
week in the year. All good, some 
of them lower prices than others. 
Different shapes, different stiffness 
of bristles, suiting all requirements. 
Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 114 Years 
and the Largest in the World 














TIMES SQUARE 
Just off Broadway at 


HOTEL ST. JAMES 


NEW YORK CITY 
Street 


109-113 West 4sth 


An hotel of quiet dignity, having the at- 
mosphere and appointments of a well con- 
ditioned home. 40 theatres, all principal 
shops and churches, 3 to 5 minutes’ walk 


Send Postal for Rates and Booklet 


| Erie. 





From Dimes to Millions 
[Continued from page 115] 


Mr. Woolworth’s friends later in life liked 
to speak of him as a man who was quite 
indomitable, who forged his way with unwav- 
ering persistence through all obstacles. But 
Mr. Woolworth’s own posthumous story, as 
already told in McCture’s Macazine, 
shows how intensely human he was, subject 
to all the discouragements of the common lot. 
He was not a superNuman man, but he had 
the faculty of “coming back’’ deeply written 
into his nature. 

He and Knox started still another store at 
This, too, seemed destined at first to 
a dismal fate. A story is told about a 
long walk taken by Woolworth and Knox 
about the streets of Erie, in the course 
of which Woolworth took a forced optimistic 
viewpoint in order to cheer his discouraged 


| cousin. 


Both of them dreaded to return to the 


| store, with its empty aisles and melancholy 


clerks. But when they did get back they were 
astonished to find it well filled with Satur- 
day customers—largely farmers. The tide 
had turned, and success had condescended 
to settle upon the Erie establishment. 

A little later the partnership of the cousins 
was dissolved. Knox had an idea that he 
would like to be in a business he could control 
himself. Thus originated the Knox chain of 


| five-and-ten-cent stores, which spread itself 
| over many communities and became a nota- 


ble success. But Knox was never a com- 


petitor of Woolworth. 
each other’s territories. 

F. M. Kirby was another young man who 
enjoyed an early partnership with Woolworth, 
and who left him to project a five-and-ten- 
cent chain of his own. 

Earle P. Charlton, once a traveling sales. 
man of household goods and five-cent ware, 
was still another of the partners in that 
epoch, who advanced to vice-president. 

Mr. Woolworth’s brother, C. S. Wool- 
worth, whom he brought down from Water- 
town to take charge of his second store in 
Pennsylvania, afterward went out for him- 
self, formed a good many five-and-ten-cent 
stores, and prospered. 

Twenty-odd years later all of these men 
came back into the Woolworth fold—when 
the greater Woolworth Company was or- 


The two kept out of 


ganized. Knox joined the chain with his 
one hundred and twelve stores, Kirby with 
ninety-six, Charlton with fifty-three, C. S. 


Woolworth with fifteen, and W. H. Moore 
with two. 

F. W. Woolworth at the time had three 
hundred and eighteen stores, so the grand 
total under the combination was five hun- 
dred and ninety-six. Their united sales 
during the previous year were $52,000,000. 

Of course F. W. Woolworth was named 
president, and the others vice-presidents, 
and the organization mounted swiftly to its 
present pinnacle of success, 


Diamond Madness 


[Continued from page 66] 


found him gazing down at a chilling scene. 
Sprawled beside the fire was the huge figure of 
the white-haired, red-faced giant we had so 
lately seen striding down the principal street 
of Upington with a cold smile on his lips. 

Mister Magistrate Bagnal was dead. No 
smile was on that hard face now. It was 
painfully twisted. 

“Look!” cried Barney Eloff, sharply. “A 
diamond!” 

He was pointing to the dead man’s fore- 
head, in the center of which lay a small stone 
rimmed with a crimson frame. 

Sergeant Keener bent over and picked it 
up. Beneath was the hole of a revolver 
bullet. The stone had been placed neatly 
over the wound, covering it precisely. 

“Yes, a diamond,” he said, wonderingly. 
There was the sharply audible intake of 
breath from the group of troopers pressing 


| close. 


Barney Eloff almost rudely took the stone 
from the sergeant’s fingers and held it in the 
palm of his hand. He stared at it with glazed 
eyes, nodding his head slowly. 

“I’ve seen many a diamond like that,” 
Sergeant Keener said to me, in a whisper. 
“Sir Scotty used to roll them out by the hand- 
ful on the bar in Upington. They’re of a 
distinctive type. No doubt of it—that 
diamond belonged to Sir Scotty!” He raised 


his voice. “What about it, Mr. Eloff? Sir 
Scotty’s, isn’t it?” 
“Absolutely. Absolutely. None in the 


South African market like it,” said the buyer 
sadly. 


“Then the lost diamond mine is somewhere 


| near here?” I suggested. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Presider. 


“Rubbish!” cried Barney Eloff, 
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coming 


sharply to life. “Certainly not! This is too 
close to Upington—it would have been found 
long ago. Why, man, don’t you see? Jantije 
brought it here! I'll wager my boots Sir 
Scotty’s house is empty of diamonds this 
minute—and he always had a cache of them 
there. I know, because I’ve seen them 
often when I was there trying to make him 
change his mind.” 

The diamond buyer gave a cold laugh as he 
held up the little stone with the blot of blood 
discoloring one side of it. 

“Why, of course,”’ he said. 
Bushman, brought this with him. What a 
joke on the old magistrate lying there! And 
on all of us: that Bushman standing guard 
over a locked house, with diamonds in his 
pockets, and doubtless a laugh bottled up 
inside of him, watching there and waiting to 
give Sir Scotty plenty of time! Yes, yes! 
To give Sir Scotty plenty of time to be on his 
way before the wily little demon played his 
last card! Can’t you idiots see? Jantjc 
brought the stones along when Mister Magis 
trate Bagnal fell into the trap and drove him 
out into his own Kalahari at the point of a 
gun. Poor old balmy fool—thinking he 
could beat a Bushman on the Bushman’s own 
ground! When he couldn’t beat Sir Scotty! 
What an ass! Why, Jantje potted Mister 
Magistrate Bagnal with Bagnal’s own gun 
and left this souvenir behind to tell us his 
wizened soul was still loyal to Sir Scotty!” 

Sergeant Keener’s shocked look gave wa) 
to dawning thoughts. He gripped the 
speaker’s arm, but Barney Eloff was paying 
no attention. Looking around, and tilting 
his head as if listening intently, he said: 

“Where are the horses? I don’t hear the 
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laughed, as u he had said 


horses.” He 
sumething comic. 
“Jantje must have scooted with them,” 


said the trooper. 
The diamond buyer looked at him with- 


eringly. “With both horses? He didn’t need 
two of them himself!” 

“What do you mean?” 
Keener. 

Barney Eloff laughed shortly. “I mean,” 
he said, “that if you take the trouble to break 
into Sir Scotty’s house when we get back, 
you'll probably find a dummy stretched out 


demanded Sergeant 


under that death sheet we saw through the | 


window! Not Sir Scotty’s body, anyway 
just as I told you back in the Upington bar. 


I mean—Sir Scotty’s gone, but he’s not 
dead!” 
ACK in Upington again, in the de- 


serted house on the edge of the Kalahari, 
Barney Eloff stood poking the neatly-rolled 
bundle of old clothing that had bulked 
realistically under the tragic-looking sheet 
The rest of us had been searching the hous¢« 
for diamonds, ripping open walls and floors. 
He grinned at our empty hands. 

“Found nothing, eh?” 

We nodded—except Sergeant Keener, who 
came rushing in, excitedly waving a scrap of 
paper. 

“Look at this!’ he of the 


cried, “One 


troopers picked up a scared Kafir hiding in | 


the barn—and I found a note hidden in his 
blouse.” 


Barney Eloff unfolded the paper and read 
‘ ] 


Mister MaaistrRate BaGNaL: 

I am making another trip into the Kala- 
hari. Jantje, for the first time, is disobedient. 
He insists upon remaining behind. I don’t 
know why, but I have a suspicion. I’m afraid 
he broods too much about you. When a 
Bushman loves there is no such devotion; 
when he hates he never forgets. His is not 
the forgiving nature mine is. You will do 
well, therefore, to accept this warning from 

e: Do not be trapped by him. I cannot be 
responsible for anything he may do in my 
absence. Ds 


The diamond buyer’s sigh of relief broke 
the silence. 

“Just as I thought,” he said. 
did not murder the fellow in cold blood— 
though nobody had a better right! Probably 
just another of those trips to his 
beloved Kalahari, perhaps to send out more 
diamonds by his underground route. And 
the Bushman, remaining behind, decides it’s 
a good time to strike—to do the master a good 
turn. He knocks off their ancient enemy, 
and takes a couple of horses so they can 
both make a get-away.” 

Barney Eloff laughed. “You wouldn’t 
think a Bushman could have such a cunning 
brain—devising a scheme like that. And the 


secret 


scientific chaps say Bushmen know so little | 


that they can rarely learn to count up to 
twenty!” 
Sergeant Keener gave 


“Cunning!” he exclaimed. “Ask that 
shivering Kafir we found in the barn! He’s 
scared white of Jantje. Says the Bushman 


sneaked up on him as he started off with the | « 


chucked him into one of the stalls, 
and threatened to kill him if he moved a step 


message, 


toward hunting up Mister Magistrate 
Bagnal. Read? I know he can’t read. He 
doesn’t need to. Nor count, either— 


counting up to two is enough for him. Sir 
Scotty’s one and Jantje’s two—that’s where 
he stops counting!” 


“Sir Scotty | 


. = | 
a grunt of derision. 
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the Telephone Life 


Wherever your thought goes your voice may go. 
You can talk across the continent as if face to face. 


Giving 


There is the web of wires. 


| door in the land. 
| 


boa rds. 


telephones. 


is needed. 





currents. 


your commands. 


The maze of apparatus. 
All are parts of a country-wide 
mechanism for far-speaking. The equipment has 
cost over 2 billion dollars, but more than equipment 


Your telephone is the latch to open for you any 


The many switch- 
The millions of 


There must be the guardians of the wires to 
keep them vital with speech-carrying electrical 
There must be those who watch the 
myriads of tiny switchboard lights and answer 
There must be technicians of 


every sort to construct, repair and operate. 


A quarter of a million men and women are 


united to give nation-wide telephone service. With 
their brains and hands they make the Bell System 


live. 





“BELL SYSTEM” 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
and all directed toward Better Service 





The University of Chicago 


Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, 
Mathematics, Education, Psychology, and 35 other 
subjects command credit toward a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. Address 23 Ellis Hall, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 




















inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 
Granee to col ege | and the leading professions. This 

=i gts of cal courses are described in our 
Free Send for rit TODAY" 


"AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Devt, H1 -56 vrexel Av. & 58th St, © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 
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Earn Up to $250 per Month 


Expenses paid in this fascinating a ofession. Travel; splendid oppor- 

tunities thru cc it. act with big = ner officials. Pleasant, easy work 
h good chances for a 

START AT sine | PER MONTH 

r " ~ ion GUARANTEED 

upon graduation or money refu “d. ‘Tree ou klet 

D057. Sta indard Business. Training Anetitute: Buffalo, N.Y. 


i To = 
Standard Business Training Inst. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





Send me, entirely free, Booklet 
No. D657, giving full particulars 
about course in Railway Traffic 
Inspection, 








Sunset years 


You wish to accumulate enough money 
to live comfortably in your declining years. 
That is a natural ambition. 


We have a folder showing how thoughtful 
men and women are doing this very thing— 
now, at the time when their earning powers 
are highest. 

A free copy of this (“the booklet that 
makes you think”’) will be mailed you in 
return for the coupon below. 


The Columbia System 


By the method now known as the Colum- 
bia System, it is possible to amply provide 
for your later years, when your earning 
capacity may not be so great as it is today. 

Have you thought of buying Columbia 
First Mortgage Gold Bonds on the partial 
payment plan, and becoming part owner of 
a mortgage secured by the finest improved 
real estate in the fastest growing city? 


Investigate now—by personal call 
or by coupon (see below) 


Representatives of the Company are at 
your service to answer questions—explain 
the Columbia method of safe investment— 
to assist you in budgeting your income. 


If you find it difficult to come to our 
offices, you can get the information you 
want by using the coupon below. In any 
event, inform yourself on this plan of in- 
vesting a part of your funds safely and 
profitably. 





CoLUMBIAMORTGAGECOMPANY 
Columbia Mortgage Company Building 
4 East 43rd St., N. Y. Phone VANderbilt 0340 


eee -----Mail the Coupon- -------- 
COLUMBIA MORTGAGE COMPANY 

4 East 43rd St., New York 
Gentlemen: Please send free copy of your folder 
“A Mortgage on New York,” and story on the 
advantages of the Columbia System. 1.N-210 




















FLORIDA 


Fruitland Park land owners, not land men, 
desiring new settlers, offer you the opportunity 
of acquiring orange groves in this lake-jewelled 
highland section for only $140 an acre. Those 
in earnest write for book of actual photos and 
easy payment plan. BOARD OF TRADE, 
Room 310, Fruitland Park, Florida. 














PATENT. Write for free Guide Books, List of Patent 
Buyers and “Record of Invention Blank” 

before disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch of your 

invention for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. washington b. c. 
PATENTS (Gulde' took, “now to Get a Patent = 


Send model or sketch and description and we will give 
our opinion as to its patentable nature. RANDOLPH & 
co., pt. 50, WASHINGTON, D. C 
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Proble 


By Franklin K. Sprague 


HIS department of financial advice freely offers its services to all 


Send your query to the Financial Editor of McCiure’s 


MAGAZINE, 80 Lafayette Street, New York City, and you will receive a 


prompt reply. 


Correspondence will be held confidential, but invest- 


ment questions of general interest will be published anonymously. 


Q. With reference to Joint Stock Land 
Bank stocks and bonds, authorized under the 
Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916, amendments 
1923: Are they safe investments? What con- 
stitutes the backing of the bonds and stocks? 
According to the literature sent out by the 
Kansas City Joint Stock Land Bank of 
Kansas City, Missouri, the stock has a book 
value of $145 per $100 share. Are all stock- 
selling propositions based upon the book 
value of the stock after the company has 
been in operation for some time? I note at 
the bottom of the circular that the bonds 
yield 4.70 per cent to the redeemable date 
and 5 per cent thereafter. Please explain 
how they ascertain this yield to the redeem- 
able date. 

A. Asstatedin the circular accompanying 
your letter, the bonds of Joint Stock Land 
Banks are secured by an equal amount of 
United States Government bonds or farm- 
land mortgages negotiated within sect restric- 
tions. In the early stage of such a bank’s 
career the ratio of Government bonds is 
larger than when the bank has been in exist- 
ence long enough to have acquired other 
earning assets. The banks are so conserva- 
tive in placing money in farm mortgages 
that these mortgages acquire a high standing 
as collateral. 

The stockholders of Joint Stock Land 
Banks have very much the same status as 
holders of ordinary bank stocks. They share 
in the profits and take the risk of having the 
ordinary dividends reduced in the event that 
the farm-mortgage market should become 
and remain stagnant for a long enough time 
to reduce the bank’s profits materially. Bank 
stocks, more than any other class of stocks, 
are regulated in their market price by bock 
value, but there can be no set rule for strict 
adherence to this guide. 

In some cases, market price is materially 
above the book value. In others, it is some 
distance below. Market price is also gov- 
erned partly by earning power of the bank. 
A commercial bank operating in the North 
on a given amount of assets may earn much 
less and pay smaller dividends than a bank 
of similar size operating in the South and 
loaning money to cotton growers at rates 
that are not permitted by law in the North. 
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Those who have occasion frequently to 
figure bond yields have recourse to the stand- 
ard table of bond yields. The average lay- 
man may figure a yield with fair approxima- 
tion, however, in the following manner: 

Taking the Kansas City 5 per cent bonds, for 
example—the term to optional maturity 
date is 10 years. Divide the offering price 
of 10214 into the coupon rate of 5 per cent 
and you arrive at a figure of 4.88 per cent 
as the current income return, But if the 
bonds are called for redemption at the end of 
10 years at 100 there is an apparent shrinkage 
of 214 points in the principal. Divided by 
10, the shrinkage per year is one-quarter 
point, Deduct this from the 4,88 and you have 
4.63 as the yield to optional maturity. 

The difference between the result arrived 
at by this rough method of figuring and the 
yield as shown in the standard table of yields 
is due to the fact that the latter makes al- 
lowance for the fact that the bondholder is 
deprived of the use of the premium money 
during the ten years. The yield to final 
maturity, thirty years hence, is in this case 
not exactly 5 per cent. It is a shade less. 
The apparent loss of 214 points paid as a 
premium does not amount to much when 
spread over the longer period. 


Q. Please express your opinion on the 
following list of bonds: French Government 


714s, 1941; Department of Seine 7s, 1942; 
Framerican Development Company 7! 9s, 
1942; Rio Grande de Sul 8s, 1946; Phils idel- 


phia Company 6s, 1944; Virginia Carolina 
Chemical Company 7s, 1947; Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas 5s, 1962; St. Louis & San 
Francisco prior lien 514s, Series “D,” Straus 
Mortgage bond. I am particularly concerned 
about Virginia Carolina Chemical, as this 
bond cost me $9814 and today it is listed at 
$88. Will you advise me as to whether | 
should sell or hold this bond? I consider 
buying Radio Corporation of America pre- 
ferred. 

A. Fortunately you have the first mort 
gage bonds of the Virginia Carolina Chemical 
Company and not the convertible 7s. This 
company showed a small deficit in the last 
fiscal year after paying fixed charges and this 
fact, coupled with continuing uncertainty 
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about the prospective buying power of agri- 
cultural districts, resulted in the heavy selling 
of 7!4 per cent bonds and weakness in the 
first 7s. We believe, however, that the posi- 
tion of the holders of 7 per cent bonds is 
sufficiently well defined to justify you in 
retaining the bond, rather than selling it at a 
loss. Your other corporation bonds are 
suitable. Rio Grande de Sul 8s contain a 
greater element of business risk than the 
average investor should assume. A small 
block of Radio preferred would fit in well with 
your present holdings. 





Q. I hold several shares of Tide Water Oil 
Company stock which until two years ago 
paid eight per cent, with an occasional divi- 
dend. At present, it is not paying anything, 
although their annual reports seem to indi- 
cate the company is in good financial condi- 
tion. Kindly give your opinion of this cor- 
poration and whether you consider the 
investment good. 

A. The Tide Water Oil Company is a 
conservatively-managed corporation and the 
directors are just as conservative in their 
attitude toward dividends. Otherwise the 
stock would long since have been restored to 
the dividend-paying class. It is our belief 
that the Tide Water Oil Company had as 
much right to continue dividend payments 
without interruption throughout 1922 as 
several of the stronger independents. Fur- 
thermore, the result of operations in 1922, 
when almost 10 per cent was earned on the 
stock, was sufficient to justify an ordinary 
conservative board of directors in restoring 
dividends. 

The company earned more than 6 per cent 
on the stock in the first half of 1923 and when 
this condition became known the stockholders 
made indirect overtures to the management 
with a view to having dividends restored. In 
June, R. D. Benson, chairman of the board, 
stated that it was the opinion of the board 
that until the situation should become more 
settled in the oil trade the best interests of 
the company and its stockholders would be 
served by a further postponement of dividend 
payments. You are probably aware that 
the oil situation now is much less favorable 
than it was when this statement was made. 

The oil companies will undoubtedly be 
forced to make substantial write-offs for 
inventory depreciation when compiling their 
reports for the full calendar year. Indeed, it 
is quite likely that in many cases such a 
write-off will completely obliterate profits 
made during the first half of the year. It 
looks as if Tide Water Oil stockholders will be 
forced to wait still longer for a resumption of 
payments. In view of the way events have 
shaped themselves in recent months, it is 
probably fortunate that Tide Water con- 
served cash instead of paying dividends. 
The market position of the stock clearly 
reflects the strong financial condition of the 
company. 


Q. Please give your opinion of the following 
stocks: American Writing Paper preferred; 
Central Leather Company, common and pre 
ferred; Sinclair Consolidated Company, 
common and preferred. 

American Writing Paper preferred 
stock is a highly speculative security. 

Central Leather common is also specula- 
tive, although not to the same degree, and 
the preferred stock is likely to remain on the 
list of non-dividend payers for a long time 
unless there is adrastic change in conditions 
under which the company is operating. After 
only a brief spell of profitable operations fol- 
lowing severe losses that turned a surplus of 
more than $30,000,000 into a corporate 
deficit of a few millions, earnings have again 
fallen off. In the third quarter of this year 
the company sustained a loss of more than 
$3,000,000, more than wiping out the profits 
of the first six months. 


Sinclair Consolidated, although still pay- | 


ing dividends at the rate of $2 a year on the 


common, cannot claim anything better than | 


a speculative rating for the common shares. 
The preferred is better as an investment, but 


even this issue is not entirely free of an ele- | 


ment of business risk. 


Q. Will you please tell me if the Home 
Building & Loan at Nampa, Idaho, the 
Western Building & Loan at Salt Lake, and 
the United States Building & Loan at Butte, 
Montana, are good investments, and if so 
which would be the best. 

A. At this distance we cannot keep in 
close touch with organizations like the Hom« 
Building & Loan Association of Nampa, the 
Western Building & Loan Association of 
Salt Lake or the United States Building 
& Loan of Butte, Montana. As a general 
proposition, associations of this kind have 
proved a sound and convenient medium for 
regular saving and investment. In selecting 
an association, however, you should assure 
yourself that it is under State supervision, 
just as commercial banks are. Furthermore, 
the association should be local in character 
so that you may have an opportunity of 
inquiring into the integrity of the manage- 
ment. 


Q. Iama single man, twenty-three years 
of age, earn on an average of $150 per month. 
[ pay $75 a month on a home which I will 
have paid for in about a year. In the mean 
time I want to begin some profitable invest- 
ment with some of the remainder of my 
monthly earnings. I could spend from $10 
to $20 a month toward some other invest 
ment, 

A. In seeking a suitable investment for 
small monthly savings, you can do no better 
than to purchase the shares of some long 
established and sound building and loan 
association operating in your own State, and 
preferably in your own city. 


Q. Please give your advice regarding 
Muscle Shoals. I purchased a lot for $650 
through Howell & Graves, for which I paid 
down $162. I make monthly payments of 
$10. Hearing so much adverse criticism, | 
would like your advice as to whether or not 
I should continue payments. If I do not they 
will probably hold what I have paid, and if 
I go on paying it may be all the more lost. 

A. The purchase of Muscle Shoals lots 
is nothing more than a speculation in real 
estate. In this case, the speculative element 
is aggravated by the dependence of the whole 
project on the disposition that will be made 
of Henry Ford’s offer to buy the Govern- 
ment’s partly-completed plant and con- 
tiguous property. The price of the lots, in 
the first place, is geared up to conform to their 
probable value if the Ford proposal is suc- 
cessful. You are paying a high price for a 
speculation. We do not know the form of 
your contract and cannot state, therefore, 
whether it would be possible to abrogate the 
agreement you have with the company sell- 
ing these lots. Much will depend on the 
amount you have already paid on the lot. 


Q. Do you consider Armour & Company 
preferred stock (7°) as safe as Armour & 
Company of Delaware 7 per cent preferred 
stock? Would either of these investments 
be classed as a reasonably safe woman's 
investment ? 

A. When Armour & Company of Illinois 
undertook to guarantee dividend on the 
huge block of Delaware corporation’s pre- 
ferred stock, it assumed an obligation that 
comes ahead of its own preferred stock. The 
Delaware stock is the better investment, but 
even so we do not regard it as sufliciently 
well secured to form a suitable investment for 
a woman, 

[Continued on page 120] 
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NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 51 YEARS 








Coupon-clipping Class 


Wry envy the man or woman of inde- 

pendent means when you yourself can 
cuickly get into the coupon clipping class of 
bond investors? 


By following a safe, simple, sure plan, which 
we will gladly explain, you can immediately 
double the income on your savings, and then 
make your savings double themselves. 


Let us tell you how you can quickly get into 
the coupon clipping class by putting $10, $20, 
$50 or more a month into our First Mortgage 
Investments at 614% to 7.13%. Mail the 
coupon today for our free booklet giving full 
information. 


“The F.H.SMITH CoO..... 


Founded 1873 
First Mortgage Investments 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 


Please send me your Booklet No. 25-F 


Name 
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% finance farms 


bonds and mortgages which 
protected by 12,000 miles of main irrigation canals on land 


our 7 and 74 


operated by farmers who are business men. Our booklet 
“Idaho Mortgages” shows you how to obtain this attractive 
yield with absolute safety on your new investment. Askforit. 


8 Per Cent City Bonds 
EDGERTON-FABRICK COMPANY 
Dept. O-1 Pocatello, Idaho 











Special Service of Inquiry 
Department 


THE Financial and Insurance Department 
is prepared to give general advice on the 
subject of investments and insurance; also in 
formation on standard investment securities, 
This service is absolutely free to MCCLURE 
readers. ‘The Financial and Insurance De 
partment cannot undertake to give any stock 
market prophecies, nor to suggest speculative 
opportunitics. Address all letters to 
Financial and Insurance Department 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
80 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 














Clark’s 4th Round the World Cruise 


From N. Y. Jan. 15th, Westward, by s ally chartered 
new Cunarder “Laconia,” 20,000 tons (oil burning). 4 mos. 
$1000 up including hotels, guides, drives, fees. Stop overs 
in Europe. Visiting Panama Canal, Los Angeles, 18 days 
Japan and China, Java, Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, option 
18 days in India; Europe, ete 

CLARK'S 2Ist MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE Feb. 2, 


specially chartered White Star 8. S. “Baltic,” 65 days, 


$600 up, including drives, guides, hotels, fees. 18 days 
Palestine and Egypt. E ; 
| F. C. CLARK Times Building New York 














The man who wrote those words was one of our first customers. 


He Knew How to Get 
2% With Safety 


“I continue to leave with your company my confidence, to 
gether with the investment and re-investment of a goodly 
number of thousands of my funds.” 
old Miller investor. 


From a letter from an 


Years ago, when Florida | 


hai scarcely begun to develop, he saw that the State had a brilliant future and began buy- | 


ing first mortgage securities from us. 


Year after year he invested liberally and re-invested 


a substantial part of the interest he received—and when he died, the other day, he was a 
rich man. Through all those years he had never failed to get interest and principal from 


us on the day it was due. 


Today, it no longer requires keen business judgment to see that Florida is a good place to 


invest at 715°. We have investors in every State who are getting that rate regularly on 


Miller First Mortgage Bonds. 


3. L, Miller Bond & Mortgage Co. 
401 Miller Building, Miami, Florida 
Please send me _ Deckiet Florida Today and 


Tomorrow.” 'T wiv eee some money for which I 
am seeking a good first_ mortgage bond investment 

paying 74%. | 
Name 


City and State 
nae acai 





If you have money to invest, or will have it in the future, 
mail the coupon for handsome free booklet ‘“‘Florida Today and Tomorrow.” 


G. L. Miller 


BOND & MORTGAGE 


Company 


Florida’s Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 
401 Miller Bldg. 9 Miami, Florida 


























McClure’s 


This Financial Booklet is intended for McClure readers who wish general information about fi ial, in- 
surance and investment subjects. Many readers have written that it is invaluable to them. Requests 
for this booklet during the past year have assumed such proportions that the Financial Department is 
obliged to charge a nominal sum of 35 cents a copy to partially cover the cost of printing and mailing. 
This book will enable you to avoid many of the pitfalls that a new investor is apt to encounter. 


Partial List of Contents 


How the Financial Swindler Works 
How to Avoid Worthless Stocks 
Safe Investments for Lite Sums 
Safe Investments for Larger Sums 
How to Choose a Broker 

How to Send Money to a Broker 
List of Sound Bonds 

Six Per Cent and Safety 

Bonds, Stocks and Mortgages 

List of Sound Stocks 

A Safe Plan for Buying Stocks on Margin 


Financial Booklet 


Tenth Edition 


| the sections in 





Financial Problems 
[Continued from page 119] 


Q. I wrote you previously for information 
regarding the Consolidated Theatre and 
Realty Corporation, also enclosed some 
printed matter which, to some extent, ex- 
plained their plan. I shall appreciate an 


| early reply. 


A. The proposition made by the Con- 
| solidated Theatre and Realty Corporation 
involves the assumption of a greater business 
risk than the average investor can afford to 
assume. With proper management and as- 
surance that realty values will not decline in 
which the corporation is 
interested, an investment of this kind might 
prove profitable, but these are uncertain 
factors. If you are looking for a sound invest- 
ment, our advice is to confine yourself to 
bonds and preferred stocks of established 
merit. 


Q. I have several shares of Union Mort 
gage Company of Detroit stock for which I 
paid $10 a share. It is now listed around 
$2ashare. It has never failed to pay 7 per 
cent on $800. What is the financial condition 
of the company? 

A. There is a substantial element of 
business risk in Union Mortgage of Detroit 
stock. This is clearly reflected in the present 
depreciated price of the issue. 

{AL inquiries receive prompt and careful attention 
Correspondence is treated as confidential and is answered 
by Mail. Questions relating to subjects of general interest 
will be published cach month. Address, Financial Editor 
McCivae’s Magazine, 80 Lafayetie St., New York City) 











The Partial Payment Plan 

Investments Readily Convertible 
Cash 

How Big Investors Place Their Funds 

How to Analyze a Bond 

How to Care for Securities and Prevent 
Their Loss and Destruction 

How to Figure the Real Return on Your 
Money 

First Principles of Life Insurance 

Investment Opportunities of the War. 


into 


Booklet will be sent for 35 cents in stamps. Address all communications to McClure Financial and 


lasurance Department, 80 Lafayette St.. 


New York. 
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Investment Literature 


[If you do not care to order these booklets 
direct we shall be glad to have them sent lo 
you. Kindly order by Number] 

1. S. W. Straus & Company, 565 Fifth 

Avenue, New York City, will be glad 
to send on request their new booklet 
“Charting Hidden Treasure.” This 
booklet contains tables that will help 
you build an income. 
The G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage 
Company of Miami, Florida, are 
publishers of “The Ideal Invest- 
ment,” a financial book which 
describes the character of first 
mortgage real estate bonds, and 
indicates how high-grade bonds 
which are secured by real estate are 
protected against loss. A copy of 
this book will be mailed free and 
without obligation, upon request. 

4. “Current Offerings’—a booklet de 
scribing First Mortgage Investme nts 
in Washington, D.C., yielding 614°, 
to 7.13° %, that have back of them 
a record of no loss to any investor in 
50 years. For copies, address The 
F.H. Smith Company, ": Fifteenth 
Street, Washington, D. 

5. “A Graphic Guide to Sanieiadiine 
This chart has been prepared for 
the guidance of investors in testing 
securities, It lists over 60 require- 
ments of a good investment, This 


Nm 


guide is distributed gratis by Clar- 
ence Hodson & Co,, Inc., 135 Broad- 
way, New York. 


6. W hy New York property is supreme 
as an investment security and why 
the owner of New York City realty 
bonds living in Oregon, Texas or 
California feels as safe in his invest 
ment as a native New Yorker is 
presented in a most interesting and 
convincing manner in a new bro 
chure “A Mortgage on New York,” 
recently issued by the Columbia 
Mortgage Co., 4 East 43rd St., New 
York City. Send for this brochure. 
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An Experiment in Electricity 
[Continued from page 36] 


You know the principles of electricity, don’t 
you? You remember them, doubtless, from 
your school days—anyway, those that count. 
For instance, you must certainly remember 
the method of getting a shock, by holding 
two terminals in your hands. That is what 
happened a moment ago, except that you 
were standing on one terminal, and holding 
the other.” 

“Supposing you quit fooling and get down 
to it,” said Jim grimly. 

“Certainly,” said the prince pleasantly. 
“In the week since I last saw you I have 
occupied myself in fixing scores of similar 
terminals all over your half of the room. For 
instance—the chair just behind you. There 
are two there. And though you might sit in 
that chair for quite a time in perfect safety, 


some chance movement might make the 
connection. And then you'd get another 
shock.” 


“Am I to understand,” snarled Jim, “that 
you propose to keep me here hopping around 
the room having electric shocks?” 

He again took a step forward toward the 
grille, to stop abruptly at the prince’s shout 
of warning. 

“Good heavens! My dear fellow— 
I couldn’t bear to lose you so soon,” 

“What do you mean?” said Jim. 

“You see when you shook the gate before 
only one fiftieth of the current was switched 
Why, you'd have 
I should have 


not yet. 


on. And now it’s all on. 
been electrocuted far too soon. 
had no fun at all.” 

The prince lay back as if appalled at such 
a narrow escape from disaster, and Jim stood 
very still. 

“You see, they’re all over the room,” he 
explained. “For all you know, at this very 
moment you may be within an inch of death, 
and I mean that literally. Perhaps if you 
moved your right foot an inch you would 
complete the circuit and be electrocuted. 
On the other hand, you may not be within a 
yard of it. That’s the game. Just like hunt 
the thimble. Sometimes as you move about 
the room you'll be warm, and sometimes you'll 
be cold—and I wait and watch. How long 
will you last? It may be next minute; it 
may not be for an hour or more. Some of the 
death spots I know; some I do not—they 
were put in by another. And that makes it 
more exciting for me.” 

Jim was standing motionless, staring at the 
prince. Was it bluff or was it not? That was 
the thought in both our minds. 

“You can, of course, continue standing 
exactly where you are with perfect impunity,” 
continued the prince suavely. “And as a 
matter of fact—this being my first experiment 
of this nature—I am quite interested in the 
psychology of the thing. How long will you 
go on standing there? Four hours—five? 
The night is yet young. But sooner or later, 
my dear Maitland, you will have to move.” 

“What's your object in doing this?’ said 
Jim slowly. 

“Amusement, principally—amusement and 
revenge. How dared you, you miserable 
Englishman, profane our temple and put the 
authorities on our track?” 

With his teeth bared like a wolf’s, the 
Egyptian rose and approached the grille. He 
stood there snarling, and Jim yawned. 

“You murdered a man,” went on thefprince, 
and his voice was shaking with rage. “A 


man who had forgotten more of the mysteries 
of life than you and all your miserable coun- 
trymen put together will ever know. And the 
penalty for that is death, as I told you.” 

“So it was you who wrote those notes, was 
it?” said Jim ina bored voice. “You wretched 
little nigger!” 


Egyptian shook both his fists. 

“Yes, it was I!’ he screamed. “And it is I 
who have bluffed you all through. And as 
I’ve told you before”—he turned to me—“I 
will look after Molly.’ 

With a great effort he recovered himself 
and sat down again. And once more silence 
reigned. Motionless as a statue, Jim stood 
there, and his eyes never left the prince’s face. 

I sat there watching him helplessly. In my 
own mind I knew that this was not bluff; in 
my own mind I knew that in all his life of 
adventure Jim had never stood in such deadly 
peril as he did at that moment. And the 
thing was so diabolically ingenious. Sooner 
or later he must move, and then indeed with 


| 
| 


| 


| rors will appear. Make 
the test shown below, 
now. See where you 


| stand on these 30 sim- 


every step he ran the risk of sudden death. It | 


couldn’t go on; we all knew that. It had to 
finish, and at a sudden gesture from Jim, the 
prince rose and approached the grille. On his 
face was a horrible look of anticipation; his 
sinewy hands were clenched tight. 

“Well, old Dick,” said Jim steadily, “this 
appears to be the end of a sporting course. I 
refuse to stand here any more for the amuse- 
ment of that foul nigger. 


sit down 


So I propose to 
And in case I sit the wrong way 
so long.” 

He turned and lounged toward the big 
chair. Then he sat down and polished his 
eyeglass, while the Egyptian clutched the 
grille and gloated. I could have told then, if 
I hadn’t known it before, that it was no bluff 
that he was waiting in an ecstasy of antici- 
pation for Jim to die. Anyway, it would be 
sudden. But when—when? 

“A poor chair—this, nigger,” said Jim 
mildly—and then it happened. Jim gave 
one dreadful convulsive leap and slithered 
to the floor, where he lay rigid and stiff. For 
a moment I was stunned; for a moment I 
forgot that it was my fate, too. I could only 
grasp the fact that Jim was dead. Murdered 
by a madman—for there was madness in the 
eyes of Prince Feisul as I cursed him for a 
murderer. 

“Your turn next,” he snarled. 
we will remove the body.” 

He pressed over a switch on the wall, and 
a great blue spark stabbed the air. Then he 
went to the central gate and pulled it back. 

“Not much sport that time,” he remarked. 
Too quick. But anyway, my dear Leyton, 
you will now know one place to avoid.” 

“Which is more than you do!” came a ter 
rible voice, and the prince screamed. For 
Jim’s hands were around his throat, and Jim’s 
merciless eyes were boring into his brain. 

“You're not the only person who can bluff, 
nigger.”’ 

The grip tightened, and the Egyptian 
struggled madly to free himself, until quite 
suddenly he grew limp and Jim flung him 
into the chair, where he lay sprawling. . Then, 
picking up his revolver, Jim came toward me. 

“Touch and go that time, Dick,”’ he said, 
and there was a strained look in his eyes as 
he set me free. Then he crossed to the switch. 

[Continued on page 122] 
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“But first 


|} in the 


Is Your English 


a Handicap ? 
This Test Will Tell You 


Thousands of persons make little mis- 
takes in their everyday English and don't 
know it. As a result of countless tests, 


In a frenzy of rage at the insult the | Sherwin Cody found that the average per- 
. 


son is only 61% efficient 
vital points of 
English. In a_ five- 
minute conversation, or 
in an average one-page 
letter, five to fifty er- 





ple questions. 


Sherwin Cody 





MAKE THIS TEST NOW 
Correct answers shown in panel below 
1. Would you write— 
I did it already or I have done it already 
Who shall I call or Whom shall I call 
It's just as I said or It's just like I said 
The river has overflowed or The 
its banks : 

I would like to go or I should like to go 
I laid down to rest or I lay down to rest 
Divide it among the three or Divide it between the 


three 
or The wind blows coldly 


You will find only one or You will only find one 
Between you and I or Between you and Me 


2. How do you say— 


The wind blows cold 





evening ev-en-ing or eve-ning 
ascertain as-cer-tain or As-cer-tain 
hospitable hos-pi-ta-bie or hos-pit-able 
abdomen ab-do-men or ab-do-men 
mayoralty may-or-al-ty or may-or-al-ty 
amenable a-me-na-ble or a-men-able 
acclimate ac-cli-mate or ac-cli-mate 
profound ro-found or pro-found 
beneficiary yen--fi-shee-ary or ben-e-fish-ary 
culinary cul-i-na-ry or cu-li-na-ry 


3. Do you spell it 
ealendar orcalender repetition § or repitition 
receive or recieve separate or seperate 
repreive or reprieve acomodate or accommodate 
donkeys or donkies trafficing or trafficking 
factories or factorys acsesible or accessible 











NEW INVENTION IMPROVES YOUR 
NE I ul I i us ‘ 
ENGLISH IN 15 MINUTES A DAY 
Mr. Cody has specialized in English for the past twenty 
years His wonderful self-correcting device is simple, 
fascinating, time-saving, and incomparably efficient. You 
can write the answers to 50 questions in 15 minutes and 
correct your work in 5 minutes more. You waste no time 
in going over the things you 
already know LE ef- 
forts are automatically con- 
centrated on the mistakes Answers 
you are in the habit of 1 
making, and through con- I have done it already 
stantly being shown the - 

right way, you soon ac 
the correct habit in place ¢ 
the incorrect habit. There is 
no tedious copying. There is 


no heart- breaking drudgery 
You will find only one 


F R E E Between you and me 


Book on English 2 











flowed its banks 
I should like to go 
I lay down to rest 
Divide it among the 
three 
The wind blows cold 


eve-ning 
Every time you talk, every pe ~~ ™ 
time you write, you sho ab<ie-men 


what you are Your Eng- 
lish reveals you as nothing 
else can. When you use the 
wrong word, when you mis- 


may-or-al-ty 
a-me-na-ble 
ac-cli-mate 


- oro-found 
pronounce a word, when you 
A en-e-fish-ary 
spell a word, when yo 
misspell a word, when you cu-li-na-ry 


punctuate incorrectly, when 
you use flat, ordinary words, 3 
you handicap yourself. Write 
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English." Merely mail the reprieve 
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by return mail. Learn how factories 
Sherwin Cody's new inven- repetition 
tion makes command of separate 
language easy to gain in 15 accommodate 
minutes a day. Mail this trafficking 
accessible 
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It Will Open Flat Like a Book. 
Easy to hold and easy to read. 


Famous Paintings in Full Color. 

Masterpieces in American Galleries 
will be reproduced in full color on each 
new cover of the magazine. 
Remarkable Guide to Culture. 

A literary authority will suggest a 
delightful monthly program of reading 
by which one can include, with the 
notable books of the day, those great 
works of all time that have played an 
important part in the development of 
modern thought. 

Travel and Exploration— 
Wonderfully Illustrated. 

This is a literary field of Harper pre- 
eminence. Two Harper Expeditions 
sent out exclusively by the magazine 
will give to Harper readers some of the 
most notable travel articles ever 
published. 


The Most Distinguished Novels. 
The reputation of Harper's Maga- 

zine for novels of high distinction will 

be strengthened by the new novels of 


and you will owe us nothing. 
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will enter your subscription for one year. 
have received the December and January issues, if the 
new HARPER'S does not measure up to your expecta- / 
tions, you may notify us to cancel your subscription ‘ 
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Margaret Deland and Harvey O'Hig- 
gins, which will soon begin. 


The Best Short Stories Published. 
Literary critics agree that Harper's 
short stories arc the best 


The New Philosophy Revealed. 
How many people realize that 
Science has revolutionized philosophy, 
traditions, and our whole conception of 
Life? The new philosophy will be 
brilliantly explained in Harper's by 
such masters of modern thought as 
James Harvey Robinson, author of 
“The Mind in the Making.” 
Will Science Destroy Religion? 
So great a thinker as _— King, a 
minister of the Episco Church, 
accepts to the full both Resion and 
Science and will tell why in Harper's 
Magazine. 


Thackeray’s Unpublished Letters. j 

The literary event of the year 
Written to his mother and his children 
and full of gracious humor, many of 
them tell of his experience 
in America. 
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An Experiment in 
Electricity 


[Continued from page 121] 
“Now we'll see how he likes it,” he muttered 
grimly. 

There came another vivid spark, and with 
a loud clang the gate closed in the grille, 
while the Egyptian still sprawled uncon- 
scious in the chair. 

“I took the only possible way, as it seemed 
to me,” Jim continued. “If it failed—I died, 
and by the mercy of Allah it didn’t. Oh! 
Great Scott, look!” 

His hand gripped my arm, and I swung 
around just in time to see it. I suppose he'd 
slipped in the chair or something, but Prince 
Feisul’s back was arched inward in a semi- 
circle and for a moment he seemed to stand on 
his head. Then he crashed forward to the 
floor and lay still. 





DON’T profess to account for it. Whether 
he was indeed mad, or whether he was 
| merely the victim of some terrible form of 
mental abnormality will never be known. 
Amazing stories of unbelievable debauches 
were hinted at by his servants during the 
inquest—debauches always carried out in 
this room. 

Tales showing his appalling cruelty and his 
fiendish pleasure in witnessing pain in others 
were listened to by an astounded and open- 
mouthed jury. But one thing they did not 
hear—and that was of the presence of two 
white men in the house on the night preceding 
the finding of the prince’s dead body. Anda 
verdict of Accidental Death saved compli- 
cations. 


| The Counterfeiters 
[Continued from page 88] 


pretty faces. Bearing this in mind, we sent 

Marie along to assist Greene. This time we 

| decided to fall back upon that old stand-by, 
Jealousy, to help us. 

| Greene, with Marie posing as his sister, 
went directly to the same hotel that sheltered 
the Carrols and there registered. 

For the first few days, Greene and Marie 
kept to themselves. They wanted to study 
the situation to determine just how to 
proceed. And the plan which they finally 
evolved surely promised success. 

One evening Greene casually sauntered 
into the billiard room. Here, he was knocking 
the balls around when Carrol came in 
Greene soon induced the willing Carrol to 
' join him in a friendly game. While the two 
men were playing, Marie wandered in. She 
was interested in watching the game, and an 
introduction followed. When the game was 
finished, the three walked out upon the ba! 
cony; and before the good nights wer 
said, Mrs. Carrol had joined the party. 
Greene passed himself off as a French con 
tractor, at Pau for a rest; while Carrol 
admitted being a Canadian, traveling for 
pleasure. 

Carefully nursed, the acquaintance begun 
this night soon ripened into a kind of friend 
ship. Mrs. Carrol seemed delighted to be 
with the fascinating Greene; while Marie, 
clever girl that she was, soon had Carrol 

| following her around all the time. 
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ener nen 
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mere 
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At last, we thought, we have blinded Mrs. 


‘ Carrol’s eyes. 
When he desired, Greene could be the most’ 


fascinating of men—he was on his mettle to. 
win where others had failed. Marie, on her 
part, soon proved as clever as Greene, and 
before long she had Carrol a captive. 

Quiet, balmy air loaded with the scent of 
innumerable flowers, a full moon shining on 
distant mountains or water, a pretty girl all 
interested in every word the combination 
has made a fool of more than one man—Marie 
won. 

“What an interesting life you have had!” 
commented Marie, gazing up into Carrol’s 
eyes. “Do tell me more.” 

A man, otherwise keen, in order to impress 
a fair one will often tell her his innermost 
secrets. 

“Please tell me the most exciting event of 
your life,” begged Marie. 

“I’m afraid if I did,” drily commented 
Carrol, “that you would never speak to me 
again.” 

But Marie told him how much she longed 
for adventure, and how she despised hum- 
drum, law-abiding citizens, and presently 
Carrol succumbed to the influence of the 
night and the girl and, in his desire to shine, 
told the essentials of the story we were so 
eager to get. 

“And that’s the reason we had to come to 
France,” he said, in conclusion. As he ut- 
tered these words Mrs. Carrol, with Greene in 
attendance, came around the corner of the 
walk. Greene felt her body stiffen at the 
sight of the two so close together and, hav- 
ing overheard the man’s last words he won- 
dered if Mrs. Carrol had also caught the 
drift of what he had been saying. 

If she had overheard Carrol, she could not 
help realizing that he was confiding not only 
his secrets, but hers also to this slip of a girl. 
But not by a look or a sign, except for that 
almost imperceptible stiffening of her body, 
did she betray what-must have been running 
through her mind. With a joke about the 
dangers of the moonlight, she entered into the 
conversation as if nothing was amiss. 

Later that same night Marie repeated to 
Greene the story she had so tactfully drawn 
from Carrol. Elated at their success, they 
decided the news was too good to keep until 
morning, and so they passed it on to me. 

No doubt many readers will remember that 
during the war the newspapers throughout 
our country cautioned every one to be on the 
watch for a counterfeit twenty-dollar bill. 
Carrol claimed that he was the cause of that 
warning. By the time he had finished serving 
his sentence, he confided to Marie, the woman 
with Jim’s help had fixed up the cottage in 
Michigan. Giving the Department of Justice 
men the slip when released from the peni- 
tentiary, he had made his way to the 
cottage. 

Upon his arrival there, the three 
ceeded to print a million dollars’ worth of 
counterfeit bills. As soon as the job of 
printing was completed, 
mantled and, with the plates, carried out in a 
boat at night and sunk in the lake. 

Starting with Chicago, the trio quickly 
flooded that city with the counterfeits, then 
hurried East. Cleveland, Buffalo, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York and Boston 
were visited in turn, and large amounts of the 
spurious money exchanged for good bills. 
Finishing up at Boston, the trio separated. | 
Jim departed for California, while Carrol 


[Continued on page 124] 


pro- 


the press was dis- 














Every idle stream or waterfall that is put to work, and furnishes light and power to homes and factories 
many miles away, means a saving in coal and, what is more important, a saving in human energies, 


How far can a waterfall fall? 


In 1891 General Electric 
Company equipped an elec- 
tric plant at San Antonio 
Canyon for transmitting elec- 
tric power 28 miles—a record. 


Today electric power from a 
waterfall is carried ten times 


Improvementsinelec- 
trical development do 
not “happen.” They 
come from the tire- 
lessresearchof trained 
scientists. The Gen- 
eral Electric Com- 
pany invests in the 
work of its Research 
Laboratories more 
than a million dollars 
a year. 


as far. 


Some day remote farm homes 
will have electricity and 
streams that now yield noth- 
ing will be yielding power 
and light. 
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Every Man Past4JO 


Should Make 


J' ST as there are diseases peculiar to childhood 
such as scarlet fever, chicken pox, measles, et: 

» there are disturbances which seem to be the 
natural result of advancing years rhe highest 


medical authorities now agree that 65°; of all men 
over 50 years of age are troubled with a disturbance 
of the prostate gland Men whose lives have 


seemed the most vigorous are not exempt from this 
irregularity, and the prevailing signs are frequently 
taken for granted as merely inevitable signs of 
approaching age. But, now, a modern scientist 

a member of the American Society for Advance 
ment of Science—gives a message of relief to men 
who are afflicted in this way, a message of im 
portance to every man past or approaching the 
prime of life. To such there is a message of great 


value in our FREE BOOK—“Why Many Men 
Are Old at Forty.” Simply mail the coupon below 
and it will be sent to you immediately. It is 


ethical and plainly and interestingly written. 
Every man of middle age or older should read it. 


Common Middle Age 
Ailments 


It will tell you much you wish to know about 
the prostate gland and its functions—how a dis 
order here may cause many complications and 
disturbing conditions. It will tell you of 
Thermalaid, a simple means by which the essential 
of an old hygienic principle, done into new and 
convenient form, helps correct this prostate gland 
condition and its attendant health faults—a 
method that is being endorsed by prominent 
Physicians, Physical Culturists, and other leading 
health authorities. The book will be sent free, 
without obligation, upon receipt of the coupon 
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and his wife made their way to Montreal, 
Carrol’s native city. 

By the lavish expenditure of the ill-gotten 
money, they were successful in obtaining the 
proper permission and passports to visit the 
Continent. Delaying not a whit longer than 
necessary, the two went to England. Even 
here they did not tarry, but hastened across 
the Channel to France. Fearing Paris, they 
had decided to hide in Bordeaux. Such was 
the story that I heard from Marie over the 
telephone at two o’clock in the morning. 

“Good work, Marie! Keep a close watch 
on them and just as soon as the chief arrives 
in his office, I will secure the necessary 
authority to arrest them and will come to 
Pau in the motor car.” 

My arrival at Pau entailed disappoint- 
ment. All the way down I had been chuck- 
ling over the fact that finally we had suc- 
ceeded in fooling the woman and of her 
surprise when we arrested them both and 
deported them to the States. 

We swung up the driveway to the hotel 
and as I jumped out of the car at the steps, 
Greene met me with a long face, and informed 
me the birds had once more flown away. 

The woman had overheard Carrol! 

“Where did they go?”’ I demanded. 

“Biarritz,”” was Greene’s laconic answer. 

Off to Biarritz we started. This time we 
were determined that if we caught up with 
them they would not do any more running 
around. Biarritz is a long distance from 
Pau, but my chauffeur made little of it. 

Another disappointment here! 

“Yes, they had registered at the French 
bureau, but remained only long enough to 
get something to eat and then had hired a 
carriage and left for Hendaye,”’ was the gist 
of the report I received from the Frenchman 
in charge of the bureau 

“On to Hendaye!”’ I ordered, determined 





A loud click and the door flew wide open. 

The light above the empty doorstep de- 

scribed a misty yellow halo in the night. 

Behind it the fog stood solid, blue and livid, 

| blotting out the street. A black bundle that 

had leaned against the door rolled inward 
upon the red-tiled floor. 

A queer sound broke the tense silence of the 
room. The sound of dead weeds stirred 
faintly by the wind. The swift, hoarse intake 
of breath in four parched throats. 
| “A bomb!” cried Dacie, then. “I know 
| that Tom Seeley. I kick him out.” He 

lifted his laced boot in a hot, courageous rush 
and Uncle Meyer shrieked aloud. 

“Stop!”’ screamed Uncle Meyer. 

In a dizzy swoop and swing she caught up 
the bundle close in her arms, her hands tore 
furiously at the wrappings, a great length of 
black-fringed shawl flowed in a dark torrent 
down the front of her starched white apron. 

“Tt’s—it’s a baby!” she cried. Her voice 
was deep, sweet and incredulous. Astonish- 
ment and wonder transformed her flushed, 
handsome face. “It’s a baby,” said Uncle 
Meyer. The words fairly sang. And behind 


| her through the open door, beating downward 
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The Counterfeiters 


[Continued from page 123] 


to get them. Once more we burned up the 
roads. It had now developed into a race for 
the International Bridge, I was sure, with 
the odds in our favor since the frontier would 
not be opened. We were banking heavily on 
the fact that only at certain times was the 
frontier opened for the ingress or egress of 
travelers. 

As we swung down the hill into Hendaye, 
we saw a carriage drawn ‘up before the 
custom’s office. Taking the corners on two 
wheels, we came to the end of the bridge. 
Hastily I jumped out and ran for the gate at 
tthe center of the bridge and arrived just in 
time to see the two Carrols cross that little 
white line that meant safety to them, and 
step into the sanctuary of Spain. 

I could not follow, since I was in uniform 
Had I stepped across the line the Spanish 
gendarmes waiting there would have seized 
me and I would have been interned for the 
balance of the war. 

Within three feet of me, they stopped. 
They to enjoy my discomfiture 
hugely, and they laughed at me. Then they 
turned, and arm in arm they slowly started 
for the little town across the bridge. 

“Good-by, major,”” mocked Carrol; and 
the woman blew me a kiss as they walked 
on across the bridge and so out of reach 

The case was now forever out of my hands, 
and the only thing I know definitely about it 
further is that the criminals 
caught 

I heard it estimated that when their trail 
was finally lost somewhere in Italy, they 
escaped with something like $350,000. 

As to where the slip came, in letting them 
get away from the Michigan cottage, I never 
knew. My chief did send the first report on 
to G. H. Q., but I am left wondering if i 
was received before the Carrols left Wash- 


seemec 1 


were never 


ington. 


The New Lodger 


[Continued from page 93] 


soft against the fog, the bells at St. Ignatius 
Church began to ring. 

“Chris’mus mornin’! shouted Powder 
Jack. “And I ain’t had a fight, nor a drink 
nor blowed my roll!” 

Dacie dropped upon his knees, his tightly- 
clasped hands came on a level with his,pointed 
chin, his glowing eyes were fixed on the child 
in the Jewess’ arms and his lips moved fast in 
prayer. 

But Sven drew nearer, his caulked boot and 
heavy bare foot beating odd time upon the 
red-tiled floor, his blue eyes shone and his 
patient face was wreathed in smiles. 

“Skoal!”’ he shouted, and whirled his big 
hand above his head. ‘Skoal!’”’ shouted 
Sven. He gave Dacie a sounding kick with 
his bare foot that sent the Italian hurtling to 
his feet. “Skoal for der new lodger! Skoal!” 

Uncle Meyer threw back her head, reveal- 
ing her pretty throat, and laughed joyously. 

Powder Jack came out of his despair. 
“Le’s take it back to camp!” he cried. “It’s 
ours. Now that the boss won’t let us work 
but eight hours it ’ud be the real stuff for us 
to spend them other four hours on. Le’s 
take it. Confound it, we gotter do somethin’ !” 
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“Mabbe Uncle Meyer tak’ care dat fallar 
for us,” drawled Sven, tentatively. 

“Sure, she will!” cried Dacie, vivaciously. 
He slipped his arm about the Jewess’ shoul- 
ders and kissed her silky, rosy cheek with a 
sounding smack. ‘“Ain’t she da mother of us 
all?” he laughed. “And ain’t this Chris’mus 
mornin’? Sure!’ 

“What do you mean ‘your’?” exciaimed 


People combat the film 


Uncle Meyer. She faced them suddenly with | 
blazing eyes in high, imperious command. | 


“Wasn’t this baby left on my doorstep?” she 
shot at them, fiercely. ‘Don’t that sign out 
there say Uncle Meyer’s Place? 
woman that left him there say, ‘Jewess’? We 
all heard her plain enough. Well,” she said, 


Didn’t that | 


superbly, “I am a Jewess. Are you—or you 


, 


—or you? This is my baby.’ 

The three men gazed back at her in the 
profound silence of stunned astonishment. 
Not one of them dreamed of disputing her 
passionate assertion of ownership. Powder 
Jack was the first to recover. 

“Stung!”” he roared. He shouted until 
the room rang. “No whisky, no fight, no kid. 
Even we gotta go back to camp with money 
in our jeans. Glory, what a Chris’mus! 
Say, what can we do?” 

“Aw, we spend de money,” broke in Sven, 
gently. “Coom, Jack, we spend de money. 
We give de new lodger ene chance.” 

He drew a roll of bills from his pocket and 
laid it across the flat of his thick palm. 
There was a slight movement on the part of 
Powder Jack and Dacie. From each there 
came a strange whispering sound that was 
neither a laugh nor a sigh, but seemed acutely 
compounded of both. And two more thick, 
dingy green rolls lay beside the first in 
Sven’s calloused palm. Smiling, the Swede 


advanced a short step and gave his hand an | 


upward toss in the direction of Uncle Meyer. 
The money fell against her full, pressed-up 
bosom and rolled down upon the little body 
she held so close in her arms. She did not 
even lift her head. 

“All right,” she said, briefly. “I'll count it, 
bank it an’ give you a receipt.” 

Sven looked at the two other men and 
grinned broadly. His heavy forefinger again 
described a burlesque of Uncle Meyer's 
handsome profile against the atmosphere of 
the room. She was a Jewess, Sven urged. 
Just a Jewess, after all. 

Uncle Meyer raised her head and his thick 
finger hung suddenly poised in mid-air. He 
turned his sketch into an awkward gesture 
toward the old black stairway that wound 
up out of sight between the walls. Grinning 
broadly, thumping each other’s ribs, Powder 


Jack and Dacie followed him to the foot of | 


the stairs, There Dacie turned. 

“Well, Uncle Meyer ” he began, gaily. 
But Sven caught his arm with a cautious 
pressure. 

“Don’t bother der woman,” he whispered, 
hoarsely. ‘She has her work to do.” 





He lifted his sock from the table where | 


Uncle Meyer had thrown it down and stood 
awkwardly swinging it to and fro in his hand 


For all that he had so definitely checked | 


Dacie, he seemed himself to feel the need of 
further speech before they went upstairs. 

“Uncle Meyer—missus 
slowly, and stopped. ‘“Missus,” he drawled 
again in painful hesitation. 

“What is it?” demanded Uncle Meyer, 
absorbedly. 
clothes basket, set it upon two chairs close 
to the fire, and was busy making a bed for the 

[Continued on page 126] 





” he ventured 


She had drawn out a large 





Why Teeth 
Shine Now 


You see prettier teeth wherever 
you look today. They are cleaner, 
safer than the teeth of old. 


Make this delightful test and 
learn how people get them. 


The cloud is film 


You feel on your teeth a viscous 
film. Under old methods, much of 
it clings and stays. Soon it dis- 
colors and forms dingy coats, then 
teeth lose their luster. 


Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Germs breed 
by millions in it. They, with tar- 
tar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 





Film is the teeth’s great enemy, 
so dental science long sought ways 
to fight it. Two ways were found, 
and proved out by many careful 
tests. One disintegrates the film, 
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the other removes it without harm- 
ful scouring. 


Then a new-type tooth paste was 
created to apply these methods 
daily. The name is Pepsodent. 
Now millions of people of some 50 
nations employ it, largely by dental 
advice. 


Watch its effects 


Pepsodent also multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva, also its 
starch digestant. Thus it gives 
manifold power to the agents 
which fight starch and acids in 
the mouth. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
become whiter as the film-coats 
disappear. 


The results will amaze and delight 
you. They will bring a new con- 
ception of what clean teeth mean. 
Cut out coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 578, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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The New Lodger 


[Continued from page 125] 


baby that lay wide-eyed, but peaceful in the 
big, red-armed chair. “What it you 
want?” she said again. 
Sven at all. 

“Will you nick them rolls for th’ price of 


is 


our beds?” asked the Swede, anxiously. “Or 
chalk it up against us? We fallars got gude 
job wit’ Columbia River Company, Camp 


Nine, missus.” 

“T’ll nick the rolls,” 
Uncle Meyer’s shoulder. 
up a pillow. 

“Good mornin’, 

Powder Jack. 

But she was bending over, putting the 
baby in the newly-made bed, rele asing the soft 
little body from her hands with a jealous 
reluctance. She did not answer Powder Jack 
all. And he was about to make an angry 


floated carelessly over 
She was plumping 


Uncle Meyer,” laughed 


at 


retorr when Sven touched him again with a 


heavy, restraining hand. 


“Dat’s der woman, fallars,”’ he said, slow 
and smiling. “De baby and de money—she 
has got dem both. What more needs she? 


cannot even spare de 


Now 


she 


Now 
good mornin’. 


Noddings. 
time to 
he go.’ 

He marshalled the other two men heavily 
ahead of the broad, 
treads of the 


say de wise 


man, 


him up well-scoured 


stairs. 


The Mystery 
Meyerling 


[Continued from page 


at 
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Baroness’ brother hesitated to give as there 
was still hope that Mary would return and 
he felt that the most important thing was to 
keep the secret 


“In the course of the two conversations 
with the Chief of Police, Countess Larisch 
declared that, whatever happened, the 


affair was certainly connected with the person 


of Crown Prince Rudolph, because she knew 


for certain that Mary adored him inordi 
nately 

“Baroness Vetsera then mentioned Count 
Hoyos, with whom the Crown Prince had 


gone on a shooting party at Wienerwald 
The Chief of Police ai once sent some one to 
the Hoyos Palace to get further information. 
The Count’s porter informed the man that 


even if there were a shooting party at the | 


Crown Prince’s shooting place, Count Hoyos 
could not be taking part in it, because he 
was at home. 

“After these attempts to trace the where- 
abouts of Crowm Prince Rudolph the Baron- 
ess could do nothing more. She did not wish 
to go herself to Burg to make inquiries, 


as she did not want to be guilty of any indeli- 
| 


| 


cate action. Countess Larisch then offered 
to go to the Imperial Palace in order to ob 
tain, if she could, some information as to 
the Crown Prince’s whereabouts. 

“Tn the evening the Countess returned with 
the news that she had sent her maid, an ex- 
ceedingly clever girl, to the Burg to do some 
spying and the maid had ascertained that the 
Crown Prince with his servants was at the 
shooting castle at Meyerling. 

“Next day, Tuesday—this was January 
the 29th—the Baroness Vetsera in the com- 
pany of her brother drove to the police. 
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Countess Larisch returned to Pardubitz on | 


the morning of the same day. 
“The Baroness related everything she knew 
about the affair to the Chief of Police. 


tached much importance to her daughter’s 
adoration of the Crown Prince, but now that 
her daughter had disappeared she could see 
the whole thing differently—especially as 
Mary’s disappearance could only be con- 
nected with the person of the Crown Prince, 
according to Countess Larisch. But in what 
way, the Baroness declared, she had not the 
remotest inkling. The Chief of Police listened 
skeptically to Baroness Vetsera’s account of 
what Countess Larisch thought of the disap- 
pearance and then stated: 

“ ‘We have examined the Countess’ driver, 
but there is really very little in his testimony 
—I am sure he knows more than he admits 
There is something in the background of this 
affair. These cab drivers all stick together 
and it is more than likely that he had been 
paid to keep quiet.’ 

“After saying this, he turned suddenly to 
the Baroness with the question: 

“Do you have full confidence in the 
Countess?’ 


She | 
confided to him, also, that she had not at- | 


“The Baroness replied that she had known | 
theCountess for fifteen years,and that she had | 


no reason to suspect her. 

“Then the Chief of Police said that if the 
Baroness would make an official complaint, 
within a few days he would certainly be in a 
position to give her some definite information 
as to the results of the investigation. But 
he could do this only if the disappearance 
was not connected with the person of the 
Crown Prince. As soon as the threads of the 


search led to the person of the Crown Prince, | 


he stated, he would be compelled to recall his 
men, and to stop the investigation. 

“The Baroness lodged her complaint, but 
prevailed upon the Chief of Police to con 
duct the investigation secretly, for the pres 
ent. At the same time she handed over 
Mary’s photograph to him. 


“The family grew more and more restless 


and the Baroness finally decided to follow the 


advice of an old friend of the family, who | 


suggested that they complain to the Minister 
President, or go straight to His Majesty. 
For the moment, the Baroness decided only 
to go to the Prime Minister, as she had no 
serious proof in her hands which she could 
have placed before the Emperor Francis 
Joseph himself. 

“Count Taafe, the Prime Minister, re- 
ceived the Baroness with the words that 
superficially he knew everything, as the Chief 
of Police had made a report to him. But he 
added that he could not interfere in the 
matter before night because the Crown 
Prince had announced that he would take 
part at the family dinner at the Burg that 
evening. When the Crown Prince was in 
Vienna, he continued, there would be no 
difficulty in making a thorough search at 
Meyerling. If, on the other hand, Rudolph 
did not come to dinner that fact could be 
used as a reason for inquiring as to whether 
anything had occurred to prevent his in- 
tended homecoming. 

“Then the Prime Minister referred to the 





police chief's notes on the declarations of the | 


driver, which had been sent to him in the 
meantime. 

“*That we should at present acquaint 
His Majesty about the existing suspicion 
could not be thought of, as the Baroness—as 


[Continued on page 129] 
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The Mystery at 
Meyerling 
[Continued from page 127] 


she herself admits—has no proof of any kind 
in her hands. And then just think of it, 
Baroness,’ continued Count Taafe, ‘how 
would you stand before His Majesty if it 
were found that there is not a word of truth 
in the whole story?’ 

“The Baroness then asked whether it 
would not be advisable for the Prime Minister 


to speak himself to the Crown Prince to find 


out from him something authentic. But 


Count Taafe declared that he was not on | 
such confidential terms with the Crown Prince | 
that he could presume to talk with him about | 


his private affairs. Count Taafe also 
impressed her with the importance of 


doing everything to keep the whole matter 


a secret. 

“The Baroness turned to the subject of the 
Countess Larisch and stated that, according 
to the police chief, the behavior of the 
Countess was very suspicious. Count Taafe, 
however, said that this was out of the ques- 
tion altogether. The Countess—he sug- 
gested—would have acted more correctly had 
she gone straight to the Empress. The 
Empress being the only person who, assum- 
ing that the suspicion against her son was 


justified, would have had an influence with | 
Rudolph and, beyond doubt, she was the | 
only one to whom the Crown Prince would | 


have told the whole truth about the affair. 
Count Taafe then proceeded: 

“ *T have no doubt that tonight I shall find 
out something. If the Crown Prince does 
not come in for the dinner at Court that will 
be just as suspicious as if he does come and 
returns at onc: to Meyerling. There would 
be no doubt in my mind then that something 
had happened, in which case I would send 
my chief of detectives te the Castle at 
Meyerling — though 
agreeable for me to have to entrust him 
with the investigation of a matter of this 
nature.” 

“The following morning—Wednesday, 
January the 3oth—the Baroness received a 
letter from the Countess Larisch which 
proved beyond doubt in her mind that her 
daughter and the Crown Prince had been 
meeting. And it was shortly after the receipt 
of this letter that she discovered the terrible 
end of their relationship. 

“It is known that Countess Larisch re- 
turned to Pardubitz on the evening of 
Mary’s disappearance without troubling 
herself in the least about the fate of the girl 
who was entrusted to her care. The letter 
written by the Countess to the Baroness on 
Tuesday evening, January 29th, consisted of 
two lines: 

“*The steel cigarette case has never be 
longed to me!’ 

“After this the 
what she took to be conclusive evidence of the 
Crown Prince’s friendship with her daughter, 
looked upon it as her motherly duty to see the 
Empress on this urgent matter. Accordingly, 
she hurried to the Burg and saw Miss Ida 
Ferency, the Empress’ lady in waiting. She 
requested Miss Ferency, who already knew 
about the conversation between Count 
Taafe and the Baroness, to arrange for her 
to be received by the Empress. She also 
indicated her object, which was to beg the 

[Continued on page 130] 
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I will return them within one week at your expense. 
stood that if I keep the books I am entitled to a FREE Consulting Membership in the 


for seven days’ 


I will examine these books thoroughly, and if 


It is under- 
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The Mystery at 
Meyerling 


[Continued from page 129] 


Empress to find out from Rudolph the 
whereabouts of her daughter, so that she 
could take her home at once without any 


s-andal 


“It was already too late 

**This is impossible! Everybody knows 
a'ready,’ Miss Ida Ferency replied, ‘that 
they are out there, both of them Her 


voice broke, and she was unable to continue, 

“The Baroness did not appear to under- 
s.and fully the meaning of Miss Ferency’s 
again asked her to arrange for 


words, and 


her reception by the Empress 


I 


the 


ER Majesty can choose her own time 
yest) 


to see me —I only want to tell het 

Baroness began 
“Just then the Empress entered the room 
and related in a few words that Mary and 
Rudolph were dead 

“Heart-rending were the few simple words 
with which Her Majesty depicted the deep- 
felt grief and suffering of His Majesty at 
the tragic event 

‘The terrible news, the awful catastrophe, 
so stunned the Baroness that she could not 
utter a word. She did not even inquire how 
it had happened, where it had happened, or 


what was the true cause of this terrible 
tragedy 

“Confused and speechless, the Baroness 
Vetsera de parted from the Palace with tot 
tering step 

Thus terminates Baroness Helen V: 18 

ppressed “defer ’ gelating the 
leadt» iplothe iy / ' fur he ne 
’ P e repor { other d nent 
le thadt n pl t Meverli lo 
ether th Mfary t letters and ap runt 
f the ne-hidden 1 rf e last {im 
this historic R ty ll appear in 
McCivure’s nevi mont! 


The World’s Most 
Wonderful Monument 


rskELi of the 
of the world, Stone Mountain, a monster 


one great natural wonders 
dome-shape 1 mass of rock rising ne arly 1,000 
feet above the plain twenty miles from At- 
made the 
of the 


lanta, Georgia, is now being 
background for 
world that has no parallel in history. 
Gutzon Borglum, noted sculptor, with a 
corps of has at last the 


actual work of carving upon the sheer face 


an artistic wonder 


engineers, begun 


Stone Mount the magnificent memorial 
the 


ol 
Confederacy 

\fter t or more of dangerous labor 
in which the skill 
of the engineer will combine on a new plane 


n year 


irt of the sculptor and the 
of achievement, the mountain will bear in 


wering group of horsemen 15) feet 


relief a to 
high, with the figure of General Lee in the 
center 

Among many seeming impossibilities ac- 


to the work have 
been the invention of a projector to throw 


the outline of the design on the cliff at night, 


complished preliminary 


and the perfection of a monster suspended 
movable platform on which some 50 drillers 


| will be able to work 














